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To 


The  descendants  of  Jeriah  Bass: 

This  book  was  made  to  give  you  the  information  collected 
by  the  author,  Lizzie  E.  Bass,  concerning  Jeriah  Bass,  his 
ancestors  and  descendants.  No  doubt  many  facts  have  been 
omitted  because  not  known  —  facts  as  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  as  those  recorded.  It  is  hoped  that  they  may  some¬ 
time  be  reported  together  with  added  information  by  some¬ 
one  writing  new  chapters  in  the  continued  story  of 

Jeriah  Bass  And  His  Descendants 
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FOREWORD 


The  facts  recorded  in  the  following  pages  have  come  to  me 
from  various  sources;  some  of  them  are  well  authenticated 
records,  but  many  have  been  told  me  by  members  of  the  Bass 
family,  and  some  are  happenings  within  my  own  recollection. 

For  typographical  errors  and  faulty  English,  I  ask  your 
charity.  For  subject  matter,  I  make  no  apology,  as  the  state¬ 
ments  made  are  as  nearly  correct  as  painstaking  research 
could  make  them. 

Lizzie  E.  Bass 


Wilton,  Maine 
November,  1940 
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THE  NAME  AND  FAMILY  OF  BASS 

Compiled  by  the  Media  Research  Bureau 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  name  of  Bass  is  said  to  have  been  of  French  deriva¬ 
tion  and  to  have  been  originally  used  as  a  nickname.  It  was 
taken  from  the  French  word  bas,  meaning  “low”,  and  was 
first  given  to  one  who  was  short  or  low  of  stature,  being 
later  adopted  as  a  surname  by  the  sons  of  one  so  called.  It 
was  taken  into  England  at  an  early  date  and  is  found  on  the 
ancient  British  records  in  the  various  forms  of  le  Bas,  la 
Basse,  Bas,  Base,  Basse,  and  Bass,  of  which  the  last  form 
mentioned  is  that  most  generally  accepted  in  America  today, 
and  the  next  to  the  last  form  is  also  frequently  used. 

Families  of  this  name  were  to  be  found  at  early  dates  in 
the  English  counties  of  Somerset,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  and 
London  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  landed  gentry 
and  yeomanry  of  Great  Britain. 

Among  the  earliest  representatives  of  the  family  in  Eng¬ 
land  were  Hugh  Basse,  who  resided  in  Buckinghamshire  be¬ 
fore  1273;  John  and  Alicia  Basse  of  Oxfordshire  about  the 
same  time;  Nicholas  Basse,  who  made  his  home  in  Somerset¬ 
shire  about  1327 ;  and  numerous  others  of  later  dates,  includ¬ 
ing  Nicholas  and  Edward  Basse  of  London  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Unfortunately,  the  line  of  descent  from  these  men  to  the 
first  emigrants  of  the  name  to  America  is  not  complete.  The 
Bass  and  Basse  families  are  all,  however,  believed  to  have 
been  of  ancient  lineage  and,  in  many  cases,  were  of  common 
origin  at  a  remote  period. 

The  first  of  the  name  in  America  is  believed  to  have  been 
one  Captain  Nathaniel  Basse,  who  came  to  America  in  1622 
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at  about  forty  years  of  age  and  settled  in  Virginia.  No  defi¬ 
nite  records  have  been  found  concerning  his  immediate  family 
or  descendants,  but  among  the  records  of  the  name  in  Virginia 
were  those  of  John  Bass  of  New  Norfolk  County  in  1637, 
those  of  Gregory  Bass  in  1642,  and  those  of  Tony  Bass  of 
Westmoreland  County  in  1654.  From  one  of  these  early  emi¬ 
grants  to  Virginia  is  believed  to  have  been  descended  one 
Thomas  Bass,  who  was  the  father  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  of  a  son  named  Francis,  who  made  his 
home  in  Brunswick  County,  Va. 

The  first  of  the  name  in  New  England,  and  the  ancestor  of 
the  greatest  number  of  the  families  in  America,  was  one  Sam¬ 
uel  Bass,  who  came  from  London,  England,  to  America  about 
1630  and  first  settled  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  whence  he  later  re¬ 
moved  to  Braintree,  in  the  same  colony.  By  his  wife  Ann 
he  was  the  father  of  Samuel,  Mary,  Hannah,  John,  Thomas, 
Joseph,  and  Sarah. 

Samuel,  eldest  son  of  the  emigrant  Samuel,  resided  at 
Braintree  and  was  married  before  1643  to  Mary  Howard,  by 
whom  he  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  father  of  Mary  and 
Samuel,  'of  whom  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  married  in 
1678  to  Rebecca  Faxon  or  Saxon  and  to  have  had  issue  by  her 
of  Deborah,  Samuel  (died  young),  another  Samuel,  David, 
Rebecca,  Mary,  Sarah,  Seth,  Nathan,  Anna,  and  Enoch. 

John,  second  son  of  the  emigrant  Samuel,  is  believed  to 
have  made  his  home  at  Braintree  and  to  have  been  the  father 
by  his  wife  Ruth  Alden  (daughter  of  John  and  Priscilla  Alden 
of  Mayflower  Fame) ,  whom  he  married  about  1657,  of  John, 
Samuel,  Ruth,  Joseph,  Hannah,  Mary,  and  Sarah.  In  1675 
he  married  a  second  wife,  Hannah  Sturtevant,  but  had  no 
further  issue.  Of  his  sons,  John  is  said  to  have  had  issue  by 
his  first  wife  Abigail  Adams  of  at  least  one  son,  named  Sam¬ 
uel,  and  probably  of  others,  and  he  may  also  have  had  issue 
by  his  second  wife  Rebecca  Savil;  Samuel  is  said  to  have 
married  Mary  Adams  in  1696  and  to  have  had  issue  by  her 
of  Jonathan,  Abigail,  Mary,  Samuel,  and  Bethiah;  and  Joseph 
is  said  to  have  married,  first,  Mary  Belcher  in  1688  and, 
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second,  Lois  Rogers,  by  the  first  of  whom  he  was  the  father 
of  Mary,  Joseph,  Benjamin,  Moses,  Ruth,  Elizabeth,  and  Al- 
den. 

Thomas,  third  son  of  the  emigrant  Samuel,  was  first  mar¬ 
ried  at  Medfield,  Mass.,  in  1660  to  Sarah  Wood,  by  whom  he 
was  the  father  of  Abigail,  Samuel,  Mary,  John,  and  Mehitable. 
About  1680  he  married  the  Widow  Susanna  Blanchard,  by 
whom  he  may  have  had  further  issue.  Of  the  sons  of  Thomas, 
Samuel’s  records  have  not  been  ascertained,  but  John  is  said 
to  have  removed  to  Lebanon  and  then  to  Windham,  Conn., 
and  to  have  married  Elizabeth  Neale,  by  whom  he  was  the 
father  of  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Thomas,  Henry,  John  (died 
young),  another  John,  Hannah,  Priscilla,  and  Zebulon,  in  the 
year  1695. 

Of  those  of  the  name  who  came  to  New  England  at  early 
dates,  but  whose  records  are  not  complete,  were  William  of 
Massachusetts  in  1638  and  Peter  of  York,  Me.,  about  1680. 

The  descendants  of  the  various  branches  of  the  family  in 
America  have  spread  into  all  parts  of  the  country  and  have 
been  prominent  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  nation. 
They  have  been  noted  for  their  independence,  integrity,  piety, 
perseverance,  fortitude,  resourcefulness,  initiative,  and  cour¬ 
age. 

Among  those  of  the  name  of  Bass  who  fought  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  were  Second  Lieutenant  Samuel  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  First  Lieutenant  Samuel  (father  of  the  preceding)  of 
Massachusetts,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Joseph  of  Virginia,  and 
numerous  others  from  the  various  New  England  and  south¬ 
ern  colonies. 

John,  Nicholas,  Nathaniel,  Thomas,  Samuel,  Joseph,  Jona¬ 
than  or  Nathan,  David,  Henry,  Benjamin,  and  William  are 
some  of  the  most  frequently  used  of  the  Christian  names 
among  the  male  members  of  the  family. 

Two  of  the  many  members  of  the  family  who  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  various 
times  were  Edward  Bass  of  Massachusetts,  first  Protestant 
bishop  of  that  colony,  who  was  born  in  1726  and  died  in  1803; 
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and  Michael  Thomas  Bass,  noted  English  brewer,  who  was 
born  in  1799  and  died  in  1884. 


ANCESTRY  OF  JERIAH  BASS 

Samuel  Bass  came  to  New  England  with  his  wife,  Ann, 
and  probably  one  or  two  children,  among  the  first  settlers 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  about  1680  or  soon  after  and 
settled  in  Roxbury  near  Hog  Bridge.  Their  names  are  en¬ 
rolled  among  the  earliest  members  of  the  first  church  in  that 
town  which  gathered  as  early  as  1632  where  they  (the  rec¬ 
ords)  may  be  seen  at  this  day.  He  was  admitted  (as  a)  free¬ 
man  May  14,  1634,  and  lived  in  Roxbury  until  about  1640 
when  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Braintree  (now  Quincy). 
He  was  admitted  a  member  of  that  church  having  been  dis¬ 
missed  and  recommended  to  them  from  the  church  in  Rox¬ 
bury,  July  5th,  1640.  He  was  chosen  and  ordained  the  first 
deacon  in  the  church  of  Braintree.  Deacon  Bass  was  a  man 
of  strong  and  vigorous  mind,  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  town  for  many  years  (See  History  of  Quincy,  Jan.  1641) 
and  subsequently  he  represented  the  town  in  the  General  Court 
twelve  years.  Deacon  Samuel  Bass,  aged  94,  departed  this 
life  upon  the  30th  day  of  Dec.,  1694.  He  had  been  a  Deacon 
of  the  Church  of  Braintree  about  a  space  of  fifty  years  and  the 
first  Deacon  of  that  Church,  and  was  the  father,  grandfather, 
and  great-grandfather  of  162  children  before  he  died.  The 
youngest  (great-grandchild)  was  born  11  days  before  his 
death.  —  Name,  Benjamin  Bass,  the  son  of  Joseph  Bass  and 
Mary,  his  wife  (Town  Records).  Mrs.  Ann  Bass,  the  wife  of 
Deacon  Samuel  Bass,  aged  92,  died  Sept.  5th,  1692. 

In  notes  sent  me  by  Ella  Chamberlain  King,  it  is  stated 
that  Samuel  Bass,  1st,  came  over  to  America  with  Winthrop 
(Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony)  in  1630.  Her 
notes  give  the  name  of  Samuel’s  wife  as  Anne  or  Anna  Raw- 


son. 


Tombstones  of  Dea.  Samuel  and  Ann  Bass 


The  Original  Braintree  Church,  Built  1639 
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The  ancestry  of  Jeriah  Bass,  my  great-grandfather,  who 
married  Lucretia  Savil  is  traced  back  on  his  father’s  side  to 
this  Samuel  Bass.  The  descent  is  as  follows : 

1st  generation  Samuel  Bass  and  Ann 
2nd  generation  Samuel  Bass  and  Mary  Howard 
3rd  generation  Samuel  Bass  and  Rebecca  Faxon 
4th  generation  Seth  Bass  and  Eunice  (Webb)  Allen 
5th  generation  Samuel  Bass  and  Alice  Spear 
6th  generation  Jeriah  Bass  and  Lucretia  Savil 

An  interesting  bit  of  information  has  come  to  me  from 
Herbert  Rodger’s  sister,  Mary  Morrison,  through  Mollie  Bass 
Bayley.  The  story,  supplemented  by  information  from  the 
cyclopedia  and  Thayer  Memorial  is  as  follows : 

Henry  Adams,  the  first  of  his  name  to  emigrate  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  New  England,  came  with  others  from  Braintree,  Eng¬ 
land,  to  Massachusetts,  settling  in  what  is  now  Quincy,  but 
was  then  a  part  of  Boston.  At  about  the  same  time,  1630, 
Samuel  Bass,  1st,  came  to  Roxbury.  As  time  went  on,  the 
Braintree  immigrants  grew  restive.  They  wanted  to  govern 
themselves  instead  of  being  a  part  of  Boston.  According  to 
the  laws  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  a  certain  number 
of  voting  members  must  have  settled  in  a  locality  before  it 
could  become  a  legal  township  and  be  self-governing.  But  to 
be  a  voter  a  man  must  be  a  member  of  the  Separatist  (Con¬ 
gregational)  church.  They  did  not  have  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  voters.  Accordingly  Henry  Adams  and  other  public 
spirited  citizens  scurried  around  to  obtain  them.  Mr.  Adams, 
either  in  England  or  since  coming  to  America  had  formed  a 
friendship  with  Samuel  Bass  and  realized  that  he  was  the  type 
of  man  that  he  wanted  for  a  fellow  townsman.  To  induce 
him  to  move,  Mr.  Adams  offered  to  sell,  or  give,  him  a  part 
of  his  own  grant  of  land.  Mr.  Bass  accepted  and  thereafter 
he  and  his  descendants  lived  beside  the  Adamses  and  inter¬ 
married  with  them.  This  intimacy  between  the  families  ac¬ 
counts  for  great-grandmother  Lucretia  Bass  and  her  family 
speaking  of  President  John  Adams  as  Uncle  Adams,  although 
he  was  only  a  double  cousin  to  Lucretia’s  mother,  Anne  Adams, 
their  fathers  being  brothers  and  their  mothers,  sisters. 
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When  Mollie  Bass  Bayley  went  with  her  father’s  sister,  Lura 
Fenno,  to  see  the  old  Bass  house  in  Braintree,  she  remembers 
it  as  being  by  the  side  of  the  old  Adams  house  on  President’s 
Hill. 

I  might  add  as  a  matter  of  history  (Thayer  Memorial)  that 
enough  settlers  were  secured  to  make  the  required  number 
and  the  little  community  became  a  self-governing  township 
incorporated  the  same  year,  1640,  as  Braintree,  in  honor  of  the 
old  home  town  in  England.  In  1792  the  part  of  the  town  con¬ 
taining  the  homes  of  the  Adamses  and  Basses  was  set  off  and 
named  Quincy. 

Our  Descent  from  the  Adamses 

Henry  Adams,  the  ancestor  of  a  numerous  posterity  in  this 
country,  came  to  Mount  Wollaston  (now  Quincy,  but  origi¬ 
nally  a  part  of  Boston).  He  was  accompanied  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  by  eight  sons,  viz. : 

1.  Henry,  born  in  1604 

2.  Samuel 

3.  Thomas 

4.  Peter 

5.  Edward 

6.  Jonathan 

7.  John 

8.  Joseph,  born  in  1626 

It  appears  by  his  last  will  (attested  by  Benjamin  Allen  and 
Richard  Bracket)  that  he  had  a  wife  then  living  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  Ursula.  Of  them  there  is  no  notice  on  the  town  records. 
They  may  have  removed  with  some  of  the  brothers  and  died 
in  another  town. 

Henry  Adams  was  buried  on  the  8th  of  October,  1646. 

Joseph  Adams,  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  Adams,  Senior, 
who  was  born  in  England  in  1626,  was  admitted  freeman  in 
1653.  He  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Baxter, 
26  November,  1650,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  children,  viz.: 

1.  Hannah,  born  13,  9,  1652  (Sept.  13,  1652) 

2.  Joseph,  born  24,  10,  1654  (Oct.  24,  1654) 

3.  John,  born  12,  11,  1656  (Nov.  12,  1656) 

died  27,  11,  1656  (Nov.  27,  1656) 

4.  Abigail,  born  27,  12,  1658  (Dec.  27,  1658) 
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5.  John  and)  born  3,  10,  1661  (Oct.  3,  1661) 

6.  Bethia  ) 

7.  Mary,  bom  9,  8,  1663  (Aug.  9,  1663) 

died  an  infant 

8.  Samuel,  born  6,  7,  1665  (July  6,  1665) 

9.  Mary,  born  25,  12,  1667  (Dec.  25,  1667) 

10.  Peter,  born  7,  12,  1669  (Dec.  7,  1669) 

11.  Jonathan,  born  30,  11,  1671  (Nov.  30,  1671) 

12.  Mehitable,  bapt.  23,  9,  1678  (Sept.  23,  1678) 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  says,  “He  was  a  Malster  by  trade,  as  I 
believe  the  first  Henry  had  been,  and  as  their  descendants 
continued  to  be  till  within  the  memory  of  my  father.  He  be¬ 
queathed  by  his  will  a  considerable  estate  for  those  times  to 
eight  children,  —  three  sons,  Joseph,  John  and  Peter,  and  five 
daughters,  Hannah  Savil,  Abigail  Bass,  Bethiah  Webb,  Mary 
Bass,  and  Mehitable  Adams,  who  afterwards,  21  July,  1697, 
married  Thomas  White,  Jr.,  of  Braintree.  The  Dwelling 
House,  Malt  House,  and  the  bulk  of  the  property  were  left  to 
Peter,  the  youngest  son,  who  was  also  constituted  sole  execu¬ 
tor  of  the  will  (Evidently  Jonathan  had  died  as  J.  Q.  A.  speaks 
of  Peter  as  the  youngest  son  and  no  mention  is  made  of  Jona¬ 
than  in  the  will.)  The  elder  sons,  Joseph  and  John,  had  doubt¬ 
less  had  some  provision  made  for  them  before.  To  Joseph, 
the  eldest  son,  the  bequest  is  only  of  one  acre  of  salt  meadow. 
To  John,  who  was  a  merchant  in  Boston,  forty  pounds  sterling 
and  ten  bushels  of  apples  a  year  from  the  farm  bequeathed  to 
Peter  whenever  John  should  send  to  fetch  them.  To  Mehitable, 
twenty  pounds  sterling,  the  parlor  chamber,  feather  bed  and 
the  furniture  belonging  to  it,  and  the  right  to  live  in  the  house 
given  to  Peter  as  long  as  she  should  live  a  Maid.” 

He  (Joseph  Adams)  served  at  different  times  in  the  town 
offices  of  Surveyor  of  Highways  and  of  Selectman.  His  son 
John,  who  removed  to  Boston,  was  the  father  of  Samuel 
Adams  and  grandfather  of  the  distinguished  Patriot  of  that 
name. 

Joseph  Adams  died  6  Dec.,  1694,  aged  68 

Abigail  Adams  died  27  Aug.  1692,  aged  58 

Joseph  Adams,  son  of  Joseph  and  Abigail  Adams,  married 
Mary  Chapin  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  1.  Mary  and  2. 
Abigail.  Mrs.  Mary  Adams  died  14  June,  1687. 
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His  second  wife  was  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  and  Ruth 
(Alden)  Bass,  and  granddaughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Alden. 
Their  children  were : 

3.  Joseph,  born  1  Jan.  1689 

4.  John,  born  8  Feb.  1691  (Father  of  Pres.  John  Adams) 

5.  Samuel,  born  28  Jan.  1694 

6.  Josiah,  born  8  Feb.  1696 

7.  Hannah,  bom  21  Feb.  1698 

8.  Ruth,  born  21  Mar.  1700 

9.  Bethiah,  born  13  June  1702 

10.  Ebenezer ,  born  30  December,  1704 

Mrs.  Hannah  (Bass)  Adams  died  24  Oct.  1705 

Joseph’s  third  wife,  Elizabeth  . .  had  one  child, 

Caleb. 

Joseph  Adams  died  12  Feb.  1737.  He  was  at  the  death  of 
his  father  40  years  of  age,  and  in  1698-9  was  chosen  a  select¬ 
man  in  Braintree. 

Ebenezer  Adams,  son  of  Joseph  Adams  and  Hannah  Bass 
Adams,  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Peter  Boylston  of  Brook¬ 
line.  Their  children  were: 

1.  Peter,  born  11  June  1730 

died  2  July  1730 

2.  Anne,  born  24  July  1731 

3.  Boylston,  born  28  Feb.  1734 

4.  Ebenezer,  born  15  March  1737 

5.  Zabdiel,  born  5  Nov.  1739 

6.  Micajah,  born  6  Mar.  1741 

Briefly  stated,  the  ancestry  of  Jeriah  Bass  is  traced  back  to 
the  Adams  family  as  follows: 

1st  generation  Henry  Adams 

2nd  generation  Joseph  Adams  married  Abigail  Baxter 

3rd  generation  Joseph  Adams  married  Hannah  Bass  (second 

wife;  daughter  of  Ruth  Alden  and  John  Bass) 
4th  generation  Ebenezer  Adams  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Peter 

Boylston 

5th  generation  Anne  Adams  married  Dr.  Elisha  Savil 

6th  generation  Lucretia  Savil  married  Jeriah  Bass,  Dec.  25,  1783 


DESCENT  FROM  JOHN  ALDEN 

According  to  early  colonial  history,  John  Alden  and  Pris¬ 
cilla  Mullins,  whom  Longfellow  has  immortalized,  had  a 
daughter  who  married  John  Bass.  We  claim  descent  from 
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John  Alden  through  John  Bass;  not,  however,  on  the  paternal 
side,  but  through  his  daughter,  Hannah  Bass,  one  of  whose 
descendants,  Lucretia  Savil,  married  my  great-grandfather, 
Jeriah  Bass. 

John  Alden,  whom  President  Adams  mentions  as  “the  strip¬ 
ling  who  first  leaped  upon  the  (Plymouth)  rock,”  bore  the  title 
of  Honorable,  being  for  many  years  a  magistrate  of  the  Old 
Plymouth  Colony,  and  representing  the  town  of  Duxbury  in 
the  General  Court  of  the  Old  Colony.  Besides  filling  other 
important  offices,  he  was  an  assistant  to  all  the  governors  of 
the  Old  Colony  except  Governor  Carver,  holding  this  office 
without  interruption  for  thirty-six  years.  He  “was  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  holy  life  and  conversation.  He  was  a  meek, 
humble,  sincere,  pious,  and  faithful  follower  of  the  blessed 
Redeemer.”  He  was  nearly  ninety  years  old  when  he  died. 

Our  descent  from  John  Alden  is  as  follows:  The  daughter 
of  John  Alden,  Ruth  Alden,  married  John  Bass.  Their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Hannah,  married  Joseph  Adams.  Ebenezer  Adams,  their 
son,  married  Anne  Boylston,  and  their  daughter,  Anne  Adams, 
married  Dr.  Elisha  Savil.  Their  daughter,  Lucretia  Savil, 
married  Jeriah  Bass,  my  great-grandfather. 

Other  children  of  Dr.  Savil  were  Ned,  Samuel,  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  a  Marsh,  and  the  other  a 
Sanders. 

Another  interesting  fact  in  the  genealogical  records  is  that 
the  Ebenezer  Adams  who  was  the  father  of  my  great-great¬ 
grandmother,  Anne  Adams,  had  a  brother  John  Adams  who 
was  the  father  of  President  John  Adams;  and  that  Ebenezer 
Adams’  wife,  Anne  Boylston,  was  a  sister  to  John  Adams’ 
wife,  the  mother  of  President  John  Adams.  This  makes  my 
great-great-grandmother,  Anne  Adams  Savil,  a  double  cousin 
to  President  John  Adams.  Evidently  the  relationship  seemed 
nearer  than  that,  for  my  grandfather  said  that  his  mother, 
Lucretia  (Savil)  Bass,  always  spoke  of  President  Adams  as 
“Uncle  Adams,” 

Among  the  heirlooms  in  our  possession  is  a  teaspoon  marked 
“A.  A.”  (Anne  Adams),  which  belonged  to  my  great-great- 
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grandmother  and  a  Paul  Revere  tablespoon  marked  “L.  S.” 
(Lucretia  Savil),  which  was  my  great-grandmother’s.  There 
was  an  “L.  S.”  teaspoon  of  the  same  pattern  which  was  given 
to  cousin  Lura  Fenno.  It  may  be  in  the  possession  of  some 
member  of  the  Bass  family  now. 


HONORABLE  JOHN  ALDEN 
(From  Thayer’s  Memorial) 

The  Honorable  John  Alden  was  one  of  the  pilgrims  of  Ley¬ 
den  who  came  in  the  Mayflower  to  Plymouth  in  1620.  He  was 
of  those  who  signed  the  original  civil  compact  solemnly 
adopted  by  the  first  adventurers  at  Cape  Cod  Harbor  on  the 
15  November.  This  was  a  few  days  previous  to  their  find¬ 
ing  and  selecting  a  place  for  the  commencement  of  their  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  western  world.  He  was  a  single  man  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  an  inmate  in  the  family  of  Captain  Myles 
Standish.  He  was  the  stripling  who  first  leaped  upon  the  rock, 
as  mentioned  by  President  Adams  in  a  certain  communication. 

The  following  anecdote  has  been  carefully  handed  down  by 
tradition : 

In  a  very  short  time  after  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Standish, 
the  Captain  (her  husband,  Myles  Standish)  was  led  to  think 
that  if  he  could  obtain  Miss  Priscilla  Mullins,  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  William  Mullins,  the  breach  in  his  family  would  be  hap¬ 
pily  repaired.  He  therefore,  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
times,  sent  to  ask  Mr.  Mullins’  permission  to  visit  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  John  Alden,  the  messenger,  went  and  faithfully  com¬ 
municated  the  wishes  of  the  Captain.  The  old  gentleman  — 
said  it  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  him,  but  the  young  lady 
must  also  be  consulted.  The  damsel  was  then  called  into  the 
room  and  John  Alden,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  ex¬ 
cellent  form  with  a  fair  and  ruddy  complexion,  arose  and  in 
a  very  courteous  and  prepossessing  manner  delivered  his  er¬ 
rand.  Miss  Priscilla  Mullins  listened  with  respectful  attention 
and,  at  last,  after  a  considerable  pause,  fixing  her  eyes  upon 
him  with  an  open  and  pleasant  countenance,  said  “Prythee, 
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John,  why  do  you  not  speak  for  yourself?”  He  blushed  and 
bowed  and  took  his  leave,  but  with  a  look  which  indicated  more 
than  his  diffidence  would  permit  him  otherwise  to  express. 
However,  he  soon  renewed  his  visit  and  it  was  not  long  before 
their  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  ample  form.  From  them  are 
descended  all  of  the  name  of  Alden  in  the  United  States.  What 
report  he  made  to  his  constituent  after  the  first  interview, 
tradition  does  not  unfold,  but  it  is  said,  how  true  the  writer 
does  not  know,  that  the  Captain  never  forgave  him  to  the  day 
of  his  death. 

For  a  few  years  John  Alden  lived  in  Plymouth  and  then 
settled  in  Duxbury  on  a  farm  which,  it  is  a  little  remarkable, 
has  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  ever  since, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  in  town.  He  built  his  house  on  a  rise 
of  land  near  Eagle  Tree  Pond,  where  the  ruins  of  his  well 
are  still  to  be  seen.” 

The  rest  of  the  article  in  a  condensed  form  is  as  follows : 

John  Alden  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  some  part 
of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain.  Only  a  few,  however,  of  that 
name  appear  in  England,  more  in  Germany.  One  Alden  is 
listed  as  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University,  and  Mr.  Alden, 
a  scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  is  mentioned  as  one  who  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  tyrannical  Bartholomew  Act.  A  coat  of  arms 
was  given  or  “assigned”  one  John  Alden  “of  Middle  Temple” 
“8  September  1607.” 

Through  a  long  life,  John  Alden  “was  almost  continually 
engaged  in  public  employments.”  In  the  patent  for  Plymouth 
in  New  England  he  with  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Myles 
Standish,  Edward  Winslow  and  John  Howland  signed  as  “the 
true  and  lawful  attornies  of  the  council  established  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  in  the  county  of  Devon.”  He  was  one  of  the  Court 
of  Assistants  in  1638  and  successively  for  a  number  of  years. 
From  1641  to  1649,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  of 
Duxbury  in  the  General  Court  of  the  Old  Colony.  In  1653 
and  for  several  succeeding  years,  he  was  one  of  the  Council  of 
War,  appointed  on  account  of  danger  apprehended  from  the 
Indians. 
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John  Alden  “was  an  assistant  to  all  the  Governors  of  the 
Old  Colony  except  Carver.  For  thirty-six  years  without  in¬ 
terruption  (1650-1656)  he  was  elected  to  this  office  and  for 
the  twenty  last  years  of  his  life  (1666-1686)  was  the  senior 
assistant.” 

(Note  —  He  died  Sept.  12,  1687,  “probably  in  his  90th  year.”) 

“This  aged  and  venerable  puritan  was  distinguished  by  his 
holy  life  and  conversation.  He  was  a  meek,  humble,  sincere, 
pious,  and  faithful  follower  of  the  blessed  Redeemer  and  his 
end  was  peace  and  triumph.”  —  “He  came  to  the  howling 
wilds  of  America  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  religion,  pure  and 
undefiled.”  —  In  addition  to  his  spiritual  blessings  he  was 
crowned  with  that  competence  which  is  vital  to  content,  with 
an  uncommon  length  of  days,  and  with  a  goodly  number  of 
children,  all  of  whom  delighted  in  the  ordinances  of  God  and 
finally  left  that  good  name  in  the  world  which  is  better  than 
precious  ointments.” 

OUR  DESCENT  FROM  THE  SAVILS 

Gen.  1  Unknown 

Gen.  2  William  Savil  married  Hannah  Tidd 
Gen.  3  Samuel  Savil  married  Hannah  Adams,  1663 
Gen.  4  Samuel  Savil  married  Patience  Foster,  1716 
Gen.  5  Dr.  Elisha  Savil  married  Anne  Adams,  1751 
Gen.  6  Lucretia  Savil  married  Jeriah  Bass,  1783 

From  page  112  of  “Boston,  a  Guide  Book,”  by  Edwin  M. 
Bacon,  is  copied  the  following: 

“Points  of  Interest  in  Brookline. 

Near  the  street  (Walnut)  one  of  the  highest  of  the  mounds 
(in  the  burying  ground)  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Gardner 
and  Boylston  families,  both  prominent  in  Brookline  history. 
Perhaps  the  most  eminent  Boylston  who  lies  here  was  Dr. 
Zabdiel  Boylston,  who  introduced  in  America  the  practice  of 
inoculation  as  the  tablet’s  inscription  states.  He  died  in  1776, 
aged  87  years.” 


“We  skirt  this  beautiful  place  as  we  continue  through  Heath 
Street.  Turning  down  Boylston  St.  to  the  right,  we  soon  see, 
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on  the  opposite  north  side  of  the  way,  Fisher  Ave.,  which 
climbs  over  the  hill  of  the  same  name,  on  the  top  of  which  are 
two  reservoirs,  one  belonging  to  the  city  of  Boston,  the  other 
to  the  town  of  Brookline.  On  the  lower  corner  of  Boylston 
Street  stands  the  stately  residence  of  Henry  M.  Whitney,  its 
sides  mantled  in  ivy.  On  a  shaded  slope  a  little  below,  is  the 
old  Boylston  house  occupying  the  site  of  the  original  home¬ 
stead  of  the  family  which  was  once  almost  seignorial  in  this 
town.  Its  head  was  Thos.  Boylston,  a  surgeon  who  settled 
here  in  1665  and  whose  son  was  the  eminent  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boyls¬ 
ton.  One  of  the  daughters  (Susanna)  was  the  wife  of  John 
Adams  and  mother  of  the  second  president  of  the  U.  S.  — 
Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston  built  the  present  house.  During  the 
Revolution  it  sheltered  some  of  the  patriot  troops.” 

In  a  printed  statement  by  John  A.  Vinton  of  Boston, 
great-great-grandson  of  Anne  Boylston,  he  says  that  Anne 
Boylston  was  a  sister  of  Susanna  Boylston,  and  that  both  were 
daughters  of  Peter  Boylston  of  Brookline.  In  the  “Thayer 
Memorial,”  Anne  is  called  the  daughter  of  Peter.  Probably 
both  girls  were  the  daughters  of  Peter  as  Mr.  Vinton  says. 
As  the  name  of  Zabdiel  occurs  in  the  descendants  of  Anne, 
one  may  guess  that  Dr.  Zabdiel  was  a  brother  to  Peter,  and 
that  he  was  uncle  instead  of  father  to  Susanna,  the  mother  of 
President  John  Adams,  as  the  above  article  states,  and  Anne, 
our  ancestor. 
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JERIAH  BASS  (6) 

Jeriah  Bass  was  born  Feb.  25,  1759  at  Braintree,  Mass. 
When  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Massachusetts  Soldiers’ 
and  Sailors’  Records,  compiled  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  (Page  748,  Vol.  B.)  : 

“Bass,  Jeriah  —  Braintree,  Mass.,  Private,  Capt.  John  Hall 
Jr.’s  (1st)  Company,  Col.  Palmer’s  regiment.  Service  from 
March  4  to  March  11,  1777  —  7  days  on  an  alarm  from  Rhode 
Island.  Also,  Capt.  Isaac  Thayer’s  company,  enlisted  June 
1,  1776.  Roll  made  up  to  August  1,  1777.  Service  2  mo.  1 
day.” 

In  1782  (we  do  not  know  how  long  before  that  time) ,  Jeriah 
was  on  a  “man  of  war”  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British. 
As  the  record  gives  it,  he  was  “taken  prisoner  with  all  on 
board  a  man  of  war,”  carried  to  England  and  kept  there  for 
several  months.  “Having  a  good  education,  he  was  able  to 
teach  the  other  five  prisoners  to  read  and  write.”  Apparently 
he  taught  them  arithmetic,  as  he  bought,  when  in  prison,  what 
he  called  a  “ciphering  book.”  As  the  writing  all  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  that  on  the  flyleaf,  the  book  was  apparently  a 
blank  book  in  which  he  wrote  out  rules  and  illustrated  by  ex¬ 
amples  performed.  He  was  a  beautiful  penman,  but  a  poor 
speller,  unless  his  apparent  errors  are  due  to  the  orthography 
of  his  time.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  flyleaf  of  his 
“ciphering  book.” 

“Jeriah  Bass. 

His  Cyphering  Book  bought  in  Millprisson  Aprill  19th  1782 
In  the  Sixth  year  of  the  Reign  of  American  Independence.” 

At  the  age  of  24,  December  25,  1783,  Jeriah  Bass  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Lucretia  Savil,  both  of  Braintree,  Mass. 

Whether  they  moved  at  once  to  Peterboro,  N.  H.  or  not,  I 
do  not  know,  but  they  were  living  there  in  1790,  the  year  that 
my  grandfather,  Samuel  Bass,  was  born. 
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In  1802,  Jeriah,  with  his  wife  and  six  children  —  Charles, 
Lucretia,  Samuel,  Elisha,  Jeriah,  Jr.,  John  A.  —  came  to  Wil¬ 
ton,  Maine,  one  year  before  the  town  was  incorporated. 
Strictly  speaking,  his  new  home  was  in  “Tyng’s  township,”  or 
“Tyngstown,”  in  the  County  of  Kennebec,  in  the  District  of 
Maine,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  He  cleared 
the  land  on  the  “Nathan  Miller”  farm  on  the  Temple  road, 
and  built  a  log  house  there.  Here,  the  following  year,  1803, 
his  son  Seth  was  born,  July  25,  the  next  month  after  the  town 
was  incorporated  as  Wilton. 

The  deed  for  this  land,  given  August  14,  1801,  is  in  the 
Kennebec  County  courthouse  at  Augusta.  It  reads  as  follows : 

“I,  John  Waugh  of  Readfield  in  the  county  of  Kennebec  and 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  yeoman,  in  consideration 
of  two  hundred  dollars  paid  by  Jeriah  Bass  of  Peterborough 
in  the  county  of  Hillsborough  and  state  of  Newhampshire, 
yeoman,  do  hereby  Give,  Grant,  Sell,  and  Convey  unto  the  said 
Jeriah  Bass,  his  Heirs  &  Assigns,  a  certain  lot  of  land  lying 
and  being  in  a  place  called  Tyngstown  in  the  county  of  Ken¬ 
nebec  and  Commonwealth  aforesaid,  it  being  lot  number  one 
hundred  &  five  containing  by  estimation,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  more  or  less,  reference  being  had  to  the  plan 
of  said  township  for  the  bounderies  of  said  lot.” 

As  soon  as  Jeriah  had  acquired  this  real  estate,  no  doubt 
he  began  to  fell  the  trees.  First  he  built  a  barn  then  bought 
a  cow  or  steer  and  a  hog.  At  this  time,  probably  in  the 
spring  of  1802,  before  his  log  house  had  been  built  or  he  had 
brought  his  family  from  Peterborough,  the  assessors  came 
around  and  valued  his  holdings,  according  to  the  records,  as 
follows : 


Wilton  Valuation  Papers 

“A  list  of  the  Polls  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Plantation  of 
Tyngstown  in  the  County  of  Kennebec  taken  pursuant  to  an 
Act  of  the  General  Court  of  this  Commonwealth  passed  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  en¬ 
titled,  “A  Act  for  ascertaining  the  rateable  property  within 
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this  Commonwealth,  by  the  subscribers,  Assessors  of  the  said 
Tyngstown  duly  elected  and  sworn.” 

“Jeriah  Bass. 

1  poll  tax,  1  barn,  1  A.  English  &  Upland  mowing  including 
orcharding,  1  ton  hay  yearly  product  of  same,  3  A.  pasturage, 
including  orcharding  pastured.  2  cows  same  will  keep  with 
the  after  feed  of  the  whole  farm.  106  A.  unimproved  land. 

2  A.  used  for  roads,  2A  covered  with  water,  1  cow  or  steer, 
1  hog.” 

Lucretia  Savil,  the  wife  of  Jeriah  Bass,  died  April  17,  1804, 
nine  months  after  the  birth  of  Seth,  of  what  was  then  known 
as  consumption.  She  was  said  to  be  a  very  gentle,  lovable 
woman,  but  not  very  strong. 

According  to  Wilton  town  records,  Jeriah  Bass  of  Wilton 
was  married  Aug.  23,  1804,  to  Hannah  Palmer  of  Fayette.  By 
this  marriage  he  had  a  daughter,  Alice,  born  July  20,  1805,  and 
a  son,  Hiram.  Hiram  died  in  1854. 

When  Ella  Chamberlain  King  moved  to  Washington  state 
she  gave  to  George  Henry  Bass  two  letters  which  were  among 
Uncle  Seth’s  papers.  One  was  a  letter  written  by  Uncle  Seth’s 
father,  Jeriah  Bass,  to  his  oldest  son,  Charles,  a  short  time 
before  the  former’s  death;  the  other,  a  letter  from  a  naval 
officer  giving  notice  of  Jeriah’s  death.  These  letters  are  no 
doubt  still  in  safekeeping  among  Cousin  Henry’s  papers  and 
some  day  when  some  one  has  leisure  will  be  found.  The  copies 
that  Ella  kept  are  packed  away  among  other  goods  of  hers 
stored  and  not  at  present  available. 

It  would  be  gratifying  if  we  could  learn  more  about  this 
ancestor  of  ours,  Jeriah  Bass  (6),  his  characteristics,  accom¬ 
plishments,  &c.,  but  neither  records  nor  tradition  give  us 
much  help.  Born  and  married  in  Braintree,  living  in  Peter¬ 
borough,  N.  H.  at  least  twelve  years  (1790-1802)  and  in  Wil¬ 
ton  four  years  (1802-1806),  he  has  left  few  traces  in  the 
records  of  these  towns.  To  me  it  seems  quite  probable  that 
for  much  of  that  time  he  “followed  the  sea.” 

History  tells  us  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  the  United  States  had  no  navy  but  that  the  colonists  be- 
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ing  a  seacoast  people  accustomed  to  traveling  by  water  quickly 
fitted  up  ships  that  harassed  the  British  and  did  fine  execu¬ 
tion.  The  sailors  of  many  of  them  were  of  the  John  Paul 
Jones  type. 

Jeriah,  born  and  educated  in  Massachusetts,  the  hotbed  of 
rebellion,  lived  his  boyhood  days  at  the  time  that  patriotic 
fervor  was  at  its  height.  As  a  lad  of  seventeen  he  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  army.  What  more  natural  than  that  soon 
after  1777  he  should  ship  in  one  of  these  American  vessels 
and  should  be  on  the  water  much  of  the  time  until  his  capture 
and  imprisonment  in  1782,  and  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  after  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783? 

1783,  the  year  of  his  marriage,  was  at  the  beginning  of 
that  financial  depression  called  by  Fiske  “The  Critical  Period 
of  American  History.”  Poor,  restless,  disillusioned,  under  a 
government  too  weak  to  command  respect  or  fulfil  its  prom¬ 
ises,  men  struck  out  into  the  wilderness  or  turned  to  the  sea 
for  their  daily  bread.  Before  the  third  child  was  born  in 
1790,  Jeriah  had  moved  to  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  a  pioneer 
settlement.  That  no  mention  of  him  or  any  of  his  family  is 
made  either  in  the  tax  records  or  the  vital  statistics  of  that 
town  makes  it  seem  probable  that  he  went  to  sea  again.  The 
birth  of  four  children  approximately  three  years  apart  would 
indicate  the  length  of  his  voyages. 

In  the  early  eighteen  hundreds  there  was  quite  an  exodus 
from  New  Hampshire  to  this  part  of  Maine,  seeking  a  “better 
country.”  In  1801  Jeriah  Bass  bought  120  acres  of  land  in 
Wilton,  Maine,  and  in  1802  brought  his  wife  and  six  children 
to  this  town.  After  he  had  paid  $200  for  his  land,  built  his 
log  house,  bought  his  necessary  stock  and  farm  implements, 
his  little  store  of  cash  must  have  been  sadly  reduced.  With 
six  children  already  and  another  expected  soon,  was  it  strange 
that  before  the  birth  of  Seth  he  had  left  his  virgin  farm  to 
the  care  of  his  eighteen  year  old  son  Charles  and  the  younger 
boys  while  he  himself  earned  money  elsewhere  to  support 
them  until  the  crops  could  be  harvested?  John,  four  years 
older  then  Seth,  told  his  children  that  his  earliest  remem- 
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brance  as  a  child  was  of  a  tall  man  standing  in  the  doorway 
and  his  mother  weeping.  He  said,  too,  that  his  father  was 
away  when  Seth  was  born.  We  may  safely  conjecture  that 
his  absence  at  this  time  was  brief  and  that  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  Wilton  until  1806. 

With  the  sale  of  the  farm  in  1806,  or  soon  after  its  sale, 
the  family  seems  to  have  been  broken  up.  Probably  Charles, 
now  of  age,  and  Samuel,  sixteen  or  thereabouts,  had  gone  to 
Boston  where  they  worked  several  years  before  marrying. 
The  letter  written  from  Jeriah  to  Charles,  dated  Dec.  12,  1812, 
was  addressed  “India  Wharf,  Boston.”  Evidently  Charles 
was  living  in  Boston  at  that  time.  Elisha  and  John  were 
bound  out  and  no  doubt  Jeriah,  Jr.  Seth  seems  to  have  re¬ 
mained  on  the  farm ;  for  many  years  afterward  he  pointed  out 
to  his  grandchildren  the  old  red  “Carter  House,”  built  on  the 
farm  his  father  had  sold,  and  told  them  that  that  was  where 
he  had  spent  his  boyhood.  Perhaps  he  was  bound  out  to  Moses 
Chandler  when  the  farm  was  sold  to  him.  Lucretia  lived  and 
died  in  Wilton.  She  had  some  money  either  left  her  by  her 
father  when  he  sold  the  farm  or  money  that  had  come  to  her 
in  some  other  way.  Being  feeble-minded  she  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  competent  to  manage  her  financial  affairs,  so  the 
selectmen  acting  as  trustees  cared  for  her  and  her  property. 

Perhaps  the  term  “bound  out”  needs  some  explanation.  It 
is  an  expression  seldom  heard  nowadays.  In  the  eighteenth 
and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  custom  to  bind  out,  or  apprentice,  boys  to  some  man  until 
they  were  twenty-one.  A  written  contract  was  made  between 
the  parent  or  guardian  and  the  person  to  whom  the  boy  was 
bound.  The  latter  agreed  to  give  the  boy  proper  food  and 
clothing,  a  certain  amount  of  schooling  yearly,  usually  three 
months,  teach  him  a  useful  trade  or  lucrative  occupation,  and, 
I  think,  give  him  a  certain  sum  of  money  when  he  was  twenty- 
one.  These  contracts  differed  in  some  respects.  Often  other 
conditions  were  added. 

This  practice  of  binding  out  their  sons  was  not  confined  to 
the  poor  as  a  necessity.  In  the  primitive  life  of  the  pioneer 
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it  was  often  the  only  way  that  a  boy  could  be  fitted  for  the 
work  he  wanted  to  do.  Sometimes,  however,  the  master  was 
unscrupulous  and  treated  the  child  with  great  cruelties,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Uncle  Elisha  and  Uncle  John. 

In  the  case  of  Jeriah’s  children  no  doubt  it  was  a  necessity, 
for  the  town  records  contain  the  following  article  in  the  town 
meeting  warrant  of  Feb.  10,  1807 : 

“Art.  19  —  To  see  if  the  town  will  take  any  method  to  sup¬ 
port  those  of  Jeriah  Bass’s  children  that  are  left  in  town.” 

March  2,  1807,  the  following  vote  was  recorded: 

“Voted  that  the  selectmen  shall  see  to  the  taking  care  of 
Jeriah  Bass’s  family  and  issue  orders  on  the  treasurer  for 
payment  as  cost  arises.” 

Of  Jeriah’s  second  wife,  Hannah,  and  her  whereabouts,  I 
have  been  unable  to  learn  anything.  The  fact  that  their 
daughter  Alice  married  in  Wilton  and  the  descendants  of  their 
son  Hiram  are  recorded  in  the  vital  statistics  of  New  Sharon 
makes  it  seem  that  Hannah  still  remained  in  or  near  Wilton. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  and  her  children  were  where  Charles 
could  keep  in  touch  with  them  at  the  time  that  Jeriah  wrote 
his  last  letter.  She  may  have  moved  to  Boston. 

According  to  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds 
at  Augusta,  the  shire  town  of  Kennebec  County  of  which  Wil¬ 
ton  was  then  a  part,  Jeriah  sold,  Jan.  9,  1806,  to  Moses  Chand¬ 
ler  for  $600  his  120  acre  farm  for  which  he  had  paid  in  1801 
$200.  The  farm  was  deeded  “free  of  all  incumbrances,”  and 
signed  Jeriah  Bass,  Hannah  Bass.  In  September  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  (Sept.  15,  1806)  the  town  voted  to  abate  the  taxes  of 
Jeriah  Bass,  Charles  Bass  and  three  other  men.  Evidently 
they  had  left  Wilton. 

When  the  War  of  1812  broke  out,  Jeriah  entered  the  service, 
but  reluctantly  and  with  gloomy  forebodings.  He  enlisted  in 
the  army  but  was  transferred  to  the  navy  and  sailed  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  One  night  he  was  reported  missing.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  had  fallen  overboard  and  been  drowned. 
This  was  in  1813  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  Lake  Ontario.  The 
unusual  manner  of  his  death  made  his  sons  fear  that  it  was 
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suicide.  For  that  reason  they  said  very  little  about  it.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  in  the  records  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

The  “Cyphering  Book”  previously  mentioned  and  a  razor 
belonging  to  Jeriah  are  now  the  property  of  John  Alden  Bass 
(10),  son  of  Girard  Bass  (9),  grandson  of  George  Bass  (8), 
and  great-grandson  of  Charles  Bass,  the  eldest  son  of  Jeriah. 

A  letter  written  by  Jeriah  to  his  son  Charles,  now  in  the 
possession  of  John  R.  Bass,  Wilton,  together  with  fragments 
of  other  documents  connected  with  his  death,  are  given  below. 
A  typewritten  copy  of  these  papers  is  far  less  interesting  than 
the  original  pen  and  ink  writing.  The  profusion  of  capitals, 
the  lack  of  punctuation,  the  peculiar  spelling  are  less  notice¬ 
able  on  the  typewritten  page,  and  the  ornate  penmanship  can¬ 
not  be  reproduced  except  by  photography.  Jeriah’s  letter  is 
written  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  size  of  typewriter  paper  once 
white  but  now  yellowed  with  age.  It  is  folded,  sealed  with  red 
sealing  wax  without  an  envelope  and  addressed  to  Charles 
Bass,  India  “Warf,”  Boston.  No  postage  stamp  is  on  it  nor 
any  indication  that  there  ever  was  one.  Perhaps  soldiers  then 
as  now  were  allowed  free  postage. 

Burlington,  Dec.  13,  1812 

“Dear  Son 

I  would  inform  you  that  I  am  in  tolerable  health  others  of 
the  army  are  Sickly  and  some  of  the  best  men  dead.  We  are 
in  Winter  Quarters  and  I  hope  to  live  to  return  home  once 
more,  but  whatever  may  be  my  fate,  the  cause  of  my  country 
Shude  command  my  services  &  best  affections  I  desire  to  be 
remembered  to  my  absent  friends  &  Remain  your  affectionate 

Jeriah  Bass 

Mr.  C.  Bass 

N.  B.  Write  me  how  my  other  children  and  mother  do,  im¬ 
mediately.” 

The  following  has  on  the  folded  sheet  “For  Charles  Bass, 
Boston.”  No  other  address. 

“Jeriah  Bass  is  Saposed  to  Enlist  under  the  Command  of 
Capt.  Procter  of  the  9th  Regt.  Infy  and  also  Saposed  to  be 
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Drafted,  to  Capt.  Benders  Company.  Where  he  has  died,  the 
place  is  Saposed  to  be  at  Sackets  Harbor  — ” 

“Charles  Bass  his  Son  will  proceed  to  get  what  was  due  to 
his  father  by  applying  to  Capt.  Bender  for  his  Descriptive  List 
and  by  Whom  Paid  of  Last,  &  What  pay  and  Close  Rations 
&c.  &c  Was  due  to  the  Deceased,  Where  he  died,  &  by  Whom 
Enlisted  &  What  time  he  was  Enlisted  for,  and  the  date  of  his 
Enlistment  —  When  his  Son  can  procure  Capt.  Benders  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  the  Above,  or  from  Any  Other  Officer,  that  may  be 
—  Acquainted  with  him,  —  he  Will  administer  on  his  Fathers 
Estate  According  to  Law  at  Any  time  When  he  thinks  proper : 

Boston,  September  5th,  1814” 

No  signature  is  given. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  above  sounds  strange  to  our  ears. 
As  I  understand  it,  there  was  no  conscription  for  army  serv¬ 
ice;  all  were  voluntary  enlistments.  But  the  War  of  1812  being 
fought  largely  on  the  water,  captains  of  vessels  were  allowed 
to  draft  from  the  army  a  certain  number  for  service  on  their 
ships. 

Another  fragment  in  what  seems  to  be  a  woman’s  hand¬ 
writing,  but  with  no  signature  reads  thus: 

“from  Burlington  to  Sackets  Harbor  from  their  to  Little 
York  was  in  a  Battle  went  from  their  to  Fort  George  &  was  in 
another  Battle  from  their  to  Stoney  Creek  &  was  in  a  Battle 
to  fort  Niagary  &  Drowned  there  under  Capt.  Bender.” 

In  a  genealogy  or  collection  of  biographical  sketches  one  is 
supposed  to  write  only  facts,  not  to  indulge  in  flights  of  fancy. 
Perhaps,  however,  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  give  you  the  picture 
of  Jeriah  that  has  grown  up  in  my  mind  after  research  and 
mental  questioning.  My  picture  is  a  composite  made  up  from 
knowledge  of  his  heredity  and  early  environment,  from  his 
own  sketchy  biography,  and  from  characteristics  found  in  his 
children  and  grandchildren. 

If  you  look  through  my  eyes,  you  will  see  a  tall  man,  per¬ 
haps  rather  slender,  not  handsome  but  of  attractive  person¬ 
ality.  Descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential 
families  in  Braintree,  he  could  claim  to  be  a  “blue  blood,”  yet 
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his  bearing  was  shy  rather  than  haughty.  Closely  associated 
with  the  Adamses,  the  Savils,  and  other  families  of  equal 
prominence,  his  environment  gave  him  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment.  He  could  hardly  have  won  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Elisha 
Savil  had  he  not  been  a  young  man  of  some  promise.  His 
ciphering  book  and  his  prison  experience  as  teacher  show  him 
to  be  rather  artistic  and  probably  well  educated  for  his  time. 
His  entrance  into  the  Revolutionary  War  at  seventeen  and  his 
service  again  in  the  War  of  1812  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  or 
thereabouts  and  the  tone  of  his  last  letter  prove  his  patriotism ; 
the  short  terms  of  service  in  his  youth  might  indicate  an  im¬ 
pulsive  disposition,  but  more  probably  his  conscientiousness, 
which  impelled  him  to  enter  the  service  because  of  special 
need  for  soldiers  rather  than  the  love  of  fighting.  The  fact 
that  he  entered  the  War  of  1812  against  his  wishes  confirms 
this  idea,  that  he  was  not  a  fighter  for  the  love  of  it  but  from 
a  controlling  sense  of  duty. 

Although  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  of  Wilton,  he 
was  too  modest  and  retiring  to  influence  its  civic  affairs.  Of 
a  nervous,  restless  temperament,  possibly  a  little  visionary, 
he  was  always  seeing  something  better  farther  on  and  with 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  pioneer,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
go  after  the  pot  of  gold.  That  he  never  found  it,  but  was  con¬ 
stantly  harassed  for  lack  of  money  and  increasingly  so  as 
time  went  on  seems  evident.  Perhaps  he  lacked  financial 
ability  or  was  too  much  of  a  rolling  stone  to  gain  wealth;  or 
perhaps  he  was  simply  the  result  of  the  financial  depression  of 
that  period. 

I  think  he  must  have  been  religious.  His  environment,  the 
character  of  his  ancestors  and  of  his  descendants  all  point 
that  way.  Either  he  or  his  wife  or  both  must  have  been  de¬ 
voted  Christians  to  have  reared  seven  children  of  whom  five 
and  perhaps  all  were  strongly  religious. 

Jeriah  Bass  on  board  ship  that  last  night  in  1813  must 
have  been  much  different  in  appearance  from  the  Jeriah  Bass 
that  led  his  bride  to  the  altar  in  1783.  As  I  see  him  now  he 
has  the  gaunt  figure,  thin,  muscular  arms  and  coarse,  rough 
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hands  of  the  typical  pioneer  Yankee.  There  is  little  of  the 
soldier  in  his  slightly  stooping,  rolling  gait.  Lines  of  care, 
hollow  cheeks  and  the  downward  curve  of  his  lips  give  a 
melancholy  expression  to  his  bronzed  face.  The  tired  droop 
of  his  shoulders  as  he  slowly  paces  the  deck  seems  like  utter 
exhaustion.  He  thinks  of  his  comrades  that  have  died  and 
the  others  too  ill  to  work  whose  watch  he  has  taken  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  own.  I  think  I  see  him  stagger  as  if  dizzy  and 
catch  hold  of  the  rail  for  support.  Then  he  straightens  him¬ 
self  and  squares  his  shoulders.  A  look  of  grim  determination 
comes  into  his  face.  I  fancy  that  I  can  hear  him  say  to  him¬ 
self  the  words  he  had  written  in  his  last  letter  to  his  son 
Charles : 

“Whatever  may  be  my  fate,  the  cause  of  my  country 

should  command  my  services  and  best  affection.” 

Now  I  suppose  I  should  close  with  the  question,  “Kind 
Reader,  how  does  this  conception  of  mine  agree  with  the 
picture  you  have  made  of  Jeriah  Bass?” 
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CHARLES  BASS  (7) 

Charles  Bass,  eldest  son  of  Jeriah,  born  April  21,  1785, 
married  Susanna  Lane,  January  4,  1810. 

He  met  her  in  Quincy,  Mass.  She  was  said  to  be  a  “Boston 
belle,”  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  family,  one  that  could  have 
“the  best  that  Boston  could  give.”  She  hesitated  about  marry¬ 
ing  him  because  he  drank  to  excess.  But  (quoting  from  a 
letter  written  by  cousin  Adela  Cox),  “she  thought  if  she  got 
him  away  from  his  old  associates  he  would  be  all  right.  So  she 
left  her  nice  home  and  all  her  family  and  buried  herself  on  the 
top  of  that  hill  as  you  go  down  into  Weld  village.  Just  think 
of  her  privations  and  suffering.  She  never  saw  any  of  her 
family  again.” 

We  hear  nothing  after  this  about  his  drinking.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  sufficiently  good  habits  to  live  to  be 
seventy-seven  years  old.  He  must  have  been  an  attractive 
personality  to  win  such  a  girl  as  Susanna  Lane  and  inspire  in 
her  such  loyalty  and  self-sacrifice. 

Charles  Bass  died  in  Weld,  May  28,  1862. 

His  wife,  Susanna  Lane,  met  with  a  tragic  death,  Aug.  16, 
1869.  She  was  an  invalid,  unable  to  get  out  of  her  chair.  One 
day  while  she  was  smoking,  as  all  ladies,  or  at  least  many  of 
them,  did  in  that  day,  her  dress  caught  fire  and  before  help 
came  she  was  so  severely  burned  that  it  caused  her  death. 

In  the  records  the  name  Susanna  is  given  both  to  Charles 
Bass’  wife  and  to  his  daughter,  but  they  are  always  spoken  of 
by  their  friends  as  “Susan.” 

LUCRETIA  BASS  (7) 

Lucretia  Bass,  only  daughter  of  Jeriah  and  Lucretia  (Savil) 
Bass,  was  bom  March  28,  1788. 
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In  infancy  she  had  the  rickets  and  remained  mentally  un¬ 
developed.  She  never  married.  So  far  as  I  know,  after  mov¬ 
ing  with  her  family  to  Wilton,  she  always  lived  there,  and  died 
there  November  20,  1854. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  found  from  the  records,  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Wilton  that  Lucretia  Bass 
joined  that  church  in  1833.  At  that  time  she  would  have  been 
forty-five  years  of  age.  She  must  have  had  sufficient  mentality 
to  have  passed  the  rigorous  examination  necessary  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  church. 

SAMUEL  BASS  (7) 

Samuel  Bass,  my  grandfather,  born  in  Peterboro,  N.  H., 
May  3,  1790,  came  to  Wilton  when  twelve  years  old.  I  have 
heard  him  tell  of  riding  on  horseback  along  a  bridle  path  to 
the  gristmill  with  grain  to  be  ground.  He  was  often  startled 
by  the  hooting  of  owls,  thinking  it  to  be  the  war  cry  of  In¬ 
dians. 

I  think  that  during  his  boyhood  he  was  bound  out  as  an 
apprentice,  as  most  boys  were.  Later,  however,  he  lived  in 
wealthy  families  in  Massachusetts.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
served  in  the  kitchen  or  as  butler.  Naturally  refined  in  his 
tastes,  Grandfather’s  love  for  the  beautiful  was  accentuated 
by  his  contacts.  When  he  was  married  he  deplored  the  fact 
that  he  could  not  buy  his  bride  a  set  of  the  beautiful  cream 
white  tableware  that  he  had  become  familiar  with,  but  which 
was  not  yet  used  in  the  country.  As  soon,  however,  as  his 
purse  would  allow  it,  he  bought  a  tea  set  of  that  ware,  some  of 
which  we  still  have. 

One  of  the  families  in  which  he  lived  was  that  of  Williams, 
a  retired  sea  captain.  We  have  a  bamboo  water  bottle  on 
which  is  the  inscription  carved  with  a  jackknife,  “0.  Williams, 
Ship  Nautilus  of  Boston.”  This  was  given  to  Grandfather  by 
Capt.  Williams  as  a  souvenir. 

Grandfather  worked  at  one  time  in  the  Bass  hat  shop  in 
Wilton. 
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By  studying  old  deeds,  I  find  that  Samuel  Bass  bought  land 
Dec.  16,  1815  —  that  is,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  old  — 
of  Benjamin  Weld.  The  deed  reads  as  follows: 

“Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  Benjamin  Weld  of 
Boston,  Suffolk  County  and  State  of  Massachusetts,  Esquire , 
in  consideration  of  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty  Dollars  paid  by 
Samuel  Bass  of  Webb's  Pond  Plantation,  County  of  Oxford 
and  State  of  aforesaid,  yeoman,  the  receipt  whereof  I  do  here¬ 
by  acknowledge,  do  hereby  give,  grant,  sell,  and  convey  unto 
the  said  Samuel  Bass,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  the  lot  of 
land  numbered  five  in  the  sixth  range  of  lots  in  Webb’s  Pond 
Plantation  aforesaid,  containing  by  estimation  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  more  or  less  .  .  .  .” 

The  fact  that  my  grandfather  is  spoken  of  as  “Samuel  Bass 
of  Webb’s  Pond  Plantation,”  shows  that  he  must  have  been 
living  in  Weld  before  this  time  long  enough  to  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  resident.  The  years  he  lived  in  Boston  were  probably 
before  this.  The  fact  that  his  brother  Charles  had  married 
and  moved  to  Weld  five  years  before  may  be  what  drew  my 
grandfather  there. 

This  place  that  Grandfather  bought  at  this  time  is  without 
doubt  the  place  where  he  took  his  bride,  Phebe  Houghton, 
five  years  later,  and  where  Aunt  Eliza  and  Father  were  born. 
That  was  a  place  off  from  the  road  back  of  Center  Hill.  Father 
showed  me  the  house  once,  looking  down  on  it  from  “Old 
Hedgehog”  near  the  “Aaron  Holt  place.” 

In  1825  he  bought  from  Ira  Parlin,  Weld,  “a  part  of  lot 
numbered  six  in  the  third  range  in  Weld  .  .  .  containing  by 
estimation  thirty-two  acres  and  thirty-seven  rods  .  .  .  and  also 
the  north  part  of  lot  numbered  seven  in  the  third  range  of 
lots  in  Weld  .  .  .  containing  twenty-eight  acres  more  or  less.” 
This  deed  was  dated  Dec.  29,  1825,  and  the  price  paid  was 
seven  hundred  dollars.  Evidently  real  estate  had  risen  in 
value  in  the  ten  years  since  his  first  purchase  costing  him  more 
than  five  times  as  much  per  acre.  I  think  this  farm  was  on 
this  side  of  Weld  village.  Aunt  Asenath  and  Uncle  Joseph 
were  born  here. 
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The  next  deed  is  dated  Jan.  8,  1835.  Grandfather  seems  to 
have  moved  on  the  ten  year  plan.  This  deed  is  from  “Ben¬ 
jamin  Lake  of  Wilton  in  the  County  of  Kennebec  and  State  of 
Maine,  yeoman,”  to  “Samuel  Bass  of  Weld  in  the  County  of 
Oxford  and  state  aforesaid,  yeoman.”  The  deed  specifies  that 
the  land  bordered  on  Jay.  April  27  of  the  same  year  he  bought 
an  additional  thirty  acres  bordering  on  Jay.  Evidently  this 
was  a  farm  on  the  Old  Jay  Road  which  included  the  Wood¬ 
ward  and  Wheelwright  places.  The  latter  house  was  built 
later,  I  think. 

Grandfather  must  have  moved  from  there  to  the  old  Ben¬ 
nett  farm  on  the  further  side  of  Bass  Hill  and  later  to  the 
Frank  Small  place  on  the  Old  Jay  Road.  In  1867,  Grandfather 
and  Grandmother  moved  to  Wilton  with  Father’s  family  into 
the  house  where  we  now  live. 

A  sidelight  on  the  character  of  my  grandparents  is  given 
by  another  deed  in  the  bunch  already  quoted  from  —  a  deed 
to  “pew  numbered  eighteen  in  the  body  of  the  Second  Free 
Meeting-house  in  Wilton.”  This  was  dated  May  7,  1835,  only 
four  months  after  his  arrival  in  Wilton.  The  same  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  church  records,  Samuel  and  Phebe  Bass  joined 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Wilton. 

Samuel  Bass  married  Phebe  Houghton  of  Weld  Nov.  29, 
1820. 

Phebe  Houghton  was  the  daughter  of  James  Houghton  and 
Hannah  Russell,  sister  to  Abel  Russell,  the  father  of  Nancy 
Russell  Bass,  Uncle  Seth’s  wife.  So  my  grandmother  was 
cousin  to  Aunt  Nancy  Bass  and  my  grandfather  was  brother 
to  Uncle  Seth. 

Phebe  Houghton  came  of  English  ancestry.  Ralph  Hough¬ 
ton  of  Lancaster,  England  came  to  America  probably  in  the 
1640’s.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town  of  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  and  its  first  town  clerk. 

Tradition  says  that  Ralph  Houghton  was  the  son  or  grand¬ 
son  of  Sir  Richard  Houghton  of  Houghton  Tower  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  England,  and  that  Sir  Richard  could  trace  his  an- 
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cestry  back  to  one  of  the  Norman  Barons  that  came  over  to 
England  with  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066. 

Grandmother  Bass  was  a  strong  personality.  She  was  for 
years  an  invalid  or  a  semi-invalid.  I  cannot  remember  seeing 
her  but  once  out  of  her  bed.  When  I  was  six  years  old,  she 
died  of  pneumonia  following  old  fashioned  consumption.  I 
cannot  now  remember  anything  that  she  did  and  very  little 
that  she  said,  yet  she  made  a  great  impression  on  me.  I  still 
think  of  her  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  characters  I  ever 
knew.  She  lived  so  near  God  that  she  made  Him  a  reality  to 
me.  He  became  to  me  the  “good  God”  who  made  the  “pretty 
world.”  Many  happy  hours  I  spent  in  her  room  playing  school 
or  church  and  reading  the  Bible  to  her.  It  must  have  been  poor 
reading  but  she  gave  me  no  hint  of  that.  She  was  having  me 
read  for  my  own  good  rather  than  for  her  edification.  She 
must  have  told  me  stories,  too,  Bible  stories  no  doubt,  and 
told  them  well. 

Her  room  was  the  Mecca  for  everyone.  No  matter  how  dis¬ 
mal  elsewhere,  it  was  sunny  there.  Everyone  loved  “Aunt 
Phebe,”  as  they  called  her  —  bright,  enthusiastic,  cheerful, 
vigorous  mentally  though  frail  physically,  sympathetic,  the 
confidante  and  advisor  of  those  in  trouble  or  perplexity;  in 
temperament,  both  practical  and  poetical.  She  was  my  ideal 
woman,  the  one  that  I  wanted  to  be. 

Judging  by  her  picture,  she  must  have  been  a  pretty  woman 
even  in  later  life.  She  had  a  fair  complexion  with  red  cheeks, 
curly  brown  hair,  and  brilliant  brown  eyes  that  changed  their 
expression  with  her  varying  moods. 

Fortunate  it  was  for  Grandfather  that  he  married  a  person 
of  her  temperament.  She  planned  for  him,  helped  him  in  his 
decisions,  inspired  him  with  confidence,  and  urged  him  on. 

Grandfather  was  modest  even  to  shyness,  sensitive  and  re¬ 
fined  in  his  feelings,  self-conscious.  Clean  to  the  marrow,  he 
despised  anything  coarse  or  smutty,  and  had  a  profound  rev¬ 
erence  for  God  and  His  word.  He  always  deprecated  his  own 
goodness,  and  in  his  last  sickness  even  feared  that  he  was  not 
good  enough  to  be  admitted  into  Heaven. 
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He  was  quick  and  nervous  in  his  movements  and  very 
punctual  in  his  habits.  It  annoyed  him  exceedingly  to  be 
late  anywhere,  a  trait  of  character  inherited  by  his  daughter 
Asenath,  if  not  by  the  next  generation. 

Sometimes  he  was  a  trifle  impatient,  at  least  in  his  old  age, 
and  quick  in  his  speech;  but  I  never  saw  him  really  angry 
except  in  behalf  of  the  weak  and  suffering.  He  was  a  strong 
Abolitionist,  and  the  wrongs  of  the  slaves  stirred  him  to  a 
righteous  indignation.  My  interest  in  the  negro  problem  is 
the  heritage  that  Grandfather  left  me.  I  remember  how,  as 
a  child,  I  quivered  with  excitement  and  anger  as  I  listened  to 
his  tales  of  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves.  His  tenderheartedness 
made  him  a  poor  disciplinarian.  Fortunately  for  his  children, 
his  wife  could  wield  the  slipper,  when  necessary.  He  was  not 
a  good  financier.  His  younger  brother  Seth  said  that  Samuel 
was  too  honest  to  have  any  money.  Supposedly  he  meant  that 
Grandfather  was  too  apt  to  see  the  other  fellow’s  side  and  to 
give  him  the  best  end  of  the  bargain  which  was  undoubtedly 
true. 

When  a  young  man  Grandfather  learned  to  chew  tobacco, 
as  all  men  of  that  day  did.  After  he  joined  the  church,  he 
felt  that  it  was  not  consistent  to  continue  the  practice.  He 
tried  desperately  hard  to  break  the  habit  but  never  quite  suc¬ 
ceeded.  He  would  go  without  it  for  three  weeks  at  a  time, 
but  when  he  could  stand  it  no  longer  he  would  creep  shame¬ 
facedly  to  the  cupboard  where  he  had  it  hid,  timing  his  ap¬ 
proach  so  that  no  one  would  see  him,  as  he  thought.  Especially 
was  he  anxious  that  Mary  and  I  should  not  see  him,  so,  if  we 
suspected  he  was  after  his  tobacco,  which  was  usually  only 
the  size  of  a  pea,  we  walked  in  the  other  direction. 

Grandfather  was  as  musical  as  most  of  the  Bass  boys.  At 
one  time  he  sang  in  the  choir  —  out  of  sense  of  duty.  One 
day  Grandmother  joked  him  about  it,  told  him  that  he  looked 
as  if  it  didn’t  taste  good.  He  gave  her  a  surprised  glance, 
then  replied,  “If  I  look  as  bad  as  I  feel,  I’ll  never  sing  in  the 
choir  again.”  And  he  never  did. 
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Yet  he  was  fond  of  music,  especially  the  old  hymns  of  the 
church.  Ortonville  was  his  favorite.  Many  a  time  when  Mary 
and  I  were  at  the  piano  playing  and  singing,  he  would  ask 
us  to  sing  that  old  tune,  Ortonville : 

“Majestic  sweetness  sits  enthroned 
Upon  the  Savior’s  brow. 

His  head  with  radiant  glory  crowned 
His  lips  with  grace  o’er  flow.” 

Grandfather  died  Jan.  14,  1878  of  old-fashioned  consump¬ 
tion. 

ELISHA  BASS  (7) 

Elisha  Bass  was  born  in  Peterboro,  N.  H.  June  2,  1793. 

In  1802  when  Elisha  was  nine  years  old,  his  father  moved 
to  Wilton,  Maine.  He  cleared  the  land  on  the  “Nathan  Miller 
farm”  on  the  Temple  road  and  built  a  log  house  there. 

When  Elisha  was  a  little  less  than  eleven  years  old,  his 
mother  died,  and  he  was  bound  out,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  time,  to  a  man  in  Farmington  by  the  name  of  Soule. 
Mr.  Soule  was  so  cruel  to  him  that  Elisha  ran  away  to  Wilton. 
He  was  found,  however,  and  driven  back  by  his  master  to 
Farmington,  Mr.  Soule  riding  on  horseback  and  little  Elisha 
running  ahead  all  the  way  urged  onward  by  continued  cuts 
from  his  master’s  horsewhip. 

Later  he  ran  away  to  Boston.  There  he  learned  the  hatter’s 
trade.  Afterwards  he  came  to  Wilton  and  set  up  in  the  hat 
business  on  the  site  of  the  present  Guy  Coolidge  Block.  His 
brother  John  became  his  partner  and  his  brother  Seth  worked 
for  them.  They  made  men’s  silk  hats. 

Elisha  Bass  was  with  seven  others  a  charter  member  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Wilton,  Maine.  This  church 
was  organized  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Jotham  Sewall, 
State  Missionary,  assisted  by  three  members  from  the  Chester- 
ville  church,  February  19,  1818. 

Five  years  later  Elisha  Bass  was  chosen  one  of  the  deacons 
for  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  pastor,  installed  in 
1832,  was  paid  a  salary  of  two  hundred  dollars,  of  which  Elisha 
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Bass  paid  one  hundred  dollars.  From  this  fact  we  may  sur¬ 
mise  that  he  had  been  prosperous  in  business,  that  he  was 
very  benevolent,  and  that  his  religion  was  a  vital  thing  to  him. 

On  Sept.  3,  1818,  Elisha  Bass  married  Joanna  Hunt,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Nehemiah  Hunt,  a  Methodist  minister. 

They  began  housekeeping  over  the  hat  shop.  Later  Elisha 
built  the  house  on  High  Street,  now  owned  by  the  Adams 
family.  (The  house  as  Uncle  Elisha  built  it  was  a  one  story  or 
a  story  and  a  half  building.  After  he  sold  it,  the  house  was 
raised  and  another  story  built  under  it.) 

In  1839,  he  moved  to  Farmington  about  four  miles  below 
Farmington  Hill,  on  the  Wilton  side  on  the  Sandy  River  road. 
He  lived  there  about  four  years,  then  moved  to  Temple  Center 
on  the  Abbott  Place,  where  he  died  in  1854,  April  1. 

JERIAH  BASS,  JR.  (7) 

Jeriah  Bass,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Peterboro,  N.  H.  Feb.  5,  1796, 
and  came  with  his  father’s  family  to  Wilton,  Maine  in  1802. 
When  he  was  seventeen  years  old  his  father  died  and  the 
family  was  broken  up.  His  oldest  brother,  Charles,  had 
married  and  moved  to  Weld  three  years  before  and  his  brother 
Samuel  was  living  in  Weld  in  1816.  Jeriah,  Jr.  probably  went 
to  Weld  some  time  between  1810  and  1820,  as  he  was  a  citizen 
of  Weld  at  the  time  he  was  published  in  1820.  He  married 
Polly  Hunt,  daughter  of  Nehemiah  Hunt  of  Wilton,  and  sister 
to  his  brother  Elisha’s  wife,  Joanna. 

From  1822  to  1831  inclusive  we  find  his  name  on  the  tax 
records  in  Wilton.  He  began  farming  in  a  small  way  in  1822 
with  “57  A.  unimproved  land,  a  house,  a  pair  of  oxen,  a  cow, 
and  a  pig.”  To  these  he  added,  in  the  ten  years  in  which  his 
name  appeared  on  the  tax  list  more  buildings  and  livestock 
and  a  few  more  acres  of  land.  In  what  part  of  the  town  his 
farm  was  situated,  I  can  only  guess.  My  impression  is  that 
his  father-in-law,  Nehemiah  Hunt,  lived  on  what  is  known  as 
the  Hunt  farm,  later  owned  by  John  Hunt,  bordering  on  the 
town  of  Farmington.  My  guess  is  that  Jeriah  bought  a  few 
acres  of  the  Hunt  farm,  living  there  until  he  was  able  to  buy 
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the  adjoining  farm  in  Farmington,  near  the  “Red  School- 
house”  where  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Eventually 
he  sold  this  farm  to  his  son  Mooars  with  whom  he  and  Aunt 
Polly  spent  their  last  days. 

JOHN  ADAMS  BASS  (7) 

John  Adams  Bass,  sixth  child  of  Jeriah  and  Lucretia  (Savil) 
Bass,  was  born  in  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  March  1,  1799,  the  year 
that  Washington  died.  In  1802  the  family  moved  to  Wilton, 
Maine.  April  17,  1804,  John’s  mother  died,  and  he,  a  boy 
of  five,  was  “bound  out.”  As  was  his  brother  Elisha,  he  was 
cruelly  treated. 

Mr.  Butterfield,  a  neighbor  of  Uncle  John’s  master,  wrote 
to  one  of  the  boy’s  brothers  about  the  cruel  treatment  that 
John  was  receiving.  The  older  brother,  either  Charles  or 
Elisha,  came  immediately  from  Boston,  walking  the  entire 
distance,  sleeping  out  of  doors,  except  where  kindly  people 
gave  him  shelter. 

He  came  to  Wilton  to  Mr.  Butterfield  and  planned  with  him 
for  John’s  escape.  The  little  fellow  was  invited  to  visit  his 
brother  for  a  few  days  at  Mr.  Butterfield’s  house.  That  night 
Mr.  Butterfield  took  the  two  boys  in  his  wagon  and  started  for 
Boston,  driving  all  night.  Then  leaving  them  food,  he  hid 
them  behind  a  great  pile  of  logs  and  told  them  to  keep  very 
quiet  until  night,  that  they  would  hear  John’s  master  going 
in  pursuit  of  them.  During  the  day  they  did  hear  horses’ 
hoofs  and  saw  him  go  by  lashing  his  horse  and  swearing. 
Toward  night  they  saw  the  man  coming  back.  He  was 
slouched  down  in  the  wagon  holding  with  slack  rein  the  jaded 
horse,  both  man  and  beast  the  picture  of  dejection.  They  al¬ 
most  held  their  breaths  until  he  was  out  of  sight,  then  they 
started  on  their  long  walk.  They  hid  days  and  travelled 
nights.  When  their  food  was  gone,  they  begged  at  farm 
houses.  They  walked  all  the  way  to  Boston  except  when 
friendly  drivers  gave  them  rides. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  letter  from  Adela  (Bass) 
Cox: 
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“Father  said  that  he  was  such  a  sturdy  youngster  that  when 
they  were  walking  to  Boston  he  would  run  on  before  his 
brother  and  then  run  back  and  meet  him.” 

“When  Father  got  to  Boston  he  went  into  Mr.  Faxon’s  fam¬ 
ily,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Boston,  a  merchant.  Father 
went  to  school  and  nights  and  mornings  he  would  tend  the 
door  bell,  black  the  shoes,  scour  the  knives,  and  do  errands. 
When  he  was  old  enough  to  go  to  work,  Mr.  Faxon  wanted  his 
brother  to  let  him  remain  with  him  and  he  would  take  him 
into  his  business  house.” 

Evidently  this  arrangement  was  not  made. 

Another  incident  of  Uncle  John’s  boyhood  is  worthy  of 
mention.  Either  his  father  or  brother  Elisha  (Addie  and 
Lilia  do  not  agree  as  to  which  one)  took  him  to  Quincy,  Mass, 
when  he  was  ten  years  old  to  see  President  John  Adams,  for 
whom  he  was  named.  The  President  took  him  on  his  knee  and 
talked  to  him.  In  after  years  Uncle  John  told  his  children 
about  it  and  repeated  to  them  what  President  Adams  said  to 
him. 

When  Uncle  John  was  fourteen  years  old,  he  came  back  to 
Wilton  to  visit  his  brothers.  He  was  mounted  on  a  handsome 
dappled  gray  horse  and  had  the  air  and  the  dress  of  the  city. 
In  this  sparsely  settled  region  where  passersby  were  rare, 
especially  strangers  from  the  city,  he  made  quite  a  sensation ; 
and  one  who  noticed  him  and  remembered  him  was  a  little 
three  year  old  child  playing  in  a  sand  pile  by  a  log  house  — 
his  future  wife,  Mary  Perham. 

Ten  years  later,  when  he  was  twenty-four  and  she  thirteen, 
he  visited  Wilton  again.  Invited  to  sing  in  the  choir  at  the 
East  Wilton  church  service,  according  to  a  custom  of  the  time, 
he  had  a  good  view  of  the  congregation.  Mary  Perham  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention.  He  inquired  her  name,  then  went  back 
to  Boston  to  earn  money  enough  to  marry  her. 

Four  years  later  with  ten  thousand  dollars  laid  by,  he  made 
a  third  trip  to  Wilton.  Inquiries  told  him  that  Mary  Perham 
was  still  unwed.  He  met  her  brother  who  invited  him  to  dine 
with  them. 
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This  was  Monday  morning.  Mary  came  to  the  door  with 
her  sleeves  rolled  up.  Her  first  thought  was  of  her  appear¬ 
ance;  the  next,  what  she  should  have  for  dinner.  She 
whipped  up  some  cream  biscuits  and  soon  dinner  was  ready. 
Uncle  John  thought  he  never  tasted  such  delicious  biscuits. 

They  were  married  three  years  later,  Dec.  2,  1830,  in  church 
at  Farmington.  This  was  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  only  time 
within  Aunt  Mary’s  remembrance  that  Thanksgiving  Day  was 
in  December.  The  bride  and  groom  went  to  board  in  Precep¬ 
tor  Green’s  family,  where  she  had  boarded  when  attending 
school  at  Farmington  Academy. 

I  quote  again  from  Cousin  Addie’s  letter: 

“People  said  they  were  the  handsomest  couple  that  ever 
entered  the  church.  I  can  remember  when  Father  had  dim¬ 
pled,  red  cheeks  and  brown,  curly  hair.” 

Uncle  John  opened  a  hat  and  fur  store  in  Farmington. 
Later  he  came  to  Wilton  and  went  into  partnership  with  Uncle 
Elisha  in  the  hat  business.  He  exchanged  his  house  in  Farm¬ 
ington  for  the  one  now  known  as  the  “Dascombe  house,”  be¬ 
hind  the  Congregational  church.  Since  then  the  style  of  this 
house  has  been  much  changed. 

Uncle  Elisha  left  Wilton  in  1839,  nine  years  after  Uncle 
John’s  marriage,  and  Uncle  John  and  Uncle  Seth  carried  on 
the  business. 

In  reply  to  questions  from  me,  Cousin  Addie  writes : 

“I  do  not  know  the  time  that  Uncle  Seth  came  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  (hat  and  fur  business) .  As  I  remember  it  they  closed  up 
the  business  and  my  father  built  a  starch  factory  and  made 
potato  starch  which  was  the  great  thing  at  that  time.  My 
father  continued  in  that  until  the  potato  rot  came  and  ruined 
the  business.  Then  he  bought  the  gristmill  but  sold  it  before 
we  left  Wilton.” 

They  left  Wilton  in  1861  for  Boston.  There  they  kept  a 
family  boarding  house  of  a  high  type. 

(The  ruined  walls  of  the  starch  factory  were  still  standing 
on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the  town  hall  when  I  was  a  student 
in  the  Academy.  Uncle  Seth  owned  it  at  that  time.) 
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Although  I  never  saw  Uncle  John  but  a  few  times  —  indeed, 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  saw  him  but  once,  yet  I  have  a  very 
distinct  mental  picture  of  him,  —  a  slight  man  a  little  below 
the  medium  height,  straight,  quick  in  movement,  with  white 
hair  and  beard,  a  sweet,  kindly  mouth  and  alert  eyes,  and  a  shy 
but  not  self-conscious  smile.  He  seemed  like  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  courteous,  gentle,  lovable.  He  was  what  my 
grandfather  might  have  been  had  he  had  the  environment  of 
the  city  instead  of  the  farm. 

As  with  my  grandmother,  Aunt  Mary  was  the  stronger  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  family,  the  executive  branch,  the  leader.  Her 
strength  of  character,  push,  and  cheerfulness  made  their 
boarding  house  a  home  of  refinement  to  those  who  were  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  be  domiciled  there. 

Dec.  2,  1880  they  celebrated  their  golden  wedding. 

Six  years  later  — 1886  —  Uncle  John  died,  but  Aunt  Mary 
lived  to  be  ninety-one,  dying  Feb.  19,  1901.  Quoting  from  her 
obituary : 

“Mrs.  Bass  retained  all  her  faculties  to  the  last.  She  was  a 
woman  of  high  aspirations  and  noble  Christian  character. 
Above  all,  she  was  of  an  exceedingly  cheerful  disposition  and 
cast  a  happy  radiance  all  about  her.  She  was  not  only  cheer¬ 
ful,  but  she  was  the  soul  of  merriment  even  in  her  old  age,  and 
her  witty  remarks  delighted  her  family  and  friends.” 

SETH  BASS  (7) 

Seth  Bass,  son  of  Jeriah  and  Lucretia  (Savil)  Bass,  was  born 
in  Wilton,  Maine,  July  25,  1808,  one  month  after  the  town  was 
incorporated.  April  17,  1804,  his  mother  died,  and  his  father 
married  again. 

His  second  wife  was  Hannah  Palmer  of  Fayette  and  their 
daughter,  Alice,  was  born  July  20,  1805.  Whether  Uncle  Seth 
grew  up  in  the  care  of  his  stepmother  or  was  bound  out  as  his 
brothers  Elisha  and  John  were,  I  do  not  know. 

The  first  that  we  know  of  Uncle  Seth’s  business  affairs  is 
that  he  worked  for  Uncle  Elisha  and  Uncle  John  making 
gentleman’s  silk  hats.  At  that  time  a  tall  hat  was  a  necessity 
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for  every  well-dressed  man.  Their  factory  occupied  the  first 
floor  of  the  building  on  the  site  of  the  present  Guy  Coolidge 
store. 

After  Uncle  Elisha  moved  to  Farmington,  Uncle  Seth  went 
into  company  with  Uncle  John. 

Later  they  gave  up  the  hat  business  and  began  making 
potato  starch  in  the  brick  building  standing  where  the  town 
hall  now  is.  Some  of  the  bricks  from  that  factory  still  remain 
in  the  walls  of  the  Sawyer  store.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Bass  brothers  bought  the  business  and  the  factory  or  whether 
they  themselves  built  the  factory  and  introduced  that  industry 
into  the  town.  According  to  Cousin  Adela  Cox,  they  continued 
this  until  the  year  of  the  potato  rot,  then  gave  up  starch  mak¬ 
ing  and  bought  the  gristmill. 

In  1861,  Uncle  John  sold  out  his  share  in  the  gristmill  and 
moved  to  Boston. 

Years  after  that,  after  Capt.  George  Fernald  had  an  interest 
in  the  gristmill,  Father  told  me  that  Uncle  Seth  owned  two- 
thirds  of  the  gristmill.  He  was  only  a  silent  partner  then  and 
eventually  sold  out  to  Capt.  Fernald.  That  was  before  the 
new  mill  where  the  Brookside  Filling  Station  now  is  had  come 
into  being.  The  old  mill  is  the  block  still  owned  by  G.  H.  Bass 
&  Co.,  next  to  Sawyer’s  store. 

When  we  moved  into  the  village,  1867,  Uncle  Seth  lived  in 
the  only  house  on  the  left  side  of  the  street  as  one  goes  up 
Bass  hill.  That  house  has  since  been  moved  to  the  next  lot 
up  the  hill  and  is  known  as  the  “Marion  Russell  house.”  The 
site  of  the  old  house  is  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Trefethen’s  build¬ 
ings. 

At  that  time,  1867,  there  was  a  small  farm  included  with  the 
house.  At  the  entrance  to  what  is  now  Village  View  a  gate 
opened  into  a  large  cow  pasture  extending  along  the  bank  of 
the  stream  perhaps  as  far  as  the  Hunt  house. 

October  9,  1834,  Seth  Bass  was  married  to  Nancy  Russell  of 
Weld,  daughter  of  Abel  Russell  and  Nancy  Clements. 

Seth  first  saw  Nancy  Russell  at  church.  She  was  a  very 
pretty  girl,  at  least,  so  he  thought ;  but  with  his  characteristic 
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caution,  he  wanted  to  see  how  she  looked  in  her  own  home 
Monday  morning  before  he  allowed  himself  to  fall  in  love  with 
her.  So  he  called  on  her  Monday  morning. 

Anyone  who  knew  Aunt  Nancy  would  know  that  she  stood 
the  test,  for  she  was  always  immaculate.  She  would  look  as 
trim  and  sweet  over  the  wash  tub  Monday  morning  as  in  her 
fine  clothes  at  church,  and  her  house  would  be  neat  and  in 
order.  Later  her  sons  sometimes  thought  her  over- neat  when 
she  insisted  upon  their  removing  their  muddy  boots  and  don¬ 
ning  their  slippers  before  they  came  into  the  house. 

That  she  was  a  helpmeet  cannot  be  doubted,  for  she  was 
thrifty  as  well  as  neat  and  knew  how  to  make  her  husband’s 
earnings  go  as  far  as  possible.  A  part  of  his  financial  success 
can  no  doubt  be  attributed  to  his  wife.  A  person  of  strong 
character,  her  influence  was  felt  in  church  and  social  life. 

Uncle  Seth  was  the  only  one  of  my  great-uncles  that  I  knew 
personally.  Uncle  Charles  and  Uncle  Elisha,  I  never  saw. 
Uncle  John,  I  saw  a  few  times  and  I  have  a  faint  remembrance 
of  seeing  Uncle  Jeriah. 

Uncle  Seth  had  the  same  shy,  self-conscious  manner  that 
my  grandfather  had  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  He  really 
did,  however,  have  much  more  self-confidence.  He  was  a  man 
of  few  words,  not  an  easy  talker.  He  was  slow  in  movement, 
while  Grandfather  was  rather  quick  and  nervous. 

Although  Uncle  Seth  was  one  of  the  prominent  figures  in 
my  youthful  memories,  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  felt  acquainted 
with  him.  His  reserve  built  a  wall  around  him  that  I  could 
not  climb.  But  I  always  looked  upon  him  with  the  greatest 
respect. 

It  was  as  Deacon  Bass,  the  exemplary  Christian,  that  I  re¬ 
membered  him.  He  was  made  deacon  about  1857  and  held 
that  office,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  until  his 
death  twenty-five  years  later. 

He  always  attended  church  and  the  weekly  prayer  meeting 
and  usually  took  part  by  testimony  or  prayer  or  both.  Many 
a  time  I  have  watched  him  getting  ready  to  speak.  He  would 
clear  his  throat,  edge  around  on  the  seat,  perhaps  clear  his 
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throat  again,  look  around  to  see  if  some  one  was  rising  to 
speak.  If  so,  he  would  sit  back  comfortably,  only  to  go  through 
the  same  experience  again  until  he  finally  got  on  his  feet  and 
discharged  his  duty. 

He  was  very  faithful  in  his  Bible  reading  and  regarded  that 
as  one  of  the  necessities  for  the  maintenance  of  a  consistent 
Christian  life.  When  examining  candidates  for  the  church 
he  almost  invariably  asked  them  if  they  read  the  Bible.  .He 
always  maintained  family  worship,  and  asked  the  blessing 
before  meals. 

Uncle  Seth  was  converted  in  a  Methodist  revival,  I  have  been 
told,  and  joined  the  Methodist  church.  It  is  quite  a  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  picture  Uncle  Seth,  quiet,  calm,  apparently 
unemotional,  as  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type,  when  their  worship  was  punctuated  so  thickly 
with  “Amen!”  and  “Praise  the  Lord!”  that  the  one  who  was 
speaking  or  praying  could  sometimes  be  heard  with  difficulty. 

In  1837,  he  and  his  wife  Nancy  joined  the  Congregational 
church  of  Wilton.  His  wife  was  credited  with  the  change. 
Probably  she  was  a  member  of  the  Weld  Congregational  church 
before  her  marriage  or  at  least  had  been  brought  up  there. 
However,  Uncle  Seth  seemed  to  be  “Congregational  timber” 
by  nature.  If  it  was  Aunt  Nancy’s  influence  that  caused  his 
change  in  church  homes,  he  followed  his  usual  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  things  through  before  acting,  for  it  was  three  years  after 
his  marriage  before  he  became  a  Congregationalist. 

In  1851,  the  Congregational  Parish  of  Wilton  was  organized 
and  Seth  Bass  was  elected  treasurer,  an  office  which  he.  held 
for  thirty  years,  when  failing  health  obliged  him  to  give  it  up. 

During  this  time  one  of  our  ministers  remarked  that  he 
never  saw  so  remarkable  a  church,  so  prompt  in  their  pay¬ 
ments.  The  minister  did  not  know  that  the  reason  that  his 
money  was  always  ready  for  him  was  not  because  of  a  remaik- 
able  church  but  because  of  a  remarkable  treasurer,  who  ad¬ 
vanced  from  his  own  pocketbook  whatever  was  lacking  in  the 
parish  treasury  waiting  his  time  for  reimbursement,  a  practice 
that  has  been  continued  by  his  son  and  grandson. 
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In  1856  the  site  of  the  present  church  building  was  bought. 
Deacon  Seth  Bass  and  John  A.  Bass  were  appointed  on  the 
building  committee. 

If  one  reads  the  records  of  the  Wilton  Congregational  church 
and  parish  for  the  forty-five  years  that  Seth  Bass  was  con¬ 
nected  with  that  church,  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the 
important  place  which  he  filled.  Not  only  did  he  take  the 
heavy  end  in  financial  matters  but  in  all  affairs  of  church 
policy  his  judgment  was  sought.  His  consistent  Christian  life 
held  the  church  to  high  ideals  and  projected  his  influence 
beyond  his  lifetime.  That  he  loved  the  church  was  shown  not 
only  by  his  activity  in  church  work  and  regular  attendance  at 
its  services,  but  by  his  leaving  in  his  will  a  legacy  to  the 
church. 

He  was  interested,  too,  in  Missionary  work,  especially  in 
that  of  his  own  state  and  nation.  Many  years  before  his  death, 
both  he  and  Aunt  Nancy  were  made  life  members  of  the  Maine 
Missionary  Society. 

As  a  citizen  Uncle  Seth  was  public  spirited.  We  often  re¬ 
marked  that  very  few  men  who  had  neither  children  nor 
grandchildren  in  the  school  would  be  as  interested  as  he  was 
in  the  Academy  and  as  generous  with  his  time  and  money  to 
further  its  interests. 

For  twenty-three  years  (1858-1881)  he  was  town  treasurer. 
It  was  his  ambition  to  keep  the  office  till  he  could  see  the  town 
out  of  debt.  This  he  did,  but  it  cost  him  his  life.  A  few  weeks 
before  the  March  town  meeting  his  physician  told  him  that  an 
operation  was  necessary. 

“Not  until  after  town  meeting,”  Uncle  Seth  said. 

But  when  town  meeting  was  over,  it  was  too  late  to  operate. 
His  weeks  of  strenuous  labor  had  hastened  the  disease  more 
than  was  expected.  For  a  little  more  than  a  year  he  lived,  only 
to  suffer,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  nearly  seventy-nine, 
he  passed  on. 

Aunt  Nancy’s  loyalty  and  devotion  to  her  husband  were 
shown  in  these  last  months.  She  herself  was  in  failing  health 
and  had  dropped  many  of  the  household  cares.  Her  one  de- 
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sire  now  was  to  care  for  Uncle  Seth.  She  prayed  that  her 
strength  might  last  as  long  as  he  needed  her.  As  she  herself 
grew  weaker,  most  of  her  time  was  spent  in  bed  when  not 
caring  for  him,  but  her  hands  ministered  to  him  to  the  last. 

After  Uncle  Seth’s  death,  Aunt  Nancy  went  to  the  home  of 
her  daughter,  Mary  Frye,  in  Patten,  to  rest  and  recuperate. 
She  was  never  able  to  return.  She  lived  until  July  of  the 
next  year. 

Shortly  before  her  death,  she  expressed  the  wish  that  five 
hundred  dollars  of  her  money  be  given  to  the  Congregational 
church  at  Wilton  toward  a  vestry.  Although  not  legally  bound 
to  do  so,  her  children  respected  her  wishes.  More  was  added 
to  this  sum  and  soon  the  vestry  was  built,  a  monument  to  Mrs. 
Nancy  Russell  Bass. 

As  time  went  on  and  a  larger  room  became  necessary,  G.  H. 
Bass  bought  the  old  vestry,  moved  it  to  Allen  Street  and  made 
it  into  a  dwelling  house.  It  was  first  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Chamberlain,  next  by  the  John  Bass  family,  and  later 
by  Misses  Elisabeth  and  Anne  Bass. 

Descendants  of  Jeriah  Bass  (6)  and  Hannah  Palmer  of 
Fayette,  his  second  wife,  married  Aug.  23,  1804. 

Children : 

Alice,  born  July  20,  1805,  married  Aug.  22,  1857,  second  wife  of 
Lorin  Adams,  Wilton 

Hiram,  born  married  “Betsey  S . ” 

died  Dec.  20,  1854. 

Hiram’s  children: 

Elizabeth,  M.  R.,  born  May  7,  1837 
Hiram  Hawes,  born  May  17,  1840 
Bancroft  Williams,  born  July  31,  1842 


IV 

Grandchildren 

CHARLES  BASS,  JR.  (8)  descended  from 
Charles  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

Charles  Bass,  Jr.  (8)  was  born  in  Weld,  Maine,  March  18, 
1811;  died  July  13,  1854. 

November  24,  1838,  he  married  Lucinda  Furbush  who  died 
May  8,  1846. 

I  have  been  unable  to  learn  much  about  him  or  his  family. 
Weld  town  records  give  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Eveline  A., 
Apr.  or  Aug.  1,  1843  (date  illegible)  and  her  marriage  to 
Hiram  Ladd  of  Weld,  at  Weld,  April  17,  1861.  A  letter  of 
inquiry  about  George  Bass’s  family  revealed  that  Eveline  (or 
Evelyn  as  she  spelled  it)  had  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Nettie  Boynton, 
living  in  Hallowell,  Maine.  I  answered  her  questions  and 
asked  for  information  in  regard  to  her  mother’s  family  and 
her  own,  but  received  no  reply  to  that  or  succeeding  letters. 

SUSAN  (BASS)  GREENWOOD  (8)  descended  from 
Charles  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

Susan  (Bass)  Greenwood  (8)  was  born  in  Weld,  Maine, 
March  26,  1812,  and  died  in  Wilton,  Nov.  3,  1898.  She  was 
married  September  4,  1834,  to  Cyrus  Greenwood,  who  was 
born  March  10,  1810,  and  died  January  17,  1890,  at  Wilton. 
He  was  a  jeweler  living  in  Weld  and  later  in  Wilton. 

Their  children  were : 

1.  Emmerlin  L.,  born  Nov.  18,  1835,  at  Weld,  Maine;  died  June 
25,  1905;  married  Alfred  Bolan,  M.D.  Sept.  1,  1867,  at  New 
Sharon,  Maine. 

2.  Henrietta  Luella  (Greenwood)  Fenderson.  Her  family  and 
descendants  are  given  with  the  ninth  generation. 

GEORGE  BASS  (8)  descended  from 
Charles  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

George  Bass  (8),  son  of  Charles  Bass  (7)  and  Susanna 
(Lane)  Bass,  was  born  in  Weld,  March  13,  1826.  He  spent  the 
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first  twenty  years  of  his  life  on  the  farm  in  Weld,  then  came 
to  Wilton  where  he  acted  as  clerk  for  John  F.  W.  Gould  for  a 
time  and  later  for  Gideon  L.  Pease,  staying  with  him  two 
years.  In  1850,  he  went  into  business  for  himself  in  Wilton 
Village. 

In  1857,  he  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Potter,  daughter  of 
Robert  Potter,  and  two  years  later  moved  to  East  Wilton.  He 
bought  real  estate  there  and  continued  in  trade  there  until  his 
death. 

It  was  said  of  him,  “He  was  square  in  all  his  dealings, 
paying  one  hundred  cents  on  a  dollar,  always  doing  as  he 
agreed.” 

The  facts  given  previously  were  gained  from  the  obituary 
printed  soon  after  George  Bass’s  death.  As  it  differs  in  many 
particulars  from  his  biography  as  given  by  his  daughter  Lena, 
I  will  add  her  story. 

George  Bass  was  born  in  Weld,  Maine,  March  10,  1826.  He 
went  to  high  school  for  a  time  in  Wilton,  rooming  in  the  old 
Leavitt  Tavern,  now  Hotel  Wilton,  on  Main  Street  opposite 
Weld  Street.  He  clerked  in  the  store  of  Robert  Potter,  corner 
of  Maine  and  Curve  Streets,  sometimes  called  “The  Potter 
Stand.” 

Dec.  10, 1857,  George  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Potter,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Robert  Potter  and  Mary  Noyes.  Their  marriage  had 
been  delayed  several  months  after  they  had  been  published. 
Finally  they  surprised  their  friends  by  being  married  at  a 
church  social  in  Walker’s  Hall,  the  only  place  then  available 
for  social  activities  outside  of  dwelling  houses.  (This  hall  was 
over  what  is  now  Stockford’s  Drug  Store.)  It  is  my  impression 
that  their  sudden  decision  to  have  the  ceremony  performed 
then  and  there  was  the  result  of  the  guying  of  their  friends 
on  their  delay. 

Two  years  afterward  he  moved  to  East  Wilton.  At  first 
they  lived  in  a  house  across  the  bridge  and  he  clerked  in  the 
store  of  Gideon  Pease.  Pease  did  not  pay  him  his  wages  until 
they  had  amounted  to  $800.  Then  George  took  it  up  in  stock 
and  started  in  trade  for  himself.  Later  he  bought  the  store 
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and  fitted  up  the  second  story  for  a  home.  During  the  forty 
odd  years  that  he  was  proprietor  of  the  store,  this  was  his 
home  and  since  his  death  has  been  kept  in  the  family. 

George  Bass’s  popularity  as  a  merchant  was  due  partly  to 
his  genial  manner,  partly  to  his  strict  honesty.  He  would  not 
take  advantage  of  a  person’s  ignorance  to  drive  a  sharp  bar¬ 
gain  and  would  give  the  same  attention  to  a  poor  woman  as 
to  a  wealthy  customer.  He  was  a  great  joker,  and  I  suspect, 
a  good  storyteller. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  him  was  confined  chiefly  to 
hurried  meal  time  visits.  In  his  time  stores  were  open  from 
early  morning  to  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Unless  the  store 
was  large  enough  to  necessitate  the  employment  of  a  clerk, 
the  proprietor  was  on  duty  himself  with  dinner  and  supper 
snatched  hastily  while  the  store  door  was  locked. 

But  although  the  head  of  the  house  had  little  time  for 
sociability  in  his  home,  the  spirit  of  hospitality  permeated 
everything.  One  never  doubted  that  one  was  a  welcome  guest. 
His  wife,  Mary  Elizabeth,  or  Lizzie,  as  everyone  called  her, 
loved  company.  She  was  a  big  woman.  Not  only  did  she  have 
a  commanding  figure,  tall  and  well  proportioned,  but  a  full, 
rich  voice,  a  generous  smile,  and  a  big  heart.  Outside  her  own 
home  she  was  a  leader  in  church  and  social  functions.  She 
organized  the  East  Wilton  Cemetery  Association  and  for 
twenty  years  managed  its  affairs. 

ELIZA  WAITE  (BASS)  LAKE  (8)  descended  from 
Samuel  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

Eliza  Waite,  the  oldest  child  of  Samuel  Bass  and  Phebe 
Houghton,  was  born  in  Weld,  Maine,  November  15,  1821.  In 
1835  she  moved  with  her  father’s  family  to  Wilton,  and  later 
to  Jay  to  what  is  now  the  Frank  Small  place  on  the  Old  Jay 
Road.  Here,  Eliza  fell  in  love  with  a  neighbor’s  son,  Harrison 
Lake,  who  lived  in  the  next  house  below,  the  place  where  Her¬ 
bert  Sewall  now  lives.  Harrison  took  his  bride  home  to  live 
in  a  large  family  of  Lakes.  Not  only  did  this  girl  of  nineteen 
have  to  learn  to  live  with  her  husband  and  mother-in-law, 
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(which  in  this  case  was  not  difficult)  but  also  a  father-in-law, 
and  I  don’t  know  how  many  brothers  and  sisters-in-law.  She 
was  not  strong  and  the  work  was  hard ;  and  she  had  high  ideals 
and  a  sensitive  nature.  As  is  almost  inevitable  in  a  family 
like  that,  there  was  more  or  less  friction.  When  Eliza  felt  that 
she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  she  insisted  that  her  husband  make 
a  home  for  her. 

Where  they  went  I  do  not  know,  but  my  impression  is  that 
Aunt  Eliza  went  home  and  Uncle  Harrison  hunted  up  work 
somewhere  else.  Mary  thinks  that  they  lived  in  Easton,  Mass, 
at  one  time,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  were  living  in  Weld 
when  the  younger  of  their  two  daughters,  Emma  Asenath, 
died.  The  circumstances  connected  with  her  death  throw  light 
on  Uncle  Harrison’s  character.  Emma,  a  beautiful  little  girl 
with  golden  curls,  was  taken  ill.  Uncle  Harrison  came  to 
Wilton  for  a  physician.  Before  the  doctor  got  started,  another 
man  came  in  haste  asking  him  to  come  at  once  to  see  his  child 
who  was  very  ill.  He  begged  Uncle  Harrison  to  let  the  doctor 
go  to  his  house  first.  When  the  physician  saw  Emma  the  next 
day,  he  found  her  dangerously  ill  with  scarlet  fever.  The 
other  little  girl  lived,  but  Emma  died,  the  victim  of  her 
father’s  unselfishness. 

Perhaps  Uncle  Harrison  was  too  easily  imposed  upon  by 
shrewder  men,  he  and  his  family  sometimes  suffering  thereby. 
Certainly  he  was  not  a  financial  success,  but  he  was  a  good 
man,  a  conscientious  Christian,  doing  the  right  as  he  saw  it. 
Not  only  did  he  read  the  Bible  and  pray  with  his  family  every 
day,  but  following  the  example  of  Daniel  of  old  he  “went  into 
his  chamber  and  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  times  a  day  and 
prayed.” 

At  one  time  his  daughter,  Evelyn  Eldora,  a  child  of  perhaps 
twelve  years,  unexpectedly  developed  a  devotional  spirit.  She 
told  her  mother  that  she  would  like  to  go  away  to  pray  three 
times  a  day  as  her  father  did.  Of  course  Aunt  Eliza  was 
pleased.  Accordingly,  Evie  began  going  to  her  room  for  a 
short  time  after  each  meal.  Soon  her  mother  noticed  that 
she  always  reappeared  immediately  after  the  dishes  were  done. 
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When  Aunt  Eliza  suggested  that  her  little  girl  select  some 
other  time  for  prayer,  the  child’s  devotional  habits  suddenly 
ceased. 

It  was  this  same  Cousin  Evie  that  sized  my  character  up. 
Grandmother  Bass,  looking  through  her  rose-colored  glasses 
as  grandmothers  have  a  way  of  doing,  remarked  one  day,  “I’m 
afraid  Lizzie  is  too  good  to  grow  up.” 

“Humph!”  Evie  snorted  contemptuously.  “I  guess  she  has 
human  nature  enough  to  last  her  a  while  longer.”  And  so  it 
has  proved. 

I  have  no  remembrance  of  Aunt  Eliza  as  a  personality.  I 
remember  visiting  at  her  home  in  Industry  with  Father  and 
Mother  when  quite  a  small  child,  but  Aunt  Eliza  forms  no 
part  of  the  picture.  That  is  unfortunate,  for  Aunt  Asenath 
always  said  that  I  looked  very  much  like  Aunt  Eliza. 

In  early  spring  of  1867  they  moved  to  Nor  ridge  wock.  Aunt 
Eliza  was  not  strong,  and  the  hard  work  and  exposure  incident 
to  moving  brought  on  what  doctors  then  called  “congestion 
of  the  lungs,”  probably  pneumonia.  Leaving  her  in  the  care 
of  a  neighbor,  Uncle  Harrison  brought  his  daughter  Evie,  a 
partial  invalid,  to  our  house  and  took  Aunt  Asenath  back  with 
him  to  nurse  Aunt  Eliza.  When  they  reached  Norridgewock, 
they  found  Aunt  Eliza  dead.  She  had  died  of  heart  failure. 
A  few  months  later  Evie  followed  her  mother. 

Uncle  Harrison  married  again,  but  after  a  few  years  of 
struggle  he  was  glad  to  lay  his  burdens  down  and  join  Aunt 
Eliza  in  the  better  country. 

SAMUEL  SAVIL  BASS  (8)  descended  from 
Samuel  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

Samuel  Savil  Bass,  my  father,  son  of  Samuel  Bass  and 
Phebe  Houghton,  was  born  in  Weld,  Jan.  25,  1824.  Born  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Blue  in  a  valley  almost  surrounded  by 
mountains,  he  thought  that  the  skyline  of  the  mountains 
marked  the  edge  of  the  world.  If  he  could  only  climb  to  their 
tops  he  could  look  down  into  the  nothingness  beyond.  He 
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had  heard  of  Wilton  and  Boston,  so  he  knew  that  there  must 
be  more  world  in  that  direction. 

When  Father  was  eleven  years  old,  the  family  moved  to 
Wilton  to  what  is  now  the  Woodward  farm  on  the  Old  Jay 
Road,  then  to  the  old  Bennett  place  on  the  back  side  of  Bass 
Hill,  and  finally  settled  on  the  Frank  Small  place  on  the  Old 
Jay  Road. 

The  nearest  schoolhouse  was  the  old  brick  building  nearly 
over  to  North  Jay  on  the  old  road.  In  recent  years  it  has  been 
used  as  a  dwelling  house.  In  Father’s  boyhood,  the  desks 
were  placed  on  three  sides  of  the  room,  close  against  the  wall, 
the  pupils  facing  the  wall.  I  think  the  desks  were  not  sep¬ 
arate,  but  one  continuous  bench.  The  windows  were  high  so 
that  the  pupils’  attention  would  not  be  distracted  by  gazing 
out  of  doors.  My  impression  is  that  the  pupils  sat  on  stools 
and  that  when  they  recited  they  simply  turned  around  on  their 
stools  facing  inward.  But  the  teacher,  “Master  Bicknell,” 
deserved  to  rank  with  Arnold  of  Rugby,  if  he  may  be  judged 
by  the  enthusiasm  he  awakened  in  his  students.  We  still  have 
in  our  possession  two  maps  of  the  world  drawn  by  Father  and 
Aunt  Asenath  nearly  as  perfect  as  any  published  by  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co. 

Perhaps  Father  got  a  normal  school  training  from  Master 
Bicknell  in  that  little  old  brick  schoolhouse  on  the  back  road, 
or  he  may  have  been  one  of  the  kind  of  teachers  that  are  born, 
not  made.  Certainly  if  he  may  be  judged  by  his  reputation, 
he  was  a  very  successful  teacher.  That  was  the  day  of  two 
terms  a  year  with  a  female  teacher  in  the  summer  and  a  male 
teacher  in  the  winter.  Many  boys  went  to  school  winters  until 
they  were  twenty-one.  Therefore  the  discipline  was  much 
harder  than  today,  and  because  of  the  large  families  there 
were  few  small  rural  schools.  The  village  schools  consisted  of 
but  two  rooms,  primary  and  grammar,  with  no  set  course  of 
study.  No  teacher  was  supposed  to  look  his  lessons  over  be¬ 
fore  going  into  the  class.  If  he  was  caught  doing  so,  his  pres¬ 
tige  was  immediately  lost. 
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“Teacher  has  to  study  to  keep  up  with  us ;  he  doesn’t  know 
enough  to  teach  school.” 

If  he  couldn’t  solve  at  once  the  hardest  problem  in  Green- 
leaf’s  National  Arithmetic,  he  was  no  good. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  years  Father  taught  but  until  Mary 
was  old  enough  to  remember  it.  In  all,  he  taught  nineteen 
terms.  Probably  they  did  not  cover  nineteen  years,  however, 
as  he  taught  often  two  or  three  terms  in  a  season.  In  those 
days,  if  the  big  boys  didn’t  like  a  teacher  they  would  carry 
him  out,  and  another  teacher  would  be  hired  in  his  place. 
Often  Father  was  engaged  to  finish  schools  thus  interrupted. 
He  used  to  say  that  those  schools  were  the  easiest  that  he 
taught;  that  after  the  boys  had  thrown  out  one  teacher  they 
were  ready  to  settle  down  to  work.  No  doubt  his  reputation 
as  a  good  disciplinarian  helped  him.  He  was  a  good  disciplinar¬ 
ian,  but  kind.  In  many  ways  he  was  very  indulgent,  and 
he  never  scolded  either  his  pupils  or  his  children.  He  said 
all  that  he  had  to  say  in  one  sentence.  You  looked  into  his 
eyes  and  decided  that  it  was  best  to  obey.  That  was  the  end ; 
you  were  reinstated  in  his  favor. 

He  was  a  very  popular  teacher,  for  his  teaching  ability  was 
excellent  and  he  was  able  to  enthuse  his  pupils.  Mother  was 
a  better  scholar  than  Father,  but  it  was  always  to  Father  that 
we  went  for  help  in  our  studies.  After  he  had  explained  a 
thing,  it  was  no  longer  hard.  He  inspired  us  with  the  desire 
to  have  an  education  and  to  take  pride  in  our  standing  at 
school. 

The  following  incident  is  only  one  that  might  be  given : 

A  few  years  after  Father’s  death  we  received  a  visit  from 
a  minister,  Dr.  William  Brooks,  known  to  Mary  and  me  only 
from  hearing  our  people  speak  of  him.  He  told  us  that  he 
owed  all  that  he  was  to  Father  and  Grandmother  Bass.  He 
was  a  poor  boy  living  with  his  grandmother  near  the  “white 
schoolhouse”  in  Jay.  Father  asked  him  to  go  to  Sunday 
School,  saw  that  he  had  suitable  clothing,  and  took  him  into 
his  class  of  boys.  He  was  interested  and  became  a  regular 
attendant.  As  Dr.  Brooks  expressed  it, 
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“He  was  the  first  teacher  who  ever  asked  me  ‘Why?’  He 
taught  me  to  think  and  to  want  an  education.  Not  only  that, 
but  he  found  work  for  me  so  that  an  education  became  pos¬ 
sible.” 

It  was  when  the  boy  was  working  for  Uncle  Harrison  Lake 
that  he  met  Grandmother,  who  was  visiting  there.  Through 
her  influence  his  spiritual  nature  was  awakened  and  he  de¬ 
cided  to  study  for  the  ministry. 

It  was  Father’s  reputation  as  a  teacher  that  secured  for 
Mary  and  me  our  first  schools  and  his  wise  counsel  that  helped 
to  make  them  a  success.  Only  very  rarely  did  we  find  a  school 
district  in  this  region  that  did  not  contain  some  of  his  old 
pupils. 

Before  his  marriage,  probably  in  his  twenties,  he  went  to 
Massachusetts.  No  doubt  that  was  when  Aunt  Eliza  was  liv¬ 
ing  in  Easton.  He  taught  in  the  winter  and  worked  on  some 
farm  in  summer. 

One  summer  he  hired  out  on  a  large  dairy  farm  during  the 
haying  season.  People  warned  him  that  his  employer  was  a 
real  slave  driver,  and  added, 

“If  you  go  there,  you’ll  have  to  work  Sunday  the  same  as 
other  days  or  you’ll  get  fired.” 

Father  smiled  and  said  he  thought  he’d  try  it. 

Everything  went  smoothly  the  first  week.  Hard  work  and 
plenty  of  it,  but  Father  didn’t  mind  that.  Saturday  the  crew 
was  kept  mowing  all  day,  hand  mowing,  of  course.  Sunday 
morning,  bright  and  early,  they  were  called  to  go  into  the  hay 
field.  Father  turned  over  for  another  nap.  When  the  second 
summons  came,  he  simply  said  that  he  didn’t  engage  to  work 
Sundays.  The  farmer  used  the  usual  argument  of  the  ox  in 
the  pit,  but  he  saw  that  Father  understood  that  this  was  not 
an  emergency  case  but  a  carefully  laid  plan.  But  he  did  not 
intend  to  be  check-mated. 

“Well,  Bass,”  he  said  with  a  queer  little  smile,  —  “it  won’t 
trouble  your  conscience  to  do  chores  Sunday,  will  it?” 

“Certainly  not,”  Father  replied. 
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“All  right.  You  drive  up  three  cows  and  milk  them,  turn 
them  out  and  drive  up  three  more,  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
herd  is  milked.  The  rest  of  us  will  go  into  the  hay  field.” 

The  farmer  chuckled  as  he  turned  away.  He  knew  that  for 
one  man  to  milk  that  large  herd  of  cows  would  be  a  forenoon’s 
work. 

Father  said  nothing,  took  his  milk  pails,  drove  up  only  the 
cows  that  he  milked  on  week  days,  carried  the  milk  in,  changed 
his  clothes  and  went  to  church. 

He  was  not  “fired,”  and  he  was  never  again  asked  to  work 
Sunday. 

While  teaching  at  Livermore  Falls,  Father  met  his  future 
wife,  Esther  Allen  Smith.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Charles 
Smith,  a  farmer  in  Livermore,  and  Mary  Ann  Walker. 

Charles  Smith,  my  grandfather,  was  born  in  Stoughton, 
Mass.,  Apr.  15,  1803.  He  was  of  Puritan  stock,  having  de¬ 
scended  in  the  seventh  generation  through  the  two  families 
of  Smith  and  Holmes  from  Henry  Withington,  who  came  to 
Dorchester  in  1635  with  Richard  Mather  and  one  hundred 
others,  the  only  church  that  came  in  a  body  from  England. 

Why  and  when  Charles  and  Lemuel  Smith  came  to  Liver¬ 
more  is  not  known. 

My  knowledge  of  Grandfather’s  character  is  gleaned  from 
bits  here  and  there.  He  was  scrupulously  honest,  moral,  con¬ 
scientious,  kind-hearted,  free  and  generous,  strong  in  his  prej¬ 
udices,  decided  in  action,  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
and,  I  judge,  prominent  in  town  affairs.  He  had  a  sense  of 
humor  and  loved  to  joke.  Children  loved  him,  though  perhaps 
their  love  was  sometimes  mixed  with  a  wholesome  fear.  He 
smoked  and  had  his  glass  of  liquor  after  meals  as  did  many 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  not  a  religious  man,  disliked  min¬ 
isters,  especially  Methodist.  That  was  strange,  as  his  oldest 
sister  was  an  ardent  Methodist.  Perhaps  it  was  the  noise  and 
excitement  of  the  old  fashioned  Methodist  worship  that  was 
distasteful  to  him  as  it  was  later  to  Mother.  At  one  time  dur¬ 
ing  a  Methodist  revival,  he  forbade  the  children  going  to 
church.  But  four  of  them  had  already  become  interested  and 
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they  began  holding  prayer  meetings  of  their  own  in  the  barn. 
Later,  the  younger  children  went  to  the  Baptist  Sunday  School 
at  Livermore  Falls. 

Grandfather  respected  the  Sabbath  and  frowned  upon  any 
unnecessary  work  on  that  day.  At  one  time  when  some  of 
the  young  men  from  Livermore  Falls  got  the  habit  of  making 
a  holiday  of  it,  he  ordered  the  house  closed  as  if  no  one  was  at 
home.  The  ruse  worked. 

When  mother  was  a  girl,  before  towns  had  begun  to  make 
any  provision  for  the  care  of  tramps,  men  of  that  character 
often  visited  farmhouses  asking  food  or  shelter  for  the  night. 
These  were  usually  given,  especially  in  winter.  One  cold  night 
an  unusually  vile,  filthy  looking  specimen  knocked  at  the  door. 
He  was  given  food  but  refused  lodging.  No  bed  could  be  used 
again  after  he  had  slept  in  it.  The  next  day  he  was  found  by 
the  roadside  frozen  to  death.  Never  after  that  was  anyone 
turned  away.  A  bed  was  made  up  in  the  shed  or  in  one  of  the 
outhouses  and  kept  for  such  people. 

Aunt  Anna,  his  only  child  by  his  second  wife,  says  of  him, 

'‘He  was  never  really  well  in  the  years  that  I  remember  him. 
He  used  to  walk  around  in  the  fields  where  the  men  were  work¬ 
ing  in  haying  time,  hands  clasped  behind  him  and  my  small 
self  trotting  along  after  him  like  a  little  dog.  He  was  always 
kind  to  me.  I  would  run  to  him  for  comfort  that  never  failed.,, 

Grandmother  Smith  was  without  doubt  an  unusual  woman, 
one  of  the  kind  that  can  manage  her  household,  keep  the 
machinery  running  smoothly  giving  each  her  work  to  do,  have 
everything  “spic  and  span”  —  all  of  this  and  still  maintain  an 
equable,  happy  disposition.  My  mother  often  said  that  she 
could  not  remember  of  ever  hearing  her  mother  say  a  cross  or 
impatient  word  or  do  a  wrong  deed.  A  wonderful  tribute  to  a 
woman  that  had  given  birth  to  thirteen  children,  six  of  them 
twins.  Eleven  of  these  children,  eight  girls  and  three  boys, 
lived  to  maturity. 

Grandmother  was  a  Christian  woman  but  not  a  church 
member.  Although  she  made  no  secret  of  her  Christian  faith 
and  brought  up  her  children  in  it,  she  felt  that  it  was  not  wise 
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to  arouse  her  husband's  opposition  by  uniting  with  the  church. 
As  soon,  however,  as  there  was  a  Sunday  School  within  walk¬ 
ing  distance,  the  children  were  sent  to  it.  Later  all  but  one 
of  her  children  became  Christians,  and,  strangely  enough,  most 
of  them  were  Methodists. 

When  Grandmother  was  in  her  early  forties  (1848),  she 
died  of  what  was  then  called  quick  consumption,  probably 
tuberculosis. 

Grandfather  Smith  married  again,  had  one  child,  Anna,  and 
died  in  1861,  a  few  months  after  I  was  born. 

The  last  time  that  Mother  saw  him  was  when  she  and  Aunt 
Lucinda  Ellis  took  their  babies  down  to  show  him.  Nellie  was 
a  puny  little  thing  while  I  was  fat  and  chubby.  He  looked  the 
two  of  us  over,  then  remarked  in  his  droll  way, 

“Well,  Esther's  baby  looks  as  if  she  was  worth  raising." 

When  Grandmother  Smith  died,  Mother,  a  girl  of  fourteen 
years,  went  to  live  with  her  mother's  sister  for  whom  she  was 
named,  Mrs.  Esther  Kimball  of  Livermore  Falls.  This  gave 
Mother  better  school  facilities  than  most  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters  received.  Yet  this  was  meager  compared  with  her 
desire  for  knowledge.  She  studied,  not  for  marks,  or  the 
approbation  of  friends,  but  for  the  love  of  it.  Her  favorite 
subjects  were  astronomy  and  “mental  philosophy,"  now  called 
psychology,  both  heavy  subjects.  Of  course  she  could  have 
had  only  a  taste  of  either  of  them,  just  enough  to  whet  her 
appetite.  It  was  a  lifelong  regret  to  her  that  she  could  not 
have  gone  on  with  her  education,  but  a  girl  was  fortunate  at 
that  time  if  she  could  have  even  a  few  terms  at  high  school. 
I  like  to  think  of  Mother  now  as  satisfying  that  longing  for 
knowledge  by  getting  a  near  view  of  those  worlds  which  we 
can  only  glimpse  through  telescopes. 

Mother  was  not  a  great  reader.  Neither  time  nor  strength 
would  permit  that ;  but  she  was  a  good  reader.  She  read  only 
what  was  worth-while  and  remembered  what  she  read.  Often 
in  my  student  days  when  we  had  visitors,  perhaps  ministers, 
that  we  were  entertaining,  I  was  surprised  and  proud  at  her 
grasp  of  public  affairs  and  the  conclusions  at  which  she  had 
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arrived  through  her  reading.  I  was  glad  to  keep  silent  and  let 
her  uphold  the  honor  of  the  family.  Probably  she  would  not 
be  called  a  good  conversationalist,  however,  for  she  was  too 
reserved  to  talk  easily  with  most  strangers.  She  could  not 
talk  “small  talk”,  neither  could  she  perpetrate  a  joke.  Indeed, 
we  often  laughed  at  her  for  taking  a  joke  as  “honest-to-good- 
ness”  truth.  But  when  she  did  see  the  point  she  enjoyed  it 
even  when  the  laugh  was  on  herself. 

After  she  left  school,  she  taught  a  few  terms  near  home, 
and  worked  for  a  time  in  Portland  as  a  vest  maker,  living  with 
her  oldest  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Augusta  Smith  Walker  for  whom 
my  sister,  Mary  Augusta,  was  named. 

Those  were  the  times  when  every  man  to  be  well  dressed 
must  have  one  or  more  vests  of  brocaded  silk  or  satin,  or  a 
fancy  white  one.  There  she  learned  to  make  the  beautiful 
buttonholes  which  we  so  admired  but  could  never  equal. 

She  was  at  Livermore  Falls  at  the  time  of  the  “great 
awakening”  when  the  whole  village  was  stirred  to  religious 
fervor.  Conversions  were  manifold.  Mother  went  through  the 
revival  unmoved.  Instead  of  attracting  her,  the  emotion  and 
excitement  repelled  her.  The  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind  nor 
the  earthquake,  but  the  next  winter  through  the  still  small 
voice  of  a  saintly  Baptist  minister,  God  spoke  to  her  and  she 
answered  the  call. 

Father  began  his  Christian  life  the  same  year,  only  a  short 
time  before  his  marriage.  As  a  lad  he  was  the  victim  of  the 
old-fashioned  theology.  Unsuspected  by  his  parents  he  had 
come  to  think  of  God  as  a  great  being  whose  eye  was  con¬ 
stantly  on  him,  who  was  “snooping”  around  to  punish  him  for 
wrongdoing.  He  had  grown  up  with  the  fear  of  God  in  his 
heart,  but  with  it  hate,  not  love.  He  wanted  to  hide  away 
from  the  “All-seeing  Eye.”  Gladly  would  he  have  become  an 
atheist,  but  his  reason  forbade. 

When  the  revelation  of  God’s  love  came  to  him,  he  was  born 
into  a  new  world. 

Father’s  early  misconception  of  God  made  him  very  careful 
of  his  children’s  religious  education.  He  insisted  that  we  be 
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taught  the  love  of  God  before  we  learned  of  his  sterner  attri¬ 
butes.  We  were  told  of  a  good  God,  who  gave  us  things  to 
make  us  happy,  who  was  near  us  all  the  time  to  protect  us 
against  harm,  who  was  pleased  when  we  did  right  and  dis¬ 
pleased  when  we  were  naughty,  our  Heavenly  Father.  Fortu¬ 
nately  we  have  never  had  to  unlearn  those  childhood  lessons. 

Owing  to  the  failing  health  of  Grandfather  and  Grand¬ 
mother  Bass,  Father,  before  his  marriage,  took  over  Grand¬ 
father’s  farm  giving  them  a  life  maintenance.  It  was  the 
right  thing  for  him  to  do  being  the  only  living  son ;  but  it  was 
unfortunate  for  both  Father  and  Mother.  Father  was  a  born 
mechanic.  He  was  happy  when  working  with  tools.  He  did 
not  enjoy  farming,  except  orchard  work,  and  did  not  have  the 
physique  to  do  the  hard  work  which  was  required  of  farmers 
in  those  days. 

Mother,  although  well,  was  not  strong.  Ambitious  to  be  a 
helpmeet,  to  make  Father’s  dollars  go  as  far  as  possible,  a 
scrupulously  neat  housekeeper  and  fastidious  with  her  sewing, 
before  she  had  borne  her  second  child  her  health  was  broken 
down.  Although  she  had  a  maid  most  of  the  time  until  Aunt 
Asenath  came  to  live  with  us,  the  care  of  an  invalid  mother- 
in-law,  the  arduous  duties  of  a  farmer’s  wife,  the  large  family 
including  the  ever  present  “hired  man”  or  men,  were  too  much 
for  her  strength.  She  became  the  victim  of  terrible  head¬ 
aches,  usually  lasting  several  days  leaving  her  weak  and  ex¬ 
hausted.  These  occurred  with  more  or  less  frequency  as  long 
as  she  lived,  coming  between  her  and  much  of  the  pleasure 
she  might  otherwise  have  enjoyed  and  becoming  a  financial 
handicap  to  the  family. 

In  1867,  when  Mary  was  nine  years  old  and  I,  six,  Father 
sold  the  farm  in  Jay  and  bought  of  James  Greenwood  the 
house  which  we  now  occupy.  It  was  almost  new  having  been 
built  in  1858.  To  us  children  it  seemed  a  palace.  We  did  not 
then  know  how  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  old-fashioned 
farmhouse  which  we  left,  with  its  red  clapboards,  clambering 
woodbine,  and  smooth  lawn  terraced  to  the  road. 
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Father  left  the  old  place  without  a  pang  of  regret  except  for 
the  young  orchard  which  he  had  set  out  below  the  house. 
Every  tree  there  was  of  his  own  planting  and  nurture,  and  was 
just  coming  into  bearing.  He  tried  to  sell  the  farm  without 
the  orchard,  offering  it  at  half  price,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
He  had,  however,  a  field  of  seven  acres,  separate  from  the 
farm,  which  he  had  bought  with  the  first  money  that  he 
earned  after  he  was  twenty-one.  This  he  kept,  and  setting 
out  trees  around  the  wall,  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  we 
afterward  called  “Bonnyview  Orchard.”  Later,  he  bought 
more  land  and  year  by  year  added  trees  until  it  attained  its 
present  proportions  of  approximately  twenty-five  acres,  eight¬ 
een  of  which  bore  eight  hundred  apple  trees.  The  other  seven 
were  in  woodland. 

Wilton  Academy,  which  first  opened  its  doors  the  year  of 
our  advent  in  town,  was  the  lodestone  which  drew  my  Father 
to  Wilton  village.  To  give  his  children  as  good  an  education 
as  he  was  able  was  his  goal  and  to  that  end  he  and  Mother 
labored  and  sacrificed. 

For  several  years  before  leaving  the  farm,  Father  had  begun 
buying  and  selling  farm  produce.  After  he  moved  into  the 
village  he  made  this  his  principal  business  having  bought  one 
of  the  few  houses  in  town  that  had  a  large  cemented  cellar 
suitable  for  storage.  That  was  before  the  days  of  cold  storage 
buildings.  Gradually  he  gave  up  general  produce  and  devoted 
himself  to  trade  in  apples.  He  had  worked  up  quite  a  business 
in  grafting  and  pruning  trees,  also.  At  that  time  few  people 
in  this  region  understood  the  science  of  grafting  well  enough 
to  make  their  scions  live,  so  Father  had  very  little  competition. 
He  used  to  spend  weeks  every  spring  grafting  in  his  own  and 
neighboring  towns.  As  time  went  on,  the  apple  business  be¬ 
came  less  profitable.  Too  many  men  had  taken  it  up. 

When  sewing  machines  began  to  be  called  for  in  homes, 
Father  saw  an  opening  for  himself  as  a  sewing  machine  agent. 
In  that  he  was  very  successful  for  a  time,  selling  most  of  the 
machines  that  were  bought  in  this  region.  He  knew  machin¬ 
ery,  had  selected  a  good  machine,  and  was  a  good  salesman. 
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But  the  hard  times  of  the  ’70’s  caught  him.  It  was  the  old 
story  of  a  depression  —  fewer  sales,  smaller  profits,  competi¬ 
tion  with  cheaper  machines,  more  and  longer  terms  of  credit 
for  his  customers,  but  prompt  payments  or  exorbitant  rates  of 
interest  for  himself.  The  balance  began  to  swing  to  the  wrong 
side.  Harassed  as  he  was  for  money,  he  did  not  do  what  many 
fathers  would  have  done,  —  take  his  children  out  of  school 
and  set  them  to  work.  Mary  and  I  knew  very  little  of  the 
struggle  he  was  having  and  realized  little  how  necessary  was 
Mother’s  strict  economy. 

At  this  time  came  the  opportunity  to  take  Academy  board¬ 
ers.  In  that  way  enough  was  added  to  the  family  income  to 
pass  the  crisis.  But  those  years  of  hard  work  took  a  heavy 
toll. 

From  that  time  on,  Father’s  life  was  one  of  financial  strug¬ 
gle.  Gradually  he  worked  back  into  the  apple  business,  but  he 
was  in  competition  with  younger  men  and  not  in  a  position  to 
take  heavy  risks  in  order  to  make  good  profits.  He  must  be 
content  with  the  meager  commissions  that  were  meted  out 
to  him.  He  added  the  sale  of  agricultural  implements  to  his 
other  business  and  thus  by  working  from  early  morn  to 
late  night  he  kept  his  head  above  the  tide  of  debt  that  threat¬ 
ened  to  engulf  him. 

As  I  look  back  upon  his  life,  I  marvel  at  his  cheerfulness, 
his  sweetness  of  disposition.  It  was  his  trust  in  God  and  his 
interest  in  others  that  kept  him  from  growing  gloomy  and 
morose.  Very  seldom  he  said  anything  of  his  worries.  We 
knew  sometimes  by  his  silence,  but  usually  he  was  genial  and 
happy.  That  he  himself  could  not  have  the  luxuries  of  life  did 
not  trouble  him  particularly.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
given  them  to  his  family.  But  it  was  his  inability  to  do  his 
part  in  public  affairs  that  cut  him  most.  Progressive  by  nature 
and  public  spirited,  he  liked  to  see  things  move  forward.  He 
had  no  patience  with  those  who  would  trig  the  wheels.  He 
knew,  too,  that  he  had  the  ability  for  leadership  and  in  his 
days  of  prosperity  he  had  used  it. 
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During  the  first  years  of  the  Academy  when  even  the  slight¬ 
est  help  for  that  institution  was  gained  only  by  a  hard  fight, 
Father  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  For  many  years  he 
was  on  the  board  of  trustees  and  served  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  When  he  could  no  longer  contribute  to  its  support,  he 
stopped  attending  the  trustee  meetings.  He  felt  that  he  could 
no  longer  be  of  service. 

Many  a  time  in  his  later  years  on  coming  home  from  some 
important  meeting  he  would  tell  us  about  it  with  the  remark, 

“It  is  too  bad!  That  measure  ought  to  have  gone  through.” 

One  of  us  would  ask,  “Did  you  say  so  in  the  meeting?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  why  not?”  would  come  the  exasperated  query. 

“Because  I  could  not  help  pay  for  it.” 

And  then  the  sad  look  that  would  come  into  his  eyes  showed 
us  how  it  hurt  him. 

As  he  grew  older,  increasing  deafness  made  it  harder  for 
him  to  participate  in  community  affairs.  Although  still  main¬ 
taining  his  interest  in  town,  state,  and  national  affairs,  grad¬ 
ually  he  gave  up  attendance  at  public  meetings  except  those 
of  the  church.  For  a  long  time  after  he  heard  but  little  of  the 
service,  and  often  when  too  tired  to  keep  awake,  he  continued 
his  life-long  habit  of  church  going,  an  example  of  fidelity. 

Next  to  their  family,  Father  and  Mother  loved  their  church. 
For  her  they  labored  and  sacrificed.  Their  loyalty  and  regular 
church  attendance  had  great  influence  upon  Mary  and  me. 
Often  I  asked  Mother  if  she  was  going  to  some  entertainment 
which  I  knew  she  would  enjoy,  only  to  be  met  with  the  answer, 

“It’s  prayer  meeting  night.”  That  was  enough. 

In  my  childhood,  this  was  approximately  the  Sunday  pro¬ 
gram:  10.45  A.M.,  preaching  service;  12:00,  Sunday  School; 
12:45  P.M.,  dinner;  1:30,  preaching  service;  5:00,  or  some¬ 
times  6:30,  prayer  meeting. 

Barring  illness,  the  entire  family  attended  all  of  the  serv¬ 
ices.  Usually  Father  and  Aunt  Asenath  taught  in  the  Sunday 
School  and  all  of  us  stayed  for  the  lesson.  Then  home  to 
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baked  bean  dinner,  and  one  grand  rush  for  the  afternoon 
service. 

Sometime  in  the  ’70’s,  I  think,  the  afternoon  service  was  dis¬ 
continued.  Curiously  the  pioneer  in  that  movement  in  Wilton 
was  Mr.  E.  P.  Packard,  our  most  constant  church  attendant. 
After  a  serious  discussion  in  which  the  danger  of  Sabbath 
afternoon  desecration  by  walking,  riding,  or  some  other 
equally  frivolous  recreation  figured  largely,  the  experiment 
was  tried.  What  would  our  fathers  say  if  they  were  here  now ! 

Although  intensely  loyal,  Father  was  by  nature  progressive 
and  independent  in  his  thinking.  He  would  very  readily  and 
gladly  have  accepted  the  present  day  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  which  in  many  particulars  even  at  that  time  he  dimly  be¬ 
lieved.  Never  radical,  tolerant,  he  could  have  worshiped  with 
any  other  sect,  but  Mother  knew  that  the  Congregationalists 
were  a  little  nearer  the  Kingdom  than  any  other  denomination. 
Conservative  by  nature  and  strong  in  her  prejudices,  her 
reason  and  intelligence  kept  her  from  being  narrow.  But  she 
did  not  branch  out  into  new  paths.  She  followed  in  the  well- 
beaten  trails  which  those  of  better  education  and  greater 
spirituality  than  she  had  trodden. 

Father  was  ahead  of  his  time  in  many  other  ways.  In  his 
orchard  he  practiced  what  later  experts  preached.  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  ultimate  success  of  flying  machines  and  sub¬ 
marines  notwithstanding  the  scientific  books  of  his  time  called 
those  things  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  politics,  Father  was  always  a  Republican.  Having  no 
boys  with  whom  to  share  his  enthusiasm,  he  educated  his  girls 
to  a  proper  respect  for  that  party.  He  succeeded  so  well  with 
me  that  from  the  first  Republican  rally  at  Farmington  to 
which  I  was  taken  when  nine  years  old  until  I  left  home  to 
teach,  I  scarcely  ever  missed  a  political  meeting  within  reach. 
It  was  really  an  important  factor  in  my  education,  for  we 
heard  such  men  as  Reed,  Blaine,  Frye,  Dingley,  Garfield,  and 
others  of  that  caliber. 

Father  was  not  a  politician.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
political  office  he  ever  held  was  as  a  member  of  the  town  com¬ 
mittee. 
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Through  the  instrumentality  of  one  of  the  lawyers  of  the 
town  (Mr.  S.),  Father  was  appointed  trial  justice,  an  office 
which  he  held  for  twenty-one  years.  He  refused  the  appoint¬ 
ment  for  the  fourth  term  when  his  increasing  deafness  began 
to  interfere  with  his  efficiency.  During  this  time  he  became 
quite  conversant  with  matters  of  law  and  was  often  consulted 
on  legal  questions.  Often,  too,  he  acted  as  peacemaker  instead 
of  swearing  out  a  warrant  for  an  arrest. 

An  incident  which  happened  at  the  beginning  of  his  term 
was  characteristic : 

Almost  the  first  case  he  tried  he  decided  against  the  client 
of  Lawyer  S.  The  lawyer  was  furious  and  gave  Father  quite 
a  berating. 

“What  do  you  think  I  had  you  appointed  for?”  he  asked. 

“If  it  was  because  you  expected  that  I’d  be  your  puppy  dog, 
you’ll  have  a  chance  to  change  your  mind,”  Father  retorted  in¬ 
dignantly.  “As  long  as  I  hold  this  office,  I  shall  decide  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  evidence,  no  matter  whose  client  loses  his  case.” 

Lawyer  S.  had  picked  the  wrong  man. 

In  1895,  when  Mother  was  sixty-one  years  of  age,  she  was 
stricken  with  pneumonia.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  and  gen¬ 
erosity  of  Cousin  Henry  Bass,  she  had  the  services  of  the  first 
and  only  trained  nurse  in  Wilton.  Nevertheless,  after  three 
weeks  the  disease  proved  fatal.  Her  life  was  one  of  devotion 
to  her  family  and  to  her  high  ideals.  By  precept  and  example 
she  left  her  impress  on  the  characters  of  her  children. 

At  the  time  of  Mother’s  death  I  was  at  home  on  account  of 
an  accident  which  had  kept  me  on  crutches  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  A  year  later,  Mary  had  a  severe  illness  from  which  she 
did  not  wholly  recover  for  several  years.  This  ended  her 
career  as  teacher,  but  she  became  able  to  be  a  comfort  to 
Father  in  his  remaining  years  and  to  care  for  Aunt  Asenath 
during  her  failing  health. 

Although  Father  was  ten  years  Mother’s  senior,  he  outlived 
her  by  four  years,  when  he  succumbed  to  the  same  disease  of 
which  she  died,  pneumonia. 
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The  following  is  quoted  from  his  obituary  written  by  E.  P. 
Packard : 

“Mr.  Bass  has  always  been  particularly  interested  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters,  and  was  a  member  of  the  superintending  school 
committee  of  Jay  about  fifteen  years.  He  was  one  of  .the 
early  trustees  of  Wilton  Academy  and  was  one  of  those  who 
took  stock  when  its  financial  affairs  were  in  a  critical  condi¬ 
tion.  In  all  town  matters  Mr.  Bass  took  pride  and  interest  be¬ 
ing  trial  justice  for  twenty  years.  Was  secretary  for  several 
years  of  the  Wilton  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

“He  was  for  several  years  superintendent  of  the  (Congrega¬ 
tional)  Sunday  School  and  was  appointed  deacon  of  the  church 
in  1881  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  his  death,  a  period 
of  seventeen  years. 

“Mr.  Bass  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  has  been  more  or  less 
of  a  farmer  all  his  life,  making  a  specialty  of  fruit  growing. 
When  living  on  the  Richards  (Frank  Small)  farm,  he  planted 
an  orchard  of  300  trees,  and  after  selling  that  planted  another 
orchard  of  over  1000  (800)  trees,  which  has  been  the  pride 
and  delight  of  his  later  years.  He  was  for  several  years  in 
the  sewing  machine  business  and  later  carried  on  a  brisk  trade 
in  agricultural  implements.” 

Note:  Perhaps  I  should  apologize  for  writing  so  much  about 
my  own  parents  and  immediate  ancestors.  Because  I  know 
more  about  them  than  I  do  about  others,  and  because  there 
will  be  no  one  else  to  write  about  them,  and  I  do  not  want  them 
to  be  forgotten,  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  write  less.  I  am 
sure  they  deserve  what  little  tribute  I  can  pay  to  their 
memory. 

It  is  my  hope  that  others  will  supplement  my  story  with 
additional  material  about  their  own  particular  ancestors  for 
the  benefit  of  their  children  and  coming  generations.  Already 
I  have  had  very  interesting  material  sent  me  which  I  shall  add 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  story  of  the  lives  of  the  Bass  family. 


Lizzie  E.  Bass 
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ASENATH  RUSSELL  BASS  (8)  descended  from 
Samuel  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

Asenath  Russell  Bass,  daughter  of  Samuel  Bass  and  Phebe 
Houghton,  was  born  in  Weld,  Maine,  April  22,  1827.  She 
moved  with  her  parents  to  Wilton  in  1885,  and  later  to  Jay  to 
the  Frank  Small  place  on  the  “Old  Jay  Road.” 

When  she  was  thirteen  years  old  her  older  sister  was  married 
and  left  home.  With  her  mother  a  partial  invalid,  too  much 
and  too  hard  work  fell  upon  Aunt  Asenath.  I  have  heard  her 
tell  of  getting  up  Monday  mornings  and  doing  the  family  wash¬ 
ing  before  walking  a  mile  to  the  old  brick  schoolhouse,  arriv¬ 
ing  there  too  tired  to  study.  Three  times  she  had  rheumatic 
fever,  once  earlier  than  this,  I  think,  and  the  other  two  times 
before  my  remembrance. 

She  must  have  been  a  very  pretty  child  with  her  bright  eyes, 
curly  brown  hair,  fair  skin,  and  rosy  cheeks.  And  a  charming 
young  woman,  popular  with  both  sexes.  Why  did  she  never 
marry?  Not  because  she  did  not  have  suitors  in  plenty.  Men 
whom  she  liked  and  respected  and  enjoyed  as  long  as  they  were 
only  comrades,  but  when  they  developed  into  lovers  she  shrank 
from  them  instinctively.  Perhaps  if  the  right  one  had  appeared 
she  might  have  felt  differently. 

Her  brother’s  house  had  always  been  her  home  as  it  was  of 
her  father  and  mother,  but  she  did  not  come  to  live  with  us 
permanently  until  after  we  moved  into  the  village  in  1867. 
She  taught  school  a  few  terms,  worked  as  seamstress  and 
dressmaker  in  Massachusetts  families,  one  of  which  was  that 
of  Gov.  Ames,  and  another,  I  think,  was  that  of  Rev.  Benjamin 
Dodge,  a  former  pastor.  A  part  of  the  time  she  spent  in  Aunt 
Eliza’s  home.  After  Aunt  Eliza’s  death,  she  stayed  with  Uncle 
Harrison  until  he  could  make  other  arrangements,  then  she 
came  home  to  us.  As  both  Grandfather  and  Grandmother 
were  in  feeble  health,  she  was  needed  here ;  and  she  was  glad 
to  help  care  for  them  and  to  feel  that  she  had  a  home  in  which 
she  was  welcome  to  stay  as  long  as  she  wished.  With  Mother’s 
uncertain  health  and  Aunt  Asenath’s  susceptibility  to  illness, 
they  each  needed  the  other,  and  both  appreciated  the  tender 
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nursing  that  each  gave  the  other  in  time  of  need.  Some  of 
the  money  which  Father  paid  her  for  her  share  in  the  house¬ 
work  she  invested  in  the  orchard,  thus  becoming  one  of  the 
family  financially. 

Fortunately,  Mother  and  Aunt  Asenath  were  much  alike  in 
ideals  and  practices.  Both  were  trained  to  economy,  both 
were  good  housekeepers,  both  were  conscientious  and  religious. 
So  she  fitted  into  the  family  life  and  became  a  second  mother 
to  Mary  and  me,  not  quite  so  precious  as  our  real  mother,  but 
very  dear. 

She  loved  children  and  was  loved  by  them.  She  understood 
how  to  make  games  or  contests  of  our  childish  tasks  and  ac¬ 
complish  the  desired  result  without  friction.  She  did  not  often 
punish  us  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  family  discipline ; 
but  I  do  remember  very  vividly  getting  my  finger  snapped 
when  I  persisted  in  sampling  her  dough  while  she  was  cooking. 
Probably  I  was  then,  as  later  in  life,  always  putting  my  finger 
into  somebody  else’s  pie. 

Aunt  Asenath  was  what  is  called  “a  good  mixer.”  Cordial 
and  friendly  with  everybody,  she  had  a  host  of  friends.  She 
always  had  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  word  of  greeting.  She 
made  friends  quickly,  while  Mother,  more  reserved,  had  to  be 
known  well  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated. 

Reverence  was  one  of  the  strong  characteristics  of  both 
Aunt  Asenath  and  Mother.  No  irreverent  jest  ever  met  their 
approval.  They  tracked  down  the  origin  of  every  slang  phrase 
and  if  it  was  ever  so  remotely  derived  from  profanity,  it  was 
taboo. 

Just  once  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  turn  the  tables  on 
Mother.  One  of  her  few  slang  expressions  was  “Law  sakes !” 
One  day  when  she  had  used  it,  I  said  to  her, 

“Why,  Mother,  that’s  swearing!” 

“What  is  there  about  that  that  is  swearing?”  she  inquired. 

“Why  Lor’-L-o-r  apostrophe  —  is  a  contraction  of  Lord, 
meaning  God,”  I  explained  very  innocently. 

“But  the  spelling  is  1-a-w,”  she  retorted. 
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However,  I  had  seen  it  spelled  the  other  way  and  assured 
her  that  I  had.  Poor  Mother !  She  had  to  give  up  even  that 
little  harmless  expression. 

I  used  to  shock  Aunt  Asenath  by  what  she  called  my  irrever¬ 
ence.  I  don’t  think  I  was  very  bad,  but  I  didn’t  see  why  I 
should  speak  any  more  respectfully  of  a  man,  if  he  wasn’t 
deserving,  just  because  his  name  happened  to  be  in  the  Bible, 
especially  His  Satanic  Majesty.  Neither  did  I  show  proper 
respect  for  age;  it  was  much  more  fun  to  call  Mr.  Hiscock 
“Jim”  than  by  his  title;  and  why  not  answer  George  Brown 
when  he  said  saucy  things  to  me  ? 

In  1855,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Alpha  Morton,  Aunt 
Asenath  was  one  of  fifteen  to  join  the  Wilton  Congregational 
church.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  seven  of  the  fifteen  were 
Basses:  Aunt  Mary,  Eula,  Nora,  Addie,  Mary  Ann,  Emily,  and 
Asenath. 

For  nearly  fifty  years,  Aunt  Asenath  was  a  faithful  member 
of  the  church,  serving  many  years  as  Sunday  School  teacher, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  ladies’  circle,  and  Missionary 
treasurer  of  the  church. 

For  several  years  before  her  death,  she  was  in  failing  health 
with  a  serious  heart  trouble  of  which  she  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years. 

ELISHA  BASS,  JR.  (8)  descended  from 
Elisha  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

Elisha  Bass,  Jr.,  (8)  son  of  Elisha  Bass  (7)  and  Joanna 
Hunt,  was  born  in  Wilton,  Maine,  Sept.  5,  1820,  the  same  year 
as  the  birth  of  his  native  state.  He  got  his  education  wherever 
he  could,  —  at  Weld,  Auburn,  and  any  other  place  where  he 
could  find  a  school  suited  to  his  requirements.  At  one  time 
it  was  a  private  school  in  his  father’s  home. 

He  entered  Bowdoin  College  but  did  not  graduate  owing  to 
a  peculiar  circumstance.  The  rules  of  the  college  forbade  any 
attention  to  girls.  One  day  Elisha  overtook  a  young  lady  on 
the  street  just  after  a  sudden  shower  had  struck.  He  had  an 
umbrella;  she  had  none.  Naturally  he  asked  her  to  share  his, 
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and  walked  with  her  to  her  own  door.  How  could  a  courteous 
young  man  have  done  otherwise?  But  he  was  called  before 
the  faculty  and  asked  to  apologize  for  his  misdemeanor.  Re¬ 
fusing  to  do  this,  he  was  sent  home. 

This  ended  his  college  career.  He  went  West,  a  lad  of  nine¬ 
teen  years.  He  had  been  troubled  with  asthma  since  he  was 
fourteen  years  old.  Now  he  went  from  place  to  place  hoping 
to  find  relief  from  that  disease.  In  Louisiana  he  taught  school 
and  studied  law.  When  he  was  twenty-five,  be  began  prac¬ 
ticing  law  in  that  state,  and  the  next  year  became  district  at¬ 
torney  in  the  sixteenth  district.  In  1846  he  entered  the  Mexi¬ 
can  War  and  fought  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Reseca  de 
la  Palma. 

From  his  obituary  printed  in  a  Colorado  paper  I  quote  the 
following : 

“In  1851  he  held  a  commission  under  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment.  His  energy  and  foresight  led  him  to  purchase  a  large 
tract  of  land  on  the  Rio  Grande  River,  Texas,  adjoining  Fort 
Brown,  the  latter  being  also  included  in  the  purchase.  He 
litigated  against  the  government  for  the  possession  of  Fort 
Brown.  The  case  was  carried  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  decided  in  his  favor,  which  gained  him  con¬ 
siderable  celebrity.  He  distinguished  himself  also  in  many 
other  difficult  and  important  cases.  He  was  well-known  for 
his  competence  and  thoroughness  in  the  Spanish  language  and 
obtained  eminence  in  the  settlement  of  Spanish  grants. 

“As  the  Mexican  troops  were  leaving  the  border,  he  laid  out 
the  town  of  Brownsville,  adjoining  Fort  Brown,  naming  it  for 
Major  Brown,  commander  of  the  fort,  who  fell  during  the 
Mexican  War.  Immediately  a  town  of  tents  sprang  up.  Com¬ 
mercial  interests  centering  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
the  rapidly  growing  town  in  a  few  years  became  a  city.” 

“The  large  tract  of  land”  referred  to  in  the  obituary  was 
in  Cameron  County  in  that  extreme  southern  part  of  Texas 
that  had  nosed  itself  in  between  the  Gulf  and  Mexico.  His 
daughter,  Mollie  (Bass)  Bayley,  thinks  that  it  was  a  league  in 
extent,  as  she  remembers  having  a  paper  which  names  that 
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amount.  The  league  —  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  square 
league  —  as  applied  to  land  is  a  Spanish  measure  consisting  of 
4428  A,  or  nearly  7  square  miles. 

Years  before  Elisha’s  time,  in  the  early  days  of  Mexican  in¬ 
dependence  from  Spanish  control,  President  Iturbide  granted 
every  Texas  colonist  “who  followed  stock  raising,”  a  square 
league  of  land. 

Mollie  goes  on  to  say  that  Sherebiah  had  a  ranch  on  a  part 
of  her  father’s  land ;  also,  that  a  part  of  the  now  famous  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  quarter  acre  King  ranch,  said  to  be  the  largest  cattle 
ranch  in  the  world,  was  on  Elisha’s  tract. 

In  1851,  or  2,  Capt.  Richard  King,  a  pilot  on  the  Rio  Grande 
during  the  Mexican  War,  picked  up  with  the  advice  of  his 
friend,  Robert  E.  Lee,  100,000  A,  the  nucleus  of  the  ranch 
which  now  extends  over  most  of  the  land  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Nueces  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  75  to 
100  miles  inland.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  King 
wrote  to  Eula  asking  for  the  original  deed  of  the  land  which 
had  come  from  Elisha,  offering  to  pay  handsomely  for  it. 

The  obituary  says : 

“In  1854-6,  he  (Elisha)  was  elected  chief  justice  in  the 
county  of  Cameron,  Texas,  and  carried  on  his  large  plantation 
near  Brownsville.” 

Elisha  came  back  to  Maine  in  1854,  the  year  of  his  father’s 
death.  A  letter  from  Mollie  (Bass)  Bayley,  his  daughter, 
states, 

“My  father  went  back  to  Maine  to  help  settle  up  his  father’s 
affairs  and  arrange  for  his  mother  and  sisters  to  go  to  Browns¬ 
ville,  Texas,  where  they  arrived  in  January,  1855.” 

It  was  on  this  visit,  presumably,  that  he  fell  in  love  with  his 
cousin,  Elizabeth  Eulalia  (“Eula”)  Bass.  The  cordiality  with 
which  she  met  him  after  his  long  absence,  so  I  have  been  told, 
won  his  heart.  They  were  married  Feb.  13,  1856,  and  went  to 
his  Texas  home. 

In  1861  they  left  Texas  suddenly  for  San  Francisco  going  via 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Elisha  had  “voted  Union”  and  as  a 
consequence  had  to  escape  with  his  wife  by  night  and  take  pas- 
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sage  on  a  freighter  going  to  Aspinwall.  Landing  at  Aspinwall 
at  night,  they  secured  accommodations  at  an  inn.  As  Elisha 
was  carrying  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  gold  coin  on  his 
person,  he  felt  a  little  uneasy  at  the  noisy  crowd  of  ugly  look¬ 
ing  Mexicans  through  which  they  had  to  pass.  They  went 
immediately  to  their  room  and  weary  with  their  travel  began 
preparing  for  the  night.  But  the  noise  outside  grew  louder 
and  louder,  and  the  crowd  more  turbulent.  At  length  the 
proprietor  knocked  at  their  door. 

“You’d  better  come  down,”  he  said.  “The  crowd  is  growing 
ugly.  They  expect  you  to  treat  them  and  may  make  trouble 
for  you  if  you  don’t.” 

Promising  to  return  in  a  few  minutes  and  advising  Eula  to 
lock  her  door,  Elisha  went  down  to  the  barroom.  Meanwhile, 
as  the  minutes  dragged  on,  Eula  grew  more  and  more  anxious. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  ruse  to  get  him  downstairs  to  rob  him,  she 
thought.  Or,  if  he  resisted  they  might  murder  him.  She 
could  hear  stealthy  footsteps  passing  and  repassing  her  door, 
and  low-spoken  conferences.  After  what  seemed  an  intermi¬ 
nable  time,  she  heard  a  knock  at  her  door  and  Elisha’s  voice. 
He  had  had  hard  work  to  get  away  from  the  men.  Not  until 
he  had  satisfied  their  repeated  calls  for  drinks  would  they  let 
him  go. 

It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night.  The  window  near  their 
bed  looked  down  on  a  “lean-to”  roof  sloping  from  the  window 
nearly  to  the  ground.  Elisha  slept  heavily  but  Eula  was  some¬ 
what  restless  from  the  excitement  of  the  evening.  At  length 
she  fell  into  an  uneasy  slumber  from  which  she  was  suddenly 
awakened.  Silhouetted  in  the  window  with  one  foot  on  the 
window  ledge  crouched  a  man  ready  to  spring.  In  his  hand  a 
dagger  glistened. 

For  an  instant,  Eula  was  almost  paralyzed  with  fright. 
What  should  she  do  ?  She  knew  too  well  that  neither  a  shout 
nor  a  shake  would  waken  Elisha.  But  a  whisper  —  it,  might. 
Placing  her  lips  close  to  his  ears,  she  whispered, 

“Elisha!  Elisha!”  Quick  as  a  flash,  he  bounded  to  his  feet 
facing  the  man.  Just  as  quickly,  the  assassin  jumped  back 
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and  slunk  away  into  the  shadows,  for  “Mexicans  always  strike 
in  the  back.” 

They  supposed  that  when  Elisha  removed  his  money  from 
his  person  and  placed  it  under  his  pillow,  his  shadow  had  fallen 
upon  the  curtain  revealing  his  action  to  someone  watching  out¬ 
side. 

In  California  they  settled  in  Tuolumne  County.  At  Knight’s 
Ferry  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  county  Frank  LeRoy,  their 
second  child,  was  born  July  9,  1864,  to  live  but  a  few  months. 
On  the  map  this  place  looks  to  be  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierras 
with  Calaveras  County  with  its  “big  trees”  on  the  northeast, 
and  the  Mariposa  grove  and  Yosemite  Valley  on  the  southeast. 
The  same  year  that  Elisha  arrived  in  California  he  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  bar  of  that  state  and  was  appointed  district 
attorney. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  they 
must  have  gone  back  to  Texas,  for  according  to  his  obituary, 

“During  the  year  1868  he  acted  under  appointment  as  com¬ 
missioner  of  extradition  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
He  was  also  appointed  judge  of  the  twelfth  judicial  district  of 
Texas  by  Gen.  Sheridan  where  he  established  an  enviable  repu¬ 
tation  for  reliability  and  astuteness  in  law  matters.” 

But  the  South  to  which  they  returned  was  quite  different 
from  the  South  they  had  left  in  1861.  Their  home  at  Rose- 
dale  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  suburbs  of  Brownsville  had  been 
occupied  by  Gen.  Banks  as  a  military  hospital  and  was  entirely 
destroyed.  Elisha’s  large  property  in  Texas  was  a  complete 
loss.  He  filed  a  claim  for  damages  with  the  United  States 
government.  The  claim  was  still  pending  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  For  several  years  after,  Eula  kept  the  case  in  court 
with  more  or  less  hope  of  success;  but  the  occupation  was 
finally  adjudged  “a  military  necessity”  and  his  claim  denied. 

In  1871,  Elisha  moved  to  Colorado,  no  doubt  driven  there  by 
his  asthma.  At  first  he  located  in  Canon  City,  where  Mollie 
was  born.  But  he  found  that  he  could  not  live  there ;  he  must 
get  farther  up  among  the  mountains;  so,  after  two  years  at 
Canon  City,  he  went  to  Fairplay  near  Leadville.  In  the  high 
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altitudes  of  that  mountainous  region  he  regained  his  health. 
He  thought  the  enemy  that  had  followed  him  nearly  all  of  his 
life  was  at  last  conquered ;  but  in  1880,  while  Eula  and  Mollie 
were  on  a  visit  East,  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill  with  asthma 
and  bronchitis  and  passed  away  before  they  could  go  to  him. 
His  death  at  this  time  seemed  especially  sad,  as  he  was  getting 
his  business  into  shape  to  leave  for  a  trip  East  to  bring  back 
his  wife  and  little  daughter  to  his  Colorado  home. 

The  obituary  concludes  with  the  following : 

“In  the  different  places  in  which  he  has  practiced  he  has 
with  marked  readiness  made  himself  conversant  with  the  laws 
of  the  separate  states  always  gaining  a  reputation  for  ability, 
integrity,  honor,  generosity,  and  excellence.  The  Judge  was 
an  esteemed  citizen  and  leading  lawyer  of  Park  County,  and 
universal  regret  followed  the  announcement  that  he  was  no 
more.” 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Fairplay,  Colorado,  Emery  Perham  Bay- 
ley,  a  grandson  of  Elisha  Bass,  Jr.,  discovered  further  evidence 
of  his  high  standing  in  the  legal  profession.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  commemorative  resolutions  were  adopted  and  Court 
was  adjourned  for  the  day. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  from  Mollie  (Bass) 
Bayley  letters  and  memoranda  from  her  father’s  files.  She 
wrote  that  she  had  “three  shoe  boxes  filled  with  old  letters 
and  notes  and  newspaper  clippings.”  She  offered  to  express 
them  to  me,  but  I  felt  obliged  to  refuse  the  offer.  However, 
I  hope  that  sometime  some  one  else  will  use  them.  The  notes 
are  sketchy  and  I  may  not  have  read  them  all  correctly,  but 
they  are  interesting  and  suggestive.  I  will  quote  from  a  few. 

Letter  of  Feb.  7,  1849,  written  at  Rio  Grande  City. 

“I  have  about  6000  acres  of  land  and  will  shortly  own  a 
great  deal  more.” 

Evidently  he  continued  to  invest  in  land,  as  he  wrote  about 
it  several  times  in  letters  to  his  sister,  Amanda  Downey. 

Later  the  following  note : 

“106  league  grant.  State  of  Texas.  Grant  known  as  (a 
long  name  in  Spanish)  granted  by  the  crown  of  Spain  to  — 
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(a  Spaniard)  bounded  by  Rio  Grande,  by  the  Arroyo  Colorado, 
and  by  the  land  of  —  (a  Spaniard)  and  land  of  —  (another 
Spaniard).  Grant  contains  12  sitios,  a  fourth  more  or  less 
conveyed  to  E.  L.  Basse  (Edwin  LeRoy  Bass)  for  $3000.  May 
6,  1856. 

These  letters  and  notes  have  convinced  me  that  the  “large 
tract  of  land”  mentioned  in  Elisha’s  obituary  included  many 
leagues,  not  one  as  Mollie  supposed.  It  no  doubt  represented 
many  purchases,  the  deed  for  one  of  which  she  saw. 

You  will  notice  that  Elisha  spelled  his  brother  LeRoy’s  name 
“Basse.”  That  was  the  name  under  which  Elisha  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  bar  in  Louisiana,  and  thereafter  he  used  that  spell¬ 
ing  on  all  business  papers.  That  is  the  spelling  found  in  the 
old  colonial  records  and  used  still  by  many  especially  in  the 
South. 

Here  is  another  note  that  intrigues  us : 

“Attorney  for  owners  of  200  leagues  of  land.” 

Does  that  mean  that  he  was  attorney  for  the  owners  of  the 
famous  King  Ranch? 

SHEREBIAH  BASS  (8)  descended  from 
Elisha  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

Sherebiah  Bass,  son  of  Elisha  Bass  and  Joanna  Hunt,  was 
born  in  Wilton,  Maine,  Jan.  18,  1825.  Of  his  early  life  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  anything.  His  father  moved  to 
a  farm  near  Farmington  Falls  when  Sherebiah  was  fourteen 
years  old  and  later  to  the  Abbott  farm  on  Temple  Intervale. 

Sherebiah  married,  Sept.  9,  1852,  Anna  Evelyn  Swain  of 
East  Wilton.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Nathan  Shaw 
Swain  and  Mehitable  Bridges,  and  great-grandaughter  of 
Abraham  Butterfield  who  had  the  honor  of  naming  this  town 
Wilton  from  his  birthplace,  Wilton,  N.  H.  Anna  was  born  on 
the  old  Abraham  Butterfield  place  near  McCrillis  Corner.  This 
place  has  always  been  owned  by  descendants  of  Abraham  But¬ 
terfield,  and  is  now  owned  by  Anna  Phillips  Butterfield.  The 
house,  however,  is  not  the  same,  the  old  house  being  built 
higher  up  on  the  hill. 
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Some  of  Anna’s  relatives  think  that  Sherebiah  and  his  wife 
lived  in  Maine,  probably  Temple,  when  first  married.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  this  is  true  and  that  he  helped  his  father 
carry  on  the  farm  there. 

With  his  father’s  death  in  1854,  the  home  was  broken  .up. 
His  brother,  Elisha,  Jr.,  came  on  from  Texas  to  settle  his 
father’s  property  and  to  take  his  mother  and  sisters  to  his 
home  in  Texas.  Unless  Sherebiah  had  gone  to  Texas  before 
this,  no  doubt  he  went  at  this  time.  He  must  have  been  there 
several  years  when  he  wrote  to  my  father  from  Point  Isabel, 
Texas,  in  1857. 

“It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  heard  from  you,”  he  wrote, 
and  referred  to  Father’s  marriage,  which  occurred  early  in 
1856,  as  news  that  had  reached  him  there. 

Point  Isabel  was,  and  perhaps  is  now,  a  port  of  entry  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  perhaps  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  northeast 
of  Brownsville.  From  different  sources,  I  have  learned  that 
Sherebiah  was  in  the  United  States  employ  as  a  customhouse 
officer  at  Point  Isabel  and  that  he  had  a  ranch  on  Elisha’s 
“large  tract  of  land.”  No  doubt  Point  Isabel  was  within  the 
original  “tract.” 

The  letter  from  Sherebiah  to  which  I  have  referred  is  in¬ 
teresting  as  a  picture  of  conditions  in  Texas  at  that  time.  I 
quote  further  from  it: 

“Although  it  is  for  my  interest  at  present  to  live  on  this 
frontier,  I  have  no  intention  of  spending  my  days  here.  I 
look  to  the  snow  clad  hills  and  mountains  of  Maine  as  my 
Canaan. 

“I  have  no  news  of  general  interest  at  present  to  write. 
Last  week  a  Mexican  was  killed  at  this  place,  and  although 
that  is  not  considered  news  with  us,  the  way  we  coerce  our 
witnesses  in  this  country  may  be  to  you.  The  first  witness 
that  was  questioned  refused  to  make  direct  answers;  the  jury¬ 
men  proposed  that  they  should  hang  him,  which  was  accord¬ 
ingly  done.  He  was  very  glad  to  come  to  the  point.  Another 
Mexican  was  hung  twice  immediately  afterwards  before  he 
would  confess.” 
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That  we  may  better  appreciate  the  fortitude  of  our  cousins 
who  emigrated  to  Texas  and  settled  there  when  the  country 
was  new,  I  wish  to  quote  a  little  from  a  book  written  in  1916 
by  Nevin  0.  Winter,  “Texas  the  Marvellous.” 

“Until  the  artesian  belt  was  discovered,”  he  says,  “the  land 
between  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande  was  considered  worthless 
except  to  the  big  ranchers.  This  discovery  was  not  made  until 
1901  (long  after  our  cousins  had  left  Texas)  when  the  first 
artesian  well  was  sunk.  It  is  said  that  before  this  there  were 
only  a  half-dozen  houses  in  which  white  persons  lived  in  the 
last  150  miles  toward  Brownsville.” 

This,  of  course,  could  not  have  applied  to  the  city  of  Browns¬ 
ville  itself. 

“The  territory  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  was 
always  a  subject  of  contest  between  the  Texans  and  Mexicans, 
which  was  only  settled  after  the  Mexican  War.  Cameron 
County  (where  Sherebiah  and  his  brothers  lived)  remained  a 
scene  of  disturbance  for  a  period  even  subsequent  to  our  own 
Civil  War.  As  late  as  1867,  it  was  said  to  be  the  subject  to  oc¬ 
casional  raids  from  Indians  and  Mexicans  and  only  suited  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  live  where  they  are  subject  to  such 

occurrences. 

“Up  to  1905,  when  the  railroad  was  completed  into  Browns¬ 
ville,  this  lower  section  of  the  state  of  Texas  was  absolutely 
isolated.  It  was  necessary  for  the  people  to  travel  more  than 
100  miles  by  stage,  a  journey  of  almost  two  days,  to  reach  the 
nearest  railroad  connection.”  Brownsville  and  other  points 
farther  north  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  Point  Isabel,  on  the  Gulf 
could  be  reached  by  water. 

“Even  today  (1916)  Brownsville,  though  the  metropolis  of 
the  Rio  Grande  with  a  population  of  7000  or  8000,  has  man¬ 
aged  in  some  inexplicable  way  to  retain  its  Spanish  atmos¬ 
phere.  More  Mexicans  than  Americans,  more  Spanish  speech 
than  English,  easy-going  ‘to-morrow’  spirit.” 

The  Texas  Almanac  of  1857  in  speaking  of  this  section  of 
the  country,  the  point  of  land  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 

Grande,  says 
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“The  population  is  said  to  be  nine-tenths  Mexican  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  Three-fourths  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  reported  to  be  teachers  and  merchants,  and  the  other 
fourth,  gamblers  and  blacklegs.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Sherebiah  said  that  he  didn’t  intend 
to  stay  there  always? 

But  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  drove  him  out  of  that 
part  of  Texas  sooner  than  he  intended.  He  left  hurriedly  with 
his  family  and  bought  a  place  in  Red  Oak,  northern  Texas, 
about  twenty  miles  air  line  south  of  Dallas.  This  was  in  what 
is  called  the  “Black  Waxy  Belt”  and  is  the  best  agricultural 
region  of  the  state.  Its  soil  is  a  rich  black  loam,  and  is  a  great 
cotton-producing  country. 

The  first  white  man  came  to  Dallas  in  1841,  and  five  years 
later  only  a  half-dozen  families  had  settled  there.  But  it  was 
more  rapidly  populated  than  any  other  part  of  the  state.  How¬ 
ever,  it  must  have  been  rather  primitive  when  Sherebiah 
moved  to  that  region. 

Although  Sherebiah  was  a  Union  man,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  army.  He  reasoned  that  if  he  waited  to  be  draft¬ 
ed,  as  he  was  sure  he  would  be,  his  family  might  suffer  in  his 
absence  from  his  lack  of  loyalty  to  the  Southern  cause. 

Elisha  and  Eula  had  gone  to  California,  Amanda  had  mar¬ 
ried  and  was  in  Washington  or  abroad  during  the  war,  and 
Laroy  had  died.  The  only  remaining  members  of  the  family, 
Aunt  Joanna  and  Lura  and  his  cousin  Nora,  stayed  with  Anna 
at  Red  Oak. 

Anna  opened  a  boarding  school,  taking  the  children  of  her 
neighbors  into  her  own  home.  This  not  only  gave  her  a  means 
of  support,  but  protected  the  house  from  attack  by  any  suspi¬ 
cious  Southerner. 

When  Sherebiah  enlisted,  his  neighbors  promised  to  care 
for  his  family  and  assured  him  that  they  should  want  for 
nothing.  Only  a  short  time  after  he  had  gone  to  the  front,  it 
was  reported  that  he  had  been  taken  prisoner.  Time  went  on, 
but  nothing  further  was  heard  from  him.  His  neighbors  began 
to  distrust  that  report,  it  sounded  “phoney.”  Gradually  they 
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ceased  to  trouble  about  his  family,  and  they  were  too  proud 
to  ask  for  help.  At  one  time  they  had  no  wood  cut.  They 
managed  to  roll  a  log  into  the  fireplace,  and  light  it.  Fortu¬ 
nately  a  neighbor  came  in.  He  was  shamed  by  the  sight,  and 
rushing  out,  he  fitted  enough  wood  to  make  them  comfortable. 

Their  shoes  wore  out  and  no  new  ones  could  be  obtained. 
With  Yankee  ingenuity,  they  bethought  themselves  of  an  old 
leather-covered  trunk  long  past  use.  They  could  strip  off  the 
leather  and  make  themselves  shoes.  But  when  they  started 
to  move  the  trunk,  the  bottom  dropped  out  revealing  a  nest  of 
rattlesnakes. 

Mrs.  Marion  B.  Knight,  a  niece  of  Anna’s,  has  given  me  the 
following  interesting  incidents:  The  one  she  speaks  of  as 
‘‘Mother  Bass”  is  Aunt  Joanna,  Sherebiah’s  mother. 

“Some  neighbors  who  suspected  their  Union  sympathies 
told  Aunt  Anna  that  her  husband’s  regiment  was  down  on  the 
Rio  Grande  to  induce  her  to  leave  the  place  to  go  to  see  him. 
She  suspected  that  they  would  confiscate  the  property  and  did 
not  go.” 

“One  day  two  Presbyterian  ministers  called  on  them  and 
were  plainly  trying  to  get  damaging  statements  from  them. 
Nora  was  more  likely  to  speak  unguardedly  than  the  others, 
so  to  her  was  given  the  honor  of  superintending  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  dinner,  sacrificing  the  highly  prized  little  chickens. 
When  Aunt  Anna  returned  to  the  ministers  whom  “Mother 
Bass,”  whose  discretion  equalled  her  piety,  had  entertained 
in  Aunt  Anna’s  and  Nora’s  absence,  Aunt  Anna  appeared  to 
be  deeply  interested  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  its  doctrines, 
their  Biblical  foundation,  its  history,  etc.,  till  the  chicken  din¬ 
ner  occupied  the  clergy’s  attention  and  sent  them  away  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  Basses  would  soon  be  good  Presbyterians.  Little 
was  heard  after  this  of  plans  for  them  to  leave  the  place.” 

When  Sherebiah  entered  the  Southern  army,  he  determined 
never  to  shoot  a  Northern  man;  his  gun  was  always  aimed  too 
high.  He  was  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  a  chance  to  desert 
to  the  Union  lines.  Very  soon  the  opportunity  came  and  he 
found  himself  not  only  among  Northern  soldiers  but  in  the 
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very  regiment  commanded  by  Col.  Woodman  from  Wilton, 
Maine.  To  protect  his  family,  he  asked  to  be  reported 
“prisoner  of  war”  instead  of  “deserter,”  and  was  taken  to  a 
Union  prison.  Later,  when  he  was  told  by  Union  soldiers  of 
the  horrors  of  the  Confederate  prisons,  he  replied,  “I  don't 
know  anything  about  Confederate  prisons  but  I  do  know  that 
the  Union  prisons  were  bad  enough.”  Asi  soon  as  arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  made,  he  was  discharged  and  sent  North.  I 
think  he  had  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
government  and  swear  not  to  re-enter  the  Confederate  army. 
He  did  not  venture  back  to  Texas  until  a  year  after  the  war 
closed,  but  remained  with  friends  in  Maine. 

Mrs.  Knight  writes  very  vividly  of  his  homecoming : 

“I  recall  one  incident  about  ‘Mother  Bass.'  After  peace 
was  declared  in  1865,  they  all  waited  hopefully  for  Sherebiah’s 
return.  He  did  not  come.  Weeks  lengthened  into  months  till 
Mother  Bass  could  bear  it  no  longer  and  begged  that  they  all 
go  to  Galveston  and  take  ship  for  the  North.  But  Aunt  Anna 
waited  on  and  on.  At  last  Mother  Bass’  pleas  were  so  pitiful 
that  Aunt  Anna  said, 

‘Give  me  another  week  and  if  he  does  not  come  by  the  end 
of  that  time,  I’ll  get  ready  and  we’ll  go.’ 

Toward  the  end  of  the  week  Mother  Bass  sat  on  the  gallery 
(piazza)  embroidering  and  praying.  She  looked  down  the 
field  where  a  rough  road  led  down  to  the  main  highway. 

‘I  will  not  look  again,’  she  said. 

But  her  eyes  refused  to  mind.  She  thought  she  saw  a  tiny 
spot  in  the  distance ;  but  again  she  said,  ‘I  will  not  look.’ 

She  prayed  and  sewed  on.  She  looked  again  and  lo,  there 
was  a  man  leading  a  horse !  Another  look !  She  dropped  her 
work  and,  unmindful  of  the  hot  sun,  ran  to  meet  Sherebiah. 
A  negro  girl,  hearing  her  outcry,  followed  her  with  a  sun¬ 
shade.” 

For  several  years  after  Sherebiah  returned  to  Texas,  he  and 
his  family  remained  at  Red  Oak,  and  there  in  1868,  Aunt 
Joanna  died  and  was  buried. 
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Probably  Sherebiah  did  farming  there,  raising  cotton  or 
some  other  Southern  crop.  He  employed  one  negro  man,  per¬ 
haps  many  more.  Because  of  a  break  down  in  his  own  health 
and  an  opportunity  for  Anna  to  teach  in  Marvin  College,  a 
new  school  just  founded  in  Waxahachie,  he  rented  his  place 
and  moved  to  that  town. 

In  1870,  Sherebiah  and  Anna  came  North  on  a  visit.  Of 
this  visit,  Mrs.  Knight  says, 

“I  remember  very  well  seeing  the  meeting  of  Mother  and 
Aunt  Anna,  and  wondering  why,  when  they  were  so  glad  to 
see  each  other,  they  cried  so  much  in  each  other’s  arms.  I 
was  eight  years  old.” 

May  8,  1873  Sherebiah  died  in  Waxahachie.  Three  years 
later,  his  widow,  Anna  Swain  married  Jonathan  S.  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  moved  to  Calvert,  Texas.  They  came  to  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  at  Philadelphia  and  to  her  old  home  in  Wilton  on  their 
honeymoon.  He  was  a  merchant  with  a  chain  of  furniture 
stores  in  several  towns.  Mr.  Montgomery  died  in  1892 ;  Anna, 
in  1895. 

My  memories  of  Cousin  Sherebiah,  and  Cousin  Anna,  are 
very  indistinct.  I  know  that  I  enjoyed  listening  to  their  fas¬ 
cinating  tales  of  their  adventures  in  Texas.  They  impressed 
me  as  active  and  devoted  church  workers,  if  not  good  Presby¬ 
terians.” 

Anna  was  helpful  especially  in  the  Sunday  School.  She  must 
have  had  a  strong  and  attractive  personality. 

Later  Information  About 
SHEREBIAH  BASS 

I  have  found  another  letter  from  Sherebiah  to  Father  writ¬ 
ten  Mar.  13,  1873.  Inasmuch  as  I  described  the  primitive 
condition  in  the  “Black  Waxy  Belt”  which  includes  Dallas,  Red 
Oak  and  Waxahachie,  in  1841  to  1846,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  read  his  description  of  Waxahachie  in  this  letter  of  ’73. 

“We  are  very  pleasantly  situated  here  eight  miles  from  our 
farm.  Waxahachie  is  a  very  pleasant  town  and  the  society 
is  excellent.  We  have  a  new  courthouse  nearly  completed  of 
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stone,  cost  about  fifty-thousand  dollars.  This  country  is 
rapidly  settling”  up  with  an  industrious,  enterprising  popula¬ 
tion.  Galveston  and  St.  Louis  are  now  united  by  railroad.  We 
are  about  ten  miles  from  this  route.  The  Texas  Pacific  road 
is  about  twenty  miles  north  of  us.  Our  prospects  for  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  are  greater  than  at  any  other  point  in  the 
state.  A  few  nights  since  we  had  a  seventy-five  thousand 
dollar  fire.  They  have  commenced  building  with  stone,  of 
which  we  have  an  inexhaustible  quantity.” 

JOANNA  AMANDA  (BASS)  DOWNEY  (8)  descended 
from  Elisha  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

Joanna  Amanda  Bass,  daughter  of  Elisha  Bass  and  Joanna 
Hunt,  was  born  July  22,  1830,  at  Wilton,  Maine.  When  she 
was  nine  years  old,  her  father  moved  to  a  farm  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Sandy  River  near  Farmington  Falls.  A  few  years 
later  he  moved  to  the  “Abbott  Farm”  in  Temple.  After  her 
father’s  death  in  1854,  Amanda  went  with  her  mother  and 
sister  Lura  to  the  home  of  her  brother  Elisha  in  Brownsville, 
Texas. 

Although  Amanda  left  Wilton  when  but  a  child,  she  seems 
to  have  kept  up  her  acquaintance  with  her  cousins  here.  Aunt 
Asenath  always  spoke  of  her  as  an  intimate  friend,  one  whom 
she  not  only  loved  but  respected  for  her  sterling  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind.  She  was  preeminently  religious,  but  her 
intelligence  and  good  common  sense  kept  her  from  fanaticism. 

In  1857,  she  married  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  Edward  Downey, 
a  man  nearly  forty  years  old  and  twelve  years  her  senior.  He 
was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland. 

When  as  a  child  I  was  told  that  Cousin  Amanda’s  husband 
was  an  Irishman,  I  was  shocked.  Immediately  I  conjured  up  a 
picture  of  a  rough,  burly,  uneducated  man,  the  only  type  of 
Irish  that  I  had  then  seen  or  known  about.  But  I  had  to  re¬ 
cast  my  picture  and  place  Mr.  Downey  among  the  Irish  nobil¬ 
ity  with  a  home  in  a  castle.  He  was  wellborn,  well-educated, 
a  cultured  gentleman,  a  man  of  ability  and  character. 

As  I  know  very  little  of  the  lives  of  Cousin  Amanda  or  of 
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her  husband,  except  what  I  have  learned  from  his  obituary, 
I  will  quote  at  some  length  from  that. 

HON.  EDWARD  DOWNEY 

“Judge  Downey  was  born  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec. 
23,  1818.  He  was  the  youngest  of  seven  sons,  the  pet  of  the 
household,  brought  up  amid  scenes  of  refinement  and  wealth. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  father,  but  a  devoted  Christian  mother  did  all  she  could  to 
promote  his  happiness  and  usefulness.  When  quite  a  youth 
he  began  business  for  himself,  but  meeting  with  some  finan¬ 
cial  reverses  he  came  to  this  country  to  visit  some  friends.” 

Mr.  Downey  decided  to  remain  in  the  United  States  and 
located  in  Brownsville,  Texas,  among  the  early  settlers.  He 
was  financially  successful  and  was  an  acknowledged  influence 
for  good  in  the  city. 

I  quote  again : 

“Being  a  decided  Union  man,  at  the  beginning  of  the  late 
civil  conflict  he  and  his  wife  left  home  and  having  spent  a  few 
months  in  Europe  located  for  a  time  at  Port  Royal,  then  in 
our  national  capital.” 

Sometime  on  this  trip,  either  in  Washington  or  New  York, 
they  decided  to  have  their  photographs  taken.  At  that  time 
people  didn’t  have  their  pictures  taken  every  new  moon  as 
many  do  now,  so  it  was  quite  an  event.  Amanda  wanted  to  be 
dressed  just  right  so  she  went  to  a  fashionable  hairdresser  to 
have  her  hair  done  in  the  latest  style.  As  she  stands  in  the 
picture  by  her  husband’s  chair,  her  head  encased  in  an  elabor¬ 
ate  poke  bonnet  at  the  sides  of  which  peep  out  massive  braids 
extending  from  temple  to  ears,  her  shoulders  covered  with  a 
shawl  over  a  full  skirt  extending  to  her  ankles,  she  seems  to 
be  quite  satisfied  with  her  fashionable  attire. 

“While  in  Washington  he  was  connected  with  one  of  the 
governmental  departments.”  At  this  time,  he  joined  Dr. 
Sutherland’s  church  and  began  an  active  Christian  life. 

“On  his  return  to  Brownsville  in  1866,  he  found  his  residence 
in  the  possession  of  Gen.  Banks  and  the  Union  army.  At  the 
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close  of  the  war  the  military  governor  of  Texas  called  on  him 
to  reorganize  the  county  (Cameron)  in  which  he  lived,  and  to 
designate  and  send  on  the  names  of  those  persons  who  would 
be  most  suitable  to  hold  offices  of  trust  and  power.  He  was 
chosen  judge  of  probate  and  afterwards  county  judge.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  was  mayor  of  the  city  and  postmaster,  holding  the 
latter  office  many  years.” 

“While  engaged  in  business  he  was  a  public  spirited  and 
philanthropic  man.  He  was  the  special  friend  of  the  poor, 
evinced  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  was 
particularly  active  in  the  temperance  work.” 

Soon  after  he  returned  to  Brownsville,  he  transferred  his 
church  membership  to  the  Presbyterian  church  of  that  city 
and  became  a  ruling  elder. 

But  it  was  to  Sunday  School  work  that  Mr.  Downey  and 
Amanda  gave  their  chief  attention.  They  recognized  the  great 
need  of  Christian  education  in  that  pioneer  settlement.  Not 
content  with  serving  as  teacher  and  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School  in  their  own  church,  they  gave  their  time  and 
money  to  organizing  and  maintaining  other  Sunday  Schools, 
giving  in  the  ten  years  after  their  return  to  Brownsville  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose.  They  were  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  missions,  also,  and  gave  liberally  for  those  objects. 

Then  Mr.  Downey’s  health  failed.  The  most  skillful  physi¬ 
cians  in  Brownsville  were  consulted,  but  no  one  could  diagnose 
his  case  or  give  him  any  permanent  help.  They  decided  to 
come  North  to  the  then  famous  Sanitarium  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York. 

But  fearing  that  he  might  never  return  to  his  Southern 
home,  “he  did  what  he  could  to  put  the  Lord’s  house  in  order. 
The  church  debt  was  paid,  a  new  bell  was  purchased  and  an 
organ  was  procured.”  Two  months  later  he  died  in  Saratoga 
of  cancer. 

After  Mr.  Downey’s  death,  Amanda  moved  to  Portland, 
Maine,  where  she  lived  the  remaining  eight  years  of  her  life, 
leaving  her  financial  affairs  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  in 
Brownsville.  As  often  happens  to  an  absentee  owner,  the 
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returns  from  her  property  were  only  a  fraction  of  what  she 
supposed  it  to  be  worth.  But  it  afforded  her  a  competence 
during  her  life  and  a  small  amount  to  leave  to  her  relatives  and 
to  benevolent  objects. 

In  the  few  times  that  I  saw  Cousin  Amanda  in  Portland, 
she  impressed  me  as  a  gracious  lady  of  strong  character  and 
deep  spirituality.  Although  her  interest  in  the  church  and  in 
its  world  wide  activities  continued,  her  real  work  at  this  time 
was  with  her  nieces,  Amanda  and  “Lalla”  Fenno  whom  with 
their  mother  she  took  into  her  home  in  Portland.  Perhaps 
because  she  was  situated  financially  to  do  more  for  them  in 
many  ways  than  their  mother  could,  perhaps  because  she  had 
more  leisure,  and  perhaps  because,  being  seven  years  older 
than  Lura,  she  had  more  confidence  in  her  own  judgment  than 
in  that  of  her  sister,  she  felt  that  Lura’s  children  were  her 
special  charge.  She  saw  to  it  that  they  were  tastefully  and 
becomingly  dressed  and  that  they  learned  the  domestic  arts 
necessary  for  their  comfort  and  happiness.  Especial  care  did 
she  give  to  their  manners  and  morals  and  to  their  religious 
education.  Afer  a  lingering  illness,  she  died  at  Portland,  Dec. 
13,  1886. 


EDWIN  LAROY  BASS  (8)  descended  from 
Elisha  Bass  (7) 'and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

(I  am  spelling  “Laroy”  as  his  brother  Sherebiah  spelled  it 
in  a  letter  which  I  have  recently  discovered  among  old  papers. 
Some  in  the  family  have  spelled  it  LaRoy,  others  LeRoy,  and 
still  others,  Leroy.  I  do  not  know  which  of  the  four  is  cor¬ 
rect.) 

Edwin  Laroy  Bass,  son  of  Elisha  Bass  and  Joanna  Hunt, 
was  born  in  Wilton,  Maine,  July  5,  1833.  I  have  no  further 
data  about  him  until  June,  1857,  when  Cousin  Eula  Bass 
visited  his  ranch  in  Texas.  At  what  time  he  went  to  Texas, 
I  cannot  learn.  Perhaps  in  the  early  ’50’s,  perhaps  with  his 
mother  and  sisters  in  1855. 
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For  my  description  of  this  ranch  I  am  indebted  to  Cousin 
Eula’s  story  of  “Life  among  the  Mexicans”  published  some 
years  ago  in  the  “Boston  Commercial  Bulletin.” 

Eula  speaks  of  him  as  “one  of  the  proprietors”  of  a  large 
“hacienda”  (ranch)  containing  one  Spanish  league  (4428  A,  or 
nearly  7  square  miles  of  land.  This  was  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
some  eighteen  or  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Brownsville. 

A  wide  belt  of  slightly  undulating  land  on  the  river  was 
under  cultivation;  one  hundred  acres  in  corn,  one  hundred  in 
cotton,  the  same  in  tobacco  and  sugar  cane.  This  land  watered 
by  the  Rio  Grande  was  exceedingly  fertile.  As  Laroy  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “We  have  only  to  tickle  the  soil  and  everything 
starts  into  life.”  Back  from  this  was  grass  land  and  mesquite 
which  furnished  pasturage  for  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses,  including  about  twenty-five  saddle  horses  and  herds 
of  sheep,  goats  and  hogs.  The  sheep  and  goats  and  some  fif¬ 
teen  milch  cows  were  driven  into  the  corral  at  night.  Enclos¬ 
ing  the  cultivated  land  and  a  part  of  the  pasture  land  was  a 
brush  fence  extending  for  miles,  but  the  horses  and  most  of 
the  cattle  ran  wild,  protected  only  by  the  brand  of  the  ranch. 

The  work  on  the  ranch  was  done  by  Mexican  peons  under 
the  direction  of  a  superintendent,  or  “major  domo.”  The 
men  lived  on  the  ranch  in  little  jacals  (adobe  huts)  with 
thatched  roofs,  one  door  but  no  windows,  and  a  floor  of  earth 
trodden  hard.  In  the  interior  were  a  table  and  two  or  three 
chairs,  two  or  three  beds  raised  high  from  the  floor  with 
“tiestas”  or  canopies  from  which  hung  mosquito  netting,  and 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  earth  floor  straw  mats  on 
which  they  took  their  siestas,  or  noonday  naps.  Each  of  the 
fifteen  jacals  contained  one  family. 

The  cooking  was  done  in  a  shanty  outside  or  in  the  open 
air.  Often  there  was  a  bamboo  roof  raised  for  shelter.  A 
campfire  cooked  their  frijoles  (Mexican  beans)  and  a  flat 
piece  of  metal  served  for  frying  their  tortillas  (corn  cakes). 

One  jacal  apart  from  the  others  was  the  ranch  store,  one 
of  those  variety  stores  containing  needles,  thread,  knick- 
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knacks,  gay  muslins,  bandanna  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  and  Satur¬ 
day  nights,  rations  of  corn. 

Laroy’s  own  home  was  a  jacal,  larger  and  more  pretentious 
than  the  others  and  separated  a  little  from  them.  It  was  the 
only  one  that  was  surrounded  by  a  fence  or  had  any  seclusion. 
Like  the  other  jacals  it  had  no  windows,  but  its  two  doors  in¬ 
dicated  that  it  contained  two  rooms.  Although  with  only  a 
daubing  of  mud  on  the  walls,  it  had  dainty  lace  hangings  with 
rich  cord  and  tassels,  books,  pictures,  carpet,  luxurious  loung¬ 
ing  chairs,  and  profusion  of  comfort  everywhere. 

The  account  of  Eula’s  visit  to  the  ranch  and  the  thrilling 
adventure  accompanying  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  story  of 
her  life  rather  than  to  Laroy’s.  I  will  relate  it  there,  giving 
here  only  the  mention  of  it  which  Sherebiah  makes  in  his 
letter  to  Father. 

“Several  weeks  since,  some  Mexicans  stole  three  of  his 
(Laroy’s)  horses.  Learning  a  few  nights  afterwards  that 
three  Mexicans  had  just  passed  his  ranch  with  the  horses,  he 
immediately  followed  them.  He  came  up  with  them  about  one 
o’clock  at  night.  The  Mexicans  drew  their  six  shooters  and 
Laroy  his  also.  He  fired  three  shots,  two  of  them  taking  ef¬ 
fect,  killing  one  of  them.  He  has  now  regained  his  horses. 
Public  opinion  is  entirely  in  Laroy’s  favor,  and  no  one  blames 
him.  A  man  in  this  country  must  have  the  nerve  to  take 
justice  into  his  own  hands  and  not  fear  to  execute  it.  Laroy 
stands  very  high  in  public  estimation,  is  not  inclined  to  dis¬ 
sipation,  and  is  the  same  wide  awake,  go  ahead  chap  that  he 
was  in  Maine.” 

Dr.  Wilson  Phillips,  nephew  of  Anna  Swain  Bass,  told  me 
that  Laroy  was  appointed  sheriff.  If  may  have  been  because 
of  this  encounter,  and  its  favorable  outcome. 

Dr.  Phillips  said  that  at  one  time  when  the  Mexicans  had 
driven  off  Laroy’s  cattle  and  had  them  halfway  across  the 
Rio  Grande,  he  with  his  posse  rode  into  the  river  and  fired 
upon  the  thieves  killing  one  or  two  of  them  and  scattering 
the  others.  Then  he  drove  his  cattle  back  to  the  American 
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side.  This  may  be,  however,  just  another  version  of  the  horse 
story. 

From  what  I  have  heard  of  Laroy,  he  was  a  genial,  gentle¬ 
manly  fellow  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  a  love  of  adventure, 
and  full  of  initiative  and  pep.  Whatever  more  could  have  been 
told  of  his  life  and  character  by  those  of  a  previous  generation 
is  lost  to  us  now.  Nothing  remains  but  to  chronicle  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  only  a  little  more  than 
a  year  later,  October  6,  1858. 

LURA  (BASS)  FENNO  (8)  descended  from 
Elisha  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

Lura  Bass,  youngest  child  of  Elisha  Bass  (7)  and  Joanna 
Hunt,  was  born  at  Wilton,  Maine,  July  4,  1837.  Two  years 
later  her  father  moved  to  a  farm  near  Farmington  Falls  and 
later  to  Temple.  When  she  was  about  seventeen  years  old, 
her  father  died  and  she  went  with  her  mother  and  sister  to 
Brownsville,  Texas,  to  live  with  her  brother  Elisha.  During 
the  Civil  War,  in  the  absence  of  her  brother  Sherebiah,  she 
and  her  mother  stayed  with  his  wife  at  Red  Oak  in  northern 
Texas.  Later  Lura  made  her  home  with  her  sister  Amanda, 
who  had  married  Edward  Downey. 

Here  she  met  Darwin  Jay  Fenno,  a  dashing  young  lieutenant 
in  the  army.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  pretty  girl  with  fair 
complexion  and  red  cheeks,  intelligent  and  vivacious.  She 
played  the  organ  and  sang  in  the  choir.  In  that  frontier  settle¬ 
ment  where  attractive  women  were  none  too  plenty,  it  was  not 
strange  that  Lieut.  Fenno  should  fall  in  love  with  Lura,  espe¬ 
cially  as  she  was  the  sister-in-law  of  one  of  the  prominent  men 
of  the  city.  Nor  was  it  strange  that  he  with  his  shoulder  straps 
and  cavalier  manner  should  captivate  not  only  Lura  but  the 
rest  of  the  family  as  well. 

As  their  acquaintance  progressed,  however,  Lura  began  to 
have  doubts  of  his  moral  worth,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downey 
were  so  much  pleased  with  him  and  so  eager  for  her  to  marry 
him  that  she  allowed  her  heart  and  the  fear  that  she  might 
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become  a  burden  to  them  to  override  her  judgment,  and  she 
was  married  to  him  in  1867. 

Later  Lieut.  Fenno  was  transferred  to  Galveston,  Texas, 
where  her  first  child,  Amanda,  was  born.  She  soon  learned 
that  her  marriage  was  a  mistake.  As  she  afterward  remarked, 
“His  faults  were  wine  and  women.” 

She  tried  in  every  way  to  hold  his  affection,  to  make  herself 
as  attractive  as  possible ;  but  his  love  for  her  was  only  a  pass¬ 
ing  fancy,  and  a  new  face  captivated  him.  Before  her  second 
child  was  born  he  had  become  very  dissipated.  Taking  her 
daughter,  Amanda,  with  her,  she  came  North  to  visit  her 
cousins  and  never  returned.  Her  second  child,  Anna  Eulalia 
(“Lalla”)  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  in  1873. 

When  Amanda  Downey  moved  to  Portland,  she  bought  a 
house  on  Spring  Street  and  made  a  home  for  Lura  and  her 
children.  As  long  as  her  sister  lived,  Lura  devoted  herself 
to  her  comfort  paying  back  in  service  what  her  sister  had 
given  her  in  money.  With  Amanda’s  death,  the  Spring  Street 
house,  or  rather  the  income  from  it,  fell  to  Lura.  But,  although 
she  rented  it  and  moved  into  less  expensive  quarters,  her 
financial  problems  were  acute  the  rest  of  her  life.  To  be  sure, 
her  sister  had  left  money  to  both  Amanda  and  Lalla,  but  it 
could  be  expended  only  for  education  at  Mount  Holyoke. 

However,  Lura’s  courage  and  faith  never  failed.  When 
she  saw  no  way  out,  she  prayed  for  daily  bread  and  it  always 
came  in  some  way. 

Probably  Lura  would  be  called  visionary.  As  a  girl  she 
had  ambitions  that  were  never  realized;  as  a  woman  these 
ambitions  were  for  her  children.  No  sacrifice  was  too  great, 
no  labor  too  hard  to  make  them  the  kind  of  women  she  wished 
them  to  be.  She  cared  nothing  for  fine  clothes  or  social  stand¬ 
ing,  either  for  herself  or  for  her  children,  but  every  accom¬ 
plishment  of  body,  mind,  and  soul  she  coveted  for  them. 
Conscientious  and  emotional,  she  was  too  often  led  to  extremes 
in  her  religious  fervor.  Her  benevolent  impulses  sometimes 
outran  her  judgment,  and  but  for  the  kindness  of  friends  she 
would  have  suffered. 
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To  illustrate  her  weakness  in  this  respect,  she  related  to  us 
this  incident: 

She  had  started  on  a  journey  with  sufficient  money  to  carry 
her  to  her  destination  and  supply  her  needs  on  the  way.  She 
stopped  over  Sunday  en  route  and,  as  usual,  attended  church. 
It  happened  that  an  appeal  was  made  for  money.  A  pathetic 
tale  of  need  was  told,  then  the  contribution  boxes  were  passed. 
Her  purse  contained  fifteen  dollars,  all  that  she  had  left.  When 
the  plate  reached  her,  she  placed  on  it  the  entire  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars.  The  usher  hesitated  a  moment,  then  asked  in  surprise, 
“Haven’t  you  made  a  mistake,  madam?” 

But  she  refused  to  take  any  of  it  back.  It  did  not  occur  to 
her  that  she  was  left  without  a  penny  to  continue  her  journey. 
As  I  remembered  it,  she  was  obliged  to  wait  there  until  more 
money  could  be  sent  her  from  home. 

It  was  only  for  a  few  years  that  she  had  her  children  with 
her.  “Lalla”  died  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  Amanda  at 
twenty-eight.  For  a  time  Lura  lived  with  Cousin  Emily 
Mayhew  on  their  farm  and  later  in  Auburn.  She  spent  her 
last  years  with  Emilie  Fletcher  in  Somerville,  Mass. 

MARY  HUNT  (BASS)  WHITTIER  (8)  descended  from 
Jeriah  Bass,  Jr.  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

Mary  Hunt  Bass,  daughter  of  Jeriah  Bass,  Jr.  and  Polly 
Hunt,  was  born  on  a  farm  near  the  “Red  Schoolhouse”  in 
Farmington,  Maine.  Little  can  be  learned  of  her  early  life 
except  that  she  taught  school  for  a  time  and  was  married, 
Sept.  16,  1848,  to  William  Henry  Whittier,  a  farmer  at  Farm¬ 
ington  Falls.  They  lived  there  for  some  years,  but  in  the  ’50’s 
moved  to  Portland,  where  he  went  into  the  grocery  business. 

William  Henry  was  a  brother  to  Nathaniel,  father  of  Prof. 
Frank  N.  Whittier  of  Wilton  Academy  and  Bowdoin  College. 
He  did  not  claim  relationship  to  John  Greenleaf,  but  looked 
enough  like  the  poet,  or  his  picture,  to  be  his  twin  brother. 

Mary  was  a  Methodist,  but  after  her  marriage  joined  the 
Congregational  church  with  her  husband.  In  Portland  they 
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were  members  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Street  Church  and  when 
they  moved  up  town  they  joined  State  Street. 

As  Mother  had  two  brothers  living  in  Portland,  we  went  to 
the  city  frequently  and  so  saw  more  of  the  Whittiers  than  we 
might  otherwise  have  done.  Indeed,  they  lived  for  a  time  in  a 
part  of  Uncle  Charles  Smith’s  house  on  Munjoy  Hill.  We 
scarcely  ever  saw  Mr.  Whittier.  Our  visits  were  usually  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  or  perhaps  an  afternoon  call  when  Mr. 
Whittier  was  at  work  downtown ;  but  I  think  of  him  as  a  very 
nervous  man,  always  busy  from  early  morning  to  late  evening, 
who  talked  little  and  would  prefer  eating  a  hasty  meal  and 
slipping  out  the  back  door  to  entertaining  visitors  whom  he 
knew  but  slightly. 

Mrs.  Whittier  was  calm,  placid,  cheerful.  She  had  one  of 
the  sweetest  faces  that  I  have  ever  seen  and  a  voice  that  was 
soft  and  low ;  but  so  tired.  She  was  one  of  those  self-forgetful, 
sympathetic  persons,  always  doing  for  others.  She  had  too 
many  friends,  for  her  welcoming  smile  contradicted  her  tired 
eyes  and  tempted  people  to  accept  her  hospitality  too  often. 
The  Whittier  home  was  a  haven  of  rest,  too,  to  many  a  min¬ 
ister  and  missionary. 

Her  death  occurred  May  27,  1892  less  than  a  year  after  that 
of  her  husband. 

JERIAH  MOOARS  BASS  (8)  descended  from 
Jeriah  Bass,  Jr.  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

Jeriah  Mooars  Bass  (8)  son  of  Jeriah  Bass,  Jr.  and  Polly 
Hunt,  was  born  on  a  farm  near  the  “red  schoolhouse”,  Farm¬ 
ington,  Maine.  Little  can  be  learned  of  his  early  life.  He  was 
apparently  a  successful  farmer.  He  had  a  very  pleasant 
house  —  the  old  homestead  —  and  a  good  farm. 

His  wife  was  Irena  —  I  could  not  learn  her  parentage  or 
anything  about  her.  I  remember  that  Carrie  Whittier  called 
her  “Aunt  Irena,”  and  was  very  fond  of  her.  They  had  one 
daughter,  Amanda,  who  married  Rev.  William  Vaughan. 
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LEONORA  EVELYN  (BASS)  PUGH  (8)  descended  from 
John  Adams  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

Leonora  Evelyn  Bass,  born  in  the  year  1832  at  Wilton, 
Maine,  was  the  oldest  of  six  daughters  of  John  Adams  Bass 
and  Mary  Perham.  What  I  can  say  about  her  is  indefinite 
and  sketchy,  bits  gleaned  here  and  there. 

Of  her  early  education  I  know  nothing.  No  doubt  she  re¬ 
ceived  what  Wilton  schools  could  afford  at  that  time  and 
probably  was  afterward  sent  away  to  some  finishing  school. 

When  she  was  a  young  woman  she  was  to  have  been  mar¬ 
ried  to  Almon  Badger,  a  man  of  rather  unusual  ability  and 
much  respected.  For  some  reason  the  marriage  did  not  take 
place,  much  to  the  regret  of  her  friends.  It  seemed  to  have 
been  somewhat  of  a  tragedy  in  her  life. 

After  several  years  of  ill  health,  she  went  South  in  1858  or 
9  with  her  sister  Eula  who  had  come  North  on  a  visit.  As 
soon  as  her  health  permitted,  she  began  teaching. 

During  the  Civil  War  she  was  at  Red  Oak,  Texas,  with  her 
cousin  Sherebiah’s  wife,  mother,  and  sister  Lura.  Several 
years  after  Sherebiah  returned  from  the  war  he  moved  from 
his  farm  in  Waxahachie,  eight  miles  distant,  where  his  wife 
Anna  was  engaged  to  teach  in  Marvin  College,  a  school  just 
established  in  that  town. 

There  “Nora”  met  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pugh,  the  president  of 
the  college.  He  with  his  two  children  boarded  at  Sherebiah’s. 
Mollie  (Bass)  Bayley  says  of  him, 

“Mr.  Pugh  was  a  Methodist  preacher,  came  from  a  fine  old 
Southern  family.  He  had  a  350  A.  ranch  and  was  interested 
also  in  mines.” 

In  a  letter  written  to  Father  dated  March  13,  1873,  Shere¬ 
biah  speaks  of  Nora’s  engagement  to  Mr.  Pugh,  and  adds, 

“He  is  finely  educated  and  a  Christian  gentleman.” 

And  Anna  says  of  the  children,  “He  has  a  beautiful  daugh¬ 
ter  of  fourteen  and  a  little  boy  eight  or  nine,  both  very  nice, 
well  trained  children.” 

Their  marriage  occurred  the  coming  year,  1874,  in  Waco, 
Texas.  They  had  one  son,  Josiah  Sherebiah.  When  he  was 
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seven  years  old,  they  were  living  in  Yazoo  City,  Mississippi, 
and  being  left  destitute  by  a  flood,  came  north  for  a  time  to 
visit  her  people. 

None  of  them  are  now  living.  Josiah  Sherebiah  (“Jo”  or 
“Joseph,”  as  he  called  himself),  who  married  and  had  at  least 
one  child,  a  daughter,  died  March,  14,  1937,  at  Hamilton, 
Texas.  His  wife  and  daughter  survive  him. 

My  impression  gained  from  what  Aunt  Asenath  has  told 
me  is  that  Nora  was  a  woman  of  intelligence  and  character 
but  quite  different  in  temperament  from  her  other  sisters. 
They  were  like  their  mother.  Nora  was  reserved  and  quiet. 
Her  shyness  was  often  mistaken  for  hauteur.  To  be  ap¬ 
preciated  she  needed  to  be  known  well. 

In  later  years,  however,  judging  from  those  who  met  her 
casually,  she  was  a  good  storyteller  and  an  attractive  conver¬ 
sationalist. 

ELIZABETH  EULALIA  (“EULA”)  BASS  (8)  descended 
from  John  Adams  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

Elizabeth  Eulalia,  the  daughter  of  John  Adams  Bass  (7)  and 
Mary  Perham,  was  born  Apr.  7,  1834,  at  Wilton,  Maine.  She 
lived  in  what  is  known  as  the  “Dascombe  House”  behind  the 
present  Congregational  church. 

Besides  what  education  she  received  at  Wilton,  she  was 
graduated  from  Willow  Glen  Seminary,  where  she  began  her 
study  of  drawing  and  painting.  I  have  heard  that  she  was  a 
good  horsewoman,  and  an  excellent  shot.  Perhaps  her  love 
of  adventure  made  her  stranger  cousin  fourteen  years  her 
senior  who  had  just  returned  from  far  away  Texas  with  his 
tales  of  Indians  and  Mexicans  and  pioneer  life  especially 
attractive  to  her. 

The  story  of  their  meeting  after  his  absence  of  many  years 
is  quite  romantic.  After  Eula  came  back  from  Willow  Glen, 
Elisha  came  home  unexpectedly.  Curious  to  know  if  he  would 
be  recognized  after  his  long  absence  he  called  at  his  Uncle 
Seth’s,  introducing  himself  as  Mr.  Brown.  Eula  happened 
to  be  visiting  there  at  the  time.  Her  engaging  personality  and 
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cordial  reception  of  the  stranger  won  him  at  once.  It  was  a 
case  of  love  at  first  sight  with  him. 

They  were  married  Feb.  13,  1856,  and  started  on  their  long 
bridal  tour  to  Brownsville,  Texas.  She  wrote  back  home  that 
she  was  very  happy  living  with  his  mother  and  sisters.  (Aunt 
Joanna,  Amanda,  and  Lura.) 

As  the  events  of  their  married  life,  so  far  as  I  know  them, 
have  already  been  recorded  in  the  story  of  Elisha's  life,  I  will 
not  repeat  them,  but  will  give  you  at  length  her  account  of  her 
thrilling  adventure  at  LeRoy’s  ranch. 

It  was  a  short  time  after  her  arrival  in  Texas  that  Eula  and 
Aunt  Joanna  made  their  memorable  visit  to  LeRoy’s  ranch 
which  I  mentioned  in  the  account  of  his  life.  The  most  thrill¬ 
ing  part  of  the  story,  however,  I  have  left  for  Eula  to  tell. 
Some  parts  of  it  I  have  for  brevity’s  sake  told  in  my  own  words 
but  a  large  part  of  it  is  taken  from  her  story  written  for  the 
“Boston  Commercial  Bulletin.”  Nowhere  in  the  story  does 
she  mention  LaRoy’s  name  but  speaks  of  him  as  “our  escort,” 
“one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  estate,”  “our  cavalier,”  or  “our 
host.” 

“We  set  out  one  fine  morning  in  June,”  she  begins,  “with  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  estate.  The  grass  of  the  prairie 
beyond  the  suburbs  was  already  brown  and  sere  from  the  heat 
and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  plain  was  unbroken 
save  by  the  scraggy  mesquite  and  the  low  sage  bushes.  How¬ 
ever,  after  a  few  miles’  ride,  the  country  became  more  undulat¬ 
ing  and  we  passed  over  a  slight  declivity  into  a  hollow  which, 
our  escort  informed  us,  was  known  by  the  cheerful  name  of 
“Dead  Man’s  Hollow.” 

“  ‘There  have  been  forty  Americans  killed  here  within  eight 
months,’  he  continued.  ‘It  is  rumored  that  there  is  a  regular 
troop  of  robbers  existing  on  the  river.  The  leader  is  supposed 
to  be  a  Mexican  who  has  six  brothers  of  similar  character  and, 
as  sufficient  evidence  cannot  be  brought  against  them,  he  is 
the  terror  of  the  country.’ 

“One  of  the  ladies  exclaimed. 
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“  'Oh,  you  will  not  be  molested,’  he  added  smiling  mischiev¬ 
ously.  ‘Our  ranch  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River.  Five  steamers  ply  back  and  forth  from  its 
mouth  to  Rio  Grande  City  two  or  three  times  a  week  and  they 
always  stop  at  our  landing.’ 

“We  had  now  passed  into  the  grateful  shade  of  the  beautiful 
live  oak  timber  which  was  interspersed  with  fine  specimens  of 
ebony,  ash,  laurel,  magnolia,  and  the  bay  tree,  with  a  dense 
undergrowth  of  mesquite  shrubs.  Emerging  from  this,  we 
came  upon  the  scattered  colony  of  Mexican  ranches.” 

She  describes  the  entrance  to  LeRoy’s  ranch  through  a  large 
gateway  into  a  lane  which  they  followed  some  distance  through 
open  prairie  and  groves  of  timber.  Suddenly  they  “came  upon 
a  cluster  of  adobe  houses  (jacals)  nestled  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  making  a  picturesque  little  village  with  their  steep, 
newly  thatched  roofs  and  wide  open  doors.” 

LeRoy  led  them  to  his  own  jacal.  “How  cool  it  is!”  they 
exclaimed  as  they  entered. 

“  ‘Ah,’  LeRoy  said  complacently,  ‘this  humble  cot,  as  they 
say  in  the  operas,  has  been  the  dispenser  of  real  comfort  to  me. 
The  natives  know  better  than  we  how  to  build  for  comfort  in 
their  climate.’  ” 

LeRoy  was  an  ideal  host.  In  the  cool  morning  hours  he  took 
his  visitors  to  a  ride  around  the  ranch  on  saddle  horses  show¬ 
ing  them  his  hundreds  of  acres  of  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  and 
sugar  cane  with  the  Mexican  peons  at  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  “major  domo.”  In  the  heat  of  mid-day  he  left  them  to 
enjoy  absolute  rest  in  the  coolness  and  quiet  of  the  jacal. 

When  Saturday  night  came  they  were  lookers-on  at  the 
“fandango,”  or  out-door  ball  which  it  was  the  national  custom 
of  the  Mexican  proprietors  to  give  to  their  peons  when  the 
week’s  work  was  done.  The  street  in  front  of  “the  quarters” 
was  swept  clean  for  the  dancing,  which  began  about  half-past 
eight  and  continued  through  the  night.  The  gaily  colored 
costumes  of  the  senoritas  with  the  fantastic  dress  of  the 
rancheros,  as  they  danced  to  the  music  of  the  drum,  violin,  and 
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guitar  in  the  fitful  light  of  the  cooking  fires,  made  a  weird 
but  facinating  scene. 

That  same  Saturday  LeRoy  had  brought  in  as  dinner  guest 
a  Mexican  whom  he  introduced  as  Don  Trevino  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  hacienda.  He  was  very  gracious  and  polite,  apparently 
a  special  friend  of  LeRoy’s.  He  excused  himself  soon  after 
dinner.  As  he  rode  away,  LeRoy  remarked  to  his  mother,  — 

“  They  are  a  treacherous  race  and  no  good  can  come  of  his 
coming  here.’  Then  he  added  bitterly,  ‘He  came  unasked.  I 
could  not  refuse  hospitality;  at  the  same  time  I  knew  him  to 
be  a  rascal.  I  am  suspicious  of  him,  but  I  can  only  wait  for 
developments/  ” 

The  developments  came  sooner  than  he  expected.  Sunday 
evening  the  “major  domo”  called  at  the  cottage  door  to  tell 
his  master  that  some  of  his  most  valuable  horses  had  been 
stolen.  Immediately  the  two  men  started  in  pursuit.  “When 
once  stock  taken  from  the  Texas  frontier  has  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  River  to  the  Mexican  side,  it  cannot,  according  to 
the  Mexican  laws,  be  reclaimed.  Hence  the  danger  of  delay.” 

“Morning  had  not  brought  back  our  host,”  Eula  says.  “On 
going  to  the  yard  to  see  the  dogs  and  puppies  fed,  I  noticed 
that  the  peons  had  not  gone  to  their  accustomed  work  but 
were  standing  about  in  groups  in  dogged  silence  occupied  in 
noticing  my  movements. 

“Two  or  three  hours  passed.  Still  our  host  did  not  return. 
At  this  juncture  our  Indian  servant  entered  the  jacal.  Her 
long  black  hair  was  unloosed  and  dishevelled  and  she  was 
weeping  profusely. 

“  ‘My  dear  Senorita,’  she  cried,  addressing  me  in  Spanish, 
‘The  bueno  Americano  (good  American)  is  killed!  What  will 
you  do?  —  and  his  poor  mother?  Oh  dear,  what  can  you  do? 
What  will  become  of  you?  They  will  kill  you!’ 

“She  threw  herself  into  a  chair  and  swayed  to  and  fro  in 
great  excitement,  wailing  and  lamenting. 

“I  was  terrified  for  the  mother  who  was  watching  her  dis¬ 
tress  in  great  anxiety,  although,  not  understanding  Spanish, 
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she  did  not  know  what  was  said.  I  besought  the  servant  to 
calm  herself. 

“  ‘Oh,  you  do  not  know,  bueno  senorita,  the  danger  you  are 
in !  The  peons  and  rancheros  are  very  angry  and  hostile  and 
they  have  sworn  vengeance.'  In  a  few  moments  she  hurried 
from  the  room." 

Eula  then  explained  to  Aunt  Joanna  that  there  was  a  rumor 
that  there  had  been  an  encounter  with  the  Mexican  horse 
thieves  and  that  probably  LeRoy  had  had  to  flee  to  Browns¬ 
ville  for  protection  and  was  unable  to  come  back  for  them. 

She  goes  on  with  the  story: 

“We  had  begun  to  pack  the  few  articles  of  wardrobe  we 
had  with  us,  with  the  expectation  that  a  steamboat  would  stop 
at  our  landing  that  day  and  take  us  on  board.  Suddenly  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  door,  I  saw  two  villainously  ugly  Mexicans 
standing  just  without  the  threshold.  Instinct  for  self- 
preservation  moved  me  to  take  up  a  pistol  within  reach  and 
see  if  it  was  ready  for  use  in  case  we  were  driven  to  defend 
ourselves.  I  stood  with  pistol  cocked  to  respond  to  any  sud¬ 
den  action  of  theirs  and  nerved  to  the  determination  to  fire 
first  if  they  showed  any  inclination  to  surprise  me  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  As  they  perceived  my  movements,  they  stalked  away 
muttering  to  themselves. 

“  ‘Could  they  only  get  behind  us,’  thought  I,  ‘how  quickly 
they  would  fire.'  Glancing  around  at  the  mud  walls,  I  felt 
thankful  for  what  I  had  regretted  a  few  hours  before  —  the 
absence  of  windows  in  our  cabin.  In  terror  I  began  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  firearms  in  the  room :  a  six  shooter  lay  on  the  table, 
pistols  in  the  drawer,  a  gun  stood  in  the  corner.  I  took  up  the 
gun  to  examine  the  cap  when  my  eyes,  uneasily  watching  the 
door,  fell  upon  five  ruffians  standing  there  in  angry  defiance. 
So  diabolical  they  appeared,  wildly  gesticulating  and  grasping 
the  hilts  of  the  knives  in  their  belts,  that  I  was  seized  with  the 
sudden  fear  that  they  intended  to  take  our  lives  at  once.  With 
this  fear  came  also  the  desperate  determination  to  fight  to 
the  last  to  defend  myself  and  his  aged  mother  from  so  violent 
and  savage  a  death. 
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“I  had  often  practiced  at  target  shooting  for  exercise  and 
amusement,  had  boasted  of  that  difficult  feat  for  a  woman, 
of  taking  a  bird  on  the  wing.  At  this  trying  time,  how  thank¬ 
ful  I  felt  to  my  educators  who  had  taught  me  that  most  un¬ 
feminine  accomplishment,  the  practical  use  of  firearms. 

“Ten  vicious  eyes  followed  every  movement.  In  alarm  at 
their  hideous  and  malicious  appearance,  I  grasped  a  six- 
shooter  and  handled  it  with  the  freedom  of  habit  fearing  least 
they  might  think  me  only  a  woman  unable  to  defend  myself 
or  cope  with  such  direful  monsters.  They  seemed  to  suspect 
my  intentions,  for,  glancing  at  one  another,  then  angrily  shak¬ 
ing  their  heads  at  me,  they  moved  from  the  door  and  stalked 
away  to  the  peon  quarters.  Here  they  gathered  together 
in  great  excitement  talking  loudly  and  looking  towards  our 
jacal  with  threatening  aspect. 

“At  this  time  the  Indian  maid  re-entered  the  house  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  Mexican  whom  she  introduced  as  a  loyal  friend  of 
the  bueno  Americano  and  owner  of  a  ranch  six  miles  up  the 
river. 

“He  expressed  sympathy  and  added,  'You  are  in  imminent 
danger.  You  are  surrounded  by  a  set  of  miserable  wretches 
who  are  without  the  control  of  either  master  or  major  domo.’  ” 

In  reply  to  Eula’s  questions,  he  told  her  that  it  was  reported 
that  “the  master”  was  alive  but  that  in  fighting  to  recover  the 
horses  he  had  shot  a  Mexican,  a  man  belonging  to  a  notorious 
but  influential  family. 

When  she  said  that  they  had  thought  of  starting  for 
Brownsville  that  night,  he  answered,  “The  boat,  senorita,  is 
not  due  until  tomorrow  night  and  by  boat  or  by  carriage  you 
would  be  in  great  danger.  Mexicans  are  clannish,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “and  not  overfond  of  Americans.  You  would  be  an 
easy  victim  of  vengeance.” 

But  when  she  still  expressed  a  desire  to  go  he  replied,  “If 
we  go,  we  had  better  start  at  sunset.  I  will  come  back  in  a 
few  hours,  armed  and  equipped  for  the  drive.  God  preserve 
you  from  harm,”  he  added  reverentially. 
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Eula  goes  on  to  say:  “We  were  now  alone  with  our  fears. 
Great  excitement  continued  to  prevail  among  the  peons.  The 
suspense  had  become  almost  unendurable,  when,  at  about  two 
o’clock,  a  gentleman  rode  into  the  yard  amidst  the  barking  of 
dogs.  We  were  delighted  and  relieved  to  see  the  familiar  face 
of  an  American  gentleman,  one  whom,  through  his  citizenship 
and  nationality,  we  could  claim  as  a  friend.”  (Eula  speaks  of 
this  man  throughout  the  article  as  Mr.  H.) 

“He  dismounted  and  told  us  briefly  of  our  host’s  encounter 
with  the  horse  thieves  and  his  escape  to  Brownsville.” 

“  ‘The  road  is  now  very  dangerous,”  he  added.  ‘The  peons 
and  rancheros  are  up  in  arms.  I  have  been  sent  to  defend  you 
and  conduct  you  safely  to  the  city,  but  I  must  first  go  to  a 
ranch  a  few  miles  above  here  to  complete  arrangements  for 
your  safe  conduct.  I  will  return  for  you  at  sunset.  It  would 
not  be  wise  to  travel  the  road  until  nightfall.” 

“We  knew  that  he  had  married  into  the  Trevino  family  and 
it  seemed  probable  that  as  the  horse  thieves  were  of  this  same 
family  his  safety  on  the  road  was  due  to  his  connection  with 
these  bandits.  The  Mexican  that  had  been  killed  was  then  his 
brother-in-law,  and  his  Mexican  wife  might  now  be  at  her 
father’s  ranch.  Consequently  he  was  the  safest  man  to  pro¬ 
tect  us ;  also,  his  being  an  American  lawyer  probably  had  great 
weight  with  the  Mexicans.  We  hoped  that  these  facts  would 
give  us  a  passport  through  the  country  although  the  Mexicans 
were  very  hostile  to  us  as  kindred  of  one  whom  they  had 
wronged  and  by  whom  they  would  probably  be  brought  to 
summary  justice. 

“Two  hours,  that  seemed  so  many  weeks,  passed.  We  sat 
at  dinner  in  silence,  our  spirits  weighted  down  by  terrible 
depression.  The  treacherous,  idle  Mexicans  surrounded  us. 

“Suddenly  I  noticed  a  shadow  on  the  wall.  Looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  doorway,  I  saw  a  man  exhausted  and  ghastly, 
leaning  helplessly  on  his  gun.  When  he  could  talk,  he  told  us 
that  he  had  been  sent  from  the  city  to  protect  us,  and  feeling 
it  to  be  a  desperate  case  he  had  hurried  on  through  the  midday 
heat  and  had  come  very  near  a  sunstroke. 
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“Do  tell  us  what  has  happened,”  I  exclaimed  impetuously. 

“  ‘You  are  acquainted  with  the  fact/  he  began,  ‘that  the  pro¬ 
prietor  here  lost  some  horses,  saw  the  thieves  with  them,  and 
went  in  pursuit  of  them  to  reclaim  them  before  the  Mexicans 
should  escape  with  them  across  the  river/ 

“Yes/,  we  answered. 

“  ‘Well,  he  overtook  the  thieves  some  fifteen  miles  from  here 
just  as  they  were  entering  the  woods.  Two  Mexicans  went 
through  a  wooded  pathway  with  the  horses  while  the  others, 
some  five  or  six,  faced  the  front,  leaped  from  their  saddles, 
and,  covered  by  their  horses  and  the  shade  of  the  woods,  fired 
upon  him,  but  without  effect.  He  returned  the  fire  killing  one 
Mexican;  but  he  and  his  major  domo,  outnumbered,  fled,  hotly 
pursued  by  the  bandits.  Not  until  they  had  passed  Dead  Man’s 
Hollow  and  were  on  the  very  outskirts  of  Brownsville  did  the 
robbers  abandon  pursuit.  Because  of  this  affray  the  Mexicans 
were  all  up  in  arms  along  the  river,  and  in  true  Indian  style 
were  swearing  vengeance  upon  any  Americans  that  might 
present  themselves. 

“  ‘I  am  a  Texas  Ranger,  supposed  to  be  able  to  combat  with 
Mexicans  in  ambuscade/  said  he  modestly.  ‘I  am  known  to 
the  Mexicans  on  this  road  and  have  helped  them  in  many  a 
fight  in  years  gone  by.  Consequently  I  was  asked  to  follow  on 
after  Mr.  H.  for  double  protection.’ 

“He  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  tall,  closely  built,  thin  and 
angular,  with  face  stern  and  strong  and  bronzed  by  exposure. 
He  had  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  quick  and  sharp.  He  was  well 
armed. 

“At  sunset  we  were  standing  in  the  dooryard  waiting  with 
anxiety  for  Mr.  H.  We  heard  the  clattering  of  horses’  hoofs 
and  saw  two  horsemen  riding  towards  us.  One  remained  at 
the  gate,  the  other  entered  the  yard  without  dismounting  and 
approached  us.  We  recognized  the  gentleman  we  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  and  to  our  dismay  we  found  that  he  was  intoxicated. 
But  who  was  the  very  dark,  dismal  looking  Mexican  with 
him?  His  hair  hung  in  straggling  locks  upon  his  forehead, 
while  his  ferocious  eyes  glittered  beneath.  His  beard  was 
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bushy  and  he  was  stooped  shouldered.  He  was  well  armed 
and  well  mounted,  but  he  sat  his  horse  with  indifference  and 
watched  proceedings  with  sullen  anger.  Upon  inquiry  we 
learned  that  he  was  a  brother  to  the  Trevino  that  was  shot 
in  the  affray. 

“  ‘Mr.  H.  probably  thinks/  said  the  Texan,  “that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  brother  will  better  secure  our  safety  among  the 
Mexicans.  All  we  can  do  is  to  hope  for  the  best/ 

“Our  carriage  was  waiting  for  us  outside  the  gate.  After 
traveling  a  few  lonely  miles  we  reached  a  hamlet.  Here,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  quiet,  we  found  a  commotion.  Armed  men 
were  moving  about  or  standing  silently  in  squads,  with 
wrathy,  ominous  countenances.  Mr.  H.  and  the  Mexican 
reined  in  to  parley  with  them  while  we  drove  quietly  along. 
They  overtook  us  on  the  long  stretch  of  level  prairie  road  and 
silently  rode  a  short  distance  behind  us  without  telling  us 
what  overtures  they  had  made  with  the  Mexicans  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  attack  upon  us. 

“A  few  more  miles  farther  on  we  came  to  two  or  more 
ranches  situated  near  each  other.  Here,  also,  was  a  force 
of  armed  men.  As  before,  the  two  fell  behind  to  talk  with 
the  Mexicans,  who  appeared  sulky  and  uncompromising.  They 
were  gone  so  long  that  we  became  very  uneasy  and  drove  on 
waiting  and  watching  for  them  to  rejoin  us. 

“After  a  suspense  that  seemed  hours,  the  men  came  gallop¬ 
ing  up  to  us.  We  were  near  the  beautiful  timber  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken.  Mr.  H.  asked  if  I  thought  I  could  drive 
through  the  woods  by  the  crossroad. 

“  ‘It  looks  only  fit  for  horsemen/  I  replied,  ‘But  if  it  is 
for  the  best  I  am  willing  to  try  it/ 

“  ‘Bravo !’  exclaimed  our  guide  with  enthusiasm.  ‘If  we 
are  pursued,  this  is  our  only  hope  of  safety.  It  will  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  carriage  wheels  can  proceed  through  this  difficult 
road ;  consequently  our  pursuers  will  take  the  highway/ 

“We  entered  the  shade  of  the  woods,  stepping  at  once  from 
twilight  into  the  most  intense  darkness.  Branches  of  trees 
of  the  thickest  foliage  and  covered  with  vines  interlocked 
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over  our  heads  forming  a  complete  network  that  entirely  ex¬ 
cluded  the  light. 

“At  its  juncture  with  the  main  road,  the  Texan  allowed  the 
others  to  precede  him,  then  approaching  us  and  speaking  low 
said : 

“  ‘This  is  where  the  encounter  took  place.  Two  Mexicans 
went  with  the  horses  through  this  wood,  while  the  others 
sprang  upon  the  proprietor  of  the  stock.  Here  under  this 
large  tree  his  brother  (signifying  the  Mexican  with  us)  fell, 
and  I  suppose  he,  too,  was  with  the  banditti/ 

“Our  way  was  both  difficult  and  intricate,  and  to  add  to 
our  bewilderment,  we  could  see  scarcely  an  inch  before  our 
eyes.  I  gave  the  horse  the  rein,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
guide  him  and  he  could  see  better  than  I.  The  phaeton  was 
pulled  violently  over  stumps  shaking  and  straining  it.  No 
sooner  was  one  wheel  lifted  high  on  a  stump  to  fall  again  with 
a  sudden  jerk  than  another  mounted  a  similar  pinnacle.  Trees 
lay  across  our  road  to  impede  our  progress.  Still  we  toiled  on 
through  the  dark  and  perilous  way.  We  could  not  see  our  com¬ 
rades,  only  hear  the  heavy  tread  of  the  horses. 

“At  last  we  came  out  of  the  gloomy  solitude  of  the  forest 
into  the  highway.  Our  horsemen  put  spurs  to  their  horses  and 
we  flew  over  the  ground  gaining  the  safety  of  the  city  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ahead  of  a  body  of  armed  men  who 
were  pursuing  us. 

“For  months  after,  it  was  considered  unsafe  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  to  travel  on  this  road.  Their  Indian  blood  was  aroused 
and  they  were  desperately  determined  to  wreak  vengeance  on 
the  ‘Gringos’  (as  they  termed  Americans).  The  robbers  were 
arrested  as  horse  thieves  and  summarily  brought  to  justice. 
Quite  a  stirring  case  grew  out  of  it. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  more  interesting  incidents  that 
might  be  told  of  Eula’s  life  during  the  five  years  she  lived  in 
Texas.  Of  their  spectacular  exit  in  1861  to  California  and 
later  removal  to  Colorado,  I  have  already  told  in  the  story  of 
the  life  of  her  husband,  Elisha  Bass,  Jr. 
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After  his  death,  she  and  Mollie  remained  in  Boston  at  the 
home  of  Eula’s  parents  and  Eula  took  up  again  her  study  of 
drawing  and  painting.  She  studied  with  Seevy,  the  noted 
flower  painter  and  with  Chase.  For  her  pictures  she  found  a 
ready  sale.  She  specialized  in  flowers,  but  did  some  land¬ 
scapes  and  still  life.  She  was  called  by  some  the  best  rose 
painter  in  Boston.  She  did  also  china  painting  and  pastels; 
and  when  water  colors  became  more  popular  than  oils,  she 
changed  to  that  medium  for  much  of  her  work.  That  her 
paintings  were  exhibited  at  Boston  Art  Club,  Copley  Square, 
shows  her  standing  among  artists.  Besides  painting  for  sale, 
she  had  pupils  much  of  the  time. 

The  year  before  her  marriage  she  joined  the  Congregational 
church  at  Wilton,  Maine.  For  many  years  she  was  a  member 
of  the  Shawmut  Avenue  Congregational  Church  at  Boston. 
In  her  later  life  she  became  interested  in  Christian  Science  and 
was  a  Christian  Science  healer. 

She  spent  her  last  years  at  Seattle,  Washington,  with  her 
daughter,  Mollie  (Bass)  Bayley. 

Cousin  Eula  was  one  of  those  persons  that  are  usually 
spoken  of  as  “good  company.”  She  could  adapt  herself  to  any 
group  making  all  feel  at  ease.  Her  fluency  in  conversation, 
her  vivacity,  cheerfulness,  and  unfailing  good  humor  made 
her  a  welcome  guest.  She  had  a  fund  of  good  stories  and  the 
pleasure  she  took  in  telling  them  added  to  the  enjoyment  of 
her  listeners.  One  of  my  most  vivid  pictures  of  her  is  as  she 
sat  at  our  dining  table  relating  some  interesting  experience. 
So  interested  would  she  become  in  her  story  that  she  would 
forget  her  food  and  the  rest  of  us  would  have  to  play  with  our 
knives  and  forks  and  pretend  to  eat  in  order  to  give  her  a 
chance  to  get  even  a  reasonable  meal. 

ADELA  MARY  (BASS)  COX  (8)  descended  from 
John  Adams  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

Adela  Mary  (“Addie”)  Bass,  the  third  daughter  of  John 
Adams  Bass  (7)  and  Mary  Perham,  was  born  in  Wilton,  Aug. 
9,  1837  and  died  Apr.  5,  1938,  aged  100  yrs.  8  mos.  Although 
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never  strong,  she  was  the  only  one  of  her  family,  and,  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  only  one  of  the  descendants  of  Jeriah  Bass  and 
Lucretia  Savil  to  reach  the  century  mark.  As  with  many 
another  frail  child,  she  learned  that  if  she  would  be  comfort¬ 
able  and  enjoy  life  she  must  take  good  care  of  her  health.  She 
must  form  regular  habits,  take  proper  exercise,  eat  the  right 
kind  of  food,  not  get  overtired,  and,  above  all,  cultivate  a 
cheerful,  contented  spirit. 

When  she  was  in  her  twenties,  her  parents  moved  to  Boston. 
She  had  an  opportunity  there  to  continue  her  study  of  music. 
She  had  a  good  soprano  voice  and  played  the  piano. 

For  over  thirty  years  her  home  was  in  Boston  where  her 
parents  kept  a  high  class  family  boarding  house.  After  her 
father’s  death  she  did  the  marketing  as  well  as  assist  in  the 
management  of  the  house,  but  did  no  hard  manual  labor.  As 
the  years  passed,  more  of  the  care  fell  upon  her,  although  Aunt 
Mary,  even  with  her  ninety  years,  never  ceased  to  be  the  head 
of  the  household. 

When  one  hears  the  wording  “boarding  house,”  one  thinks 
of  loud  voices,  slamming  doors,  odors  of  cooking  food,  etc. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  there.  One  heard  no  footfalls  on  the  soft 
carpets  nor  the  sound  of  harsh  voices.  The  whole  atmosphere 
was  one  of  refinement  and  the  spirit  of  the  household  was  that 
of  a  congenial  happy  family. 

No  small  part  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  was  due  to 
the  temperament  of  Cousin  Addie.  She  was  born  a  lady,  and 
no  matter  what  the  provocation,  she  could  not  do  an  unladylike 
thing.  In  her  girlhood  she  was  so  easily  shocked  that  it  awak¬ 
ened  the  spirit  of  mischief  in  her  less  conventional  sisters. 
After  her  sister  Eula  came  to  Boston  with  little  Mollie,  the 
same  disposition  which  made  Addie  look  after  her  younger 
sisters’  manners  and  morals  prompted  her  to  take  a  hand  in 
Mollie’s  education  and  see  that  she  minded  her  “P’s  and  Q’s.” 

But  although  Addie  was  so  careful  about  all  the  proprieties, 
she  was  never  prim  nor  old  maidish.  She  was  distinctively 
feminine  and  charming.  She  lavished  affection  on  her  friends 
expressing  her  love  to  them  and  about  them  in  superlatives. 
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Although  her  suitors  were  many,  her  delicate  health  in¬ 
fluenced  her  to  remain  single  for  many  years.  She  had  the 
rare  faculty,  however,  of  keeping  her  rejected  suitors  as  life¬ 
long  friends.  But  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  she  succumbed  to 
Cupid’s  darts  and  married  one  of  their  boarders,  Cornelius 
Frederick  Cox,  a  widower  with  one  daughter.  He  was  con¬ 
nected  with  a  publishing  house  in  the  city.  His  death  occurred 
seventeen  years  later,  May  23,  1902,  a  year  after  that  of  Aunt 
Mary,  Addie’s  mother. 

The  boarding  house  had  now  become  burdensome  and  was 
soon  given  up.  Addie  continued  to  live  in  Boston,  going  into 
the  country  summers.  She  spent  several  successive  summers 
in  Wilton.  Then  it  was  that  we  came  to  know  her  well  and 
to  love  her.  At  that  time  she  must  have  been  “in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  seventy.”  None  of  us  knew  her  exact  age.  She  argued 
that  one  was  only  as  old  as  one  felt;  therefore,  it  was  bad 
psychology  to  think  and  talk  about  one’s  age.  Her  sprightly 
manner,  cheerful  smile,  and  optimistic  viewpoint  no  doubt 
made  her  seem  younger  than  she  really  was. 

I  remember  her  as  she  looked  at  that  time,  as  dainty  as  a 
piece  of  Dresden  china.  She  had  never  acquired  a  matronly 
figure,  but,  slender  and  straight,  she  tripped  along  as  lightly 
as  a  girl  of  sixteen.  Her  dresses  were  not  always  a  la  mode, 
but  one  didn’t  notice  that  because  they  were  immaculate, 
“without  spot  or  wrinkle”  in  delicate  tints  so  becoming  to  her 
clear  complexion  and  snow-white  hair. 

Later  she  took  a  trip  to  the  western  coast  visiting  Mollie  at 
Seattle  and  spending  a  winter  in  San  Diego.  This  was  in  the 
early  days  of  sight-seeing  air  flights  when  one  with  sufficient 
courage  and  “fifteen  bucks”  got  the  thrill  of  his  first  trip 
through  the  air.  To  the  amazement  of  her  friends,  Addie 
announced  her  intention  of  flying.  The  city  papers  made  a 
good  story  of  her  flight,  extolling  the  courage  of  the  “octoge¬ 
narian.” 

Not  long  after  her  return  East  she  met  with  what  might 
have  been  a  fatal  accident.  Coming  into  her  room  one  evening 
with  a  letter  just  received,  she  stepped  to  the  table  to  read  it 
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by  the  gas  jet  suspended  above.  As  she  bent  over  to  see  more 
clearly,  the  aigrette  on  her  hat  took  fire  and  in  an  instant  her 
hat  was  ablaze.  Before  she  could  pull  out  her  hatpin,  throw 
off  her  hat,  and  extinguish  the  fire,  her  hair,  the  top  of  her 
head,  and  hands  were  badly  burned.  Rather  than  disturb 
others  in  the  house  that  night,  she  endured  the  pain  until 
morning.  Infection  from  her  hair  got  into  her  scalp  and 
caused  a  sore  that  was  not  entirely  healed  for  a  long  time.  She 
began  to  age  in  looks  and  strength.  But  she  fought  bravely 
for  life  and  health. 

After  a  time  she  moved  to  Marshfield  Hills  where  her  sister 
Lilia,  a  widow  like  herself,  lived.  At  first  they  made  one 
family,  but  their  habits  and  diet  were  so  different,  they  decided 
to  live  separately.  Addie  took  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
and  Lilia  remained  downstairs  each  with  her  own  house¬ 
keeper.  Thus  they  lived  happily  for  several  years  until  Addie 
was  left  alone,  the  last  of  her  generation. 

On  Addie’s  ninety-ninth  birthday  she  received  for  two  hours 
in  the  evening  her  friends  and  neighbors.  She  was  able  to  do 
the  same  on  her  hundredth  birthday.  She  entertained  them 
graciously,  but  her  mind  as  well  as  her  body  had  begun  to 
show  signs  of  her  extreme  age.  She  had  lost  the  use  of  her 
legs  and  had  grown  feeble  in  other  ways.  Eight  months  after 
she  had  passed  the  century  mark,  she  slipped  away. 

EMMA  AUGUSTA  (BASS)  SEVERY  (8)  descended  from 
John  Adams  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

Of  the  daughters  of  John  Adams  Bass  (7)  and  Mary  Per- 
ham,  Emma  Augusta  was  the  one  with  the  most  “pep/’  She 
was  born  in  Wilton,  Maine,  Aug.  3,  1842.  Probably  from  her 
babyhood  up  she  caused  her  mother  more  anxiety  than  did  any 
of  her  sisters.  She  was  continually  into  mischief,  not  of  the 
malicious  kind,  just  good-natured  fun.  She  dearly  loved  to 
shock  people,  especially  her  older  sister  Addie.  To  hear  her 
recount  in  after  life  her  escapades  was  very  entertaining.  I 
remember  one  instance  in  particular  when  she  with  her  little 
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daughter  Genevieve  was  visiting  us.  After  she  had  related 
several  of  her  crazy  stunts,  she  added, 

“I  should  be  horrified  if  Genevieve  did  such  things.  I  don’t 
intend  that  she  ever  shall.  But  I  so  loved  to  shock  Addie  that 
it  was  great  temptation  to  me.  One  day  when  we  were  going 
somewhere  dressed  up  in  our  best  clothes,  she  criticized  my 
gait  or  something  of  the  sort  not  quite  proper  enough  for  her. 
What  do  you  suppose  I  did?  1 1-a-y  right  down  in  the  r-o-a-d.” 

To  her  surprise  Genevieve  looked  up  from  her  play  and  re¬ 
marked  very  coolly,  “You  needn’t  trouble  to  spell  out  your 
words ;  I  know  what  you  said.” 

Dressing  up  in  odd  garments  to  impersonate  was  one  of 
her  favorite  amusements.  In  those  days  when  house  to  house 
begging  was  a  common  occurrence,  she  would  dress  to  im¬ 
personate  some  poor  old  woman  and  beg  old  clothing  or  food, 
never  money.  After  she  had  amused  herself  by  making  sev¬ 
eral  calls  and  collecting  a  good  sized  bundle  of  clothing  or  sat¬ 
isfied  her  hunger,  she  would  go  home,  change  into  her  own 
garments  and  perhaps  make  the  same  round  of  calls,  describ¬ 
ing  to  her  neighbors  the  old  woman  who  had  called  at  her  own 
home  and  getting  their  opinion  of  her.  The  third  call  re¬ 
turned  the  clothing  to  the  owner  with  a  confession  of  her  iden¬ 
tity  and  a  good  laugh  all  around. 

One  day  one  of  her  boy  friends  who  was  a  clerk  in  a  Wilton 
store  challenged  her;  he  was  sure  he  would  know  her  under 
any  guise.  Not  long  after  that  a  rather  eccentric  old  lady 
came  into  the  store  to  buy  some  calico.  She  made  the  clerk 
take  down  piece  after  piece  of  cloth  while  she  kept  up  a  con¬ 
stant  chatter,  finding  some  fault  with  each  piece,  telling  him 
how  much  cheaper  the  same  quality  was  sold  in  a  rival  store, 
going  off  into  irrelevant  stories  about  the  use  she  would  make 
of  it,  etc.;  finally  deciding,  after  she  had  taxed  his  patience 
almost  to  the  breaking  point,  that  she  would  not  buy  any  to¬ 
day  but  might  look  them  over  another  day.  As  she  left  the 
store  she  turned  back  to  see  him  putting  back  the  goods  upon 
the  shelves  with  rather  unnecessary  gusto.  It  was  too  much 
for  her.  She  broke  into  a  peal  of  girlish  laughter.  Amazed, 
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he  stared  for  a  moment,  then  acknowledged  that  it  was  his 
treat. 

Another  time  the  victim  of  her  dramatic  art  was  one  of  her 
girl  friends.  She  knew  that  her  friend  (Lucy,  we  will  call  her 
for  convenience)  was  very  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  the 
opposite  sex.  It  so  happened  that  another  member  of  their 
clique  was  expecting  her  cousin  from  the  city  to  visit  her.  She 
told  the  girls  about  him,  what  an  attractive  fellow  he  was,  etc. 
Lucy  was  quite  excited  over  the  prospect  of  meeting  him.  This 
was  Emma’s  opportunity.  She  made  up  as  a  smart  young  city 
chap  of  the  period  and  really  looked  a  dapper  fellow.  In  the 
early  evening  she  knocked  on  the  door  of  Lucy’s  house.  She 
introduced  herself  as  Mr.  Wallace  Brown,  cousin  of  her  friend 
Susan  Brown  (I  have  used  fictitious  names).  He  had  come 
earlier  than  he  was  expected  and  had  found  the  Browns  away. 
Remembering  that  he  had  heard  his  cousin  speak  of  Lucy  as 
a  dear  friend  whom  she  wished  him  to  meet,  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  to  call  that  evening.  Such  was  the  plausible  explana¬ 
tion. 

Lucy  was  cordiality  personified.  She  ushered  “Cousin  Wal¬ 
lace”  into  the  parlor  dimly  lighted  by  candles.  She  seated  her¬ 
self  on  the  sofa.  Naturally  he  sat  down  beside  her.  He  was 
very  complimentary ;  she  was  very  coy.  Gradually  he  became 
more  sappy ;  she  met  him  half-way  and  they  had  a  very  “lov¬ 
erly”  time.  In  fact,  they  were  almost  engaged  before  he 
bowed  himself  out. 

When  the  truth  came  out,  of  course  Lucy  was  very  in¬ 
dignant.  Whether  she  ever  forgave  Emma  I  do  not  know, 
but  she  held  a  grudge  against  her  friend  for  a  long  time. 

(I  cannot  swear  that  in  relating  these  incidents  I  have  told 
“the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,”  but 
I  have  told  them  as  I  remember  them  and  am  sure  that  in  the 
main  they  are  correct.) 

A  short  time  ago  one  of  our  friends  sent  us  an  old  school 
exhibition  program  that  she  had  found  when  looking  over 
the  stored  treasures  of  a  past  generation.  The  yellow,  torn 
paper  with  its  unusual  order  of  exercises  would  make  it  a  val- 
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uable  find  for  anyone  interested  in  Wilton  history,  but  being 
associated  with  our  own  family  it  was  especially  interesting. 
It  read,  “Wilton  High  School !  Public  Exhibition !”  The  date 
was  Nov.  18,  1859,  and  it  covered  both  afternoon  and  evening 
exercises. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  music  followed  by  prayer 
by  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  afterward  successor  to  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  as  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  later 
his  successor  as  editor  of  “The  Outlook.”  Lyman  Abbott  was 
at  that  time  preaching  at  the  Congregational  church  in  Wil¬ 
ton.  The  rest  of  the  afternoon  program  consisted  of  prize 
declamations  and  prize  essays.  We  wonder  if  Emma  Bass’s 
pathetic  story  of  “Napoleon  in  Exile”  won  a  prize;  or  if  the 
dispassionate  declamation  on  the  “Platform  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,”  by  G.  H.  Bass,  or  the  tragic  delineation  of  “The  Leper,” 
by  J.  B.  Severy,  afterward  Emma’s  husband,  received  recogni¬ 
tion. 

The  evening  exercises  were  designed  evidently  for  enter¬ 
tainment  rather  than  for  edification  as  they  were  introduced 
by  the  “Wilton  Brass  Band”  instead  of  by  prayer.  If  the 
Rev.  Lyman  Abbott  prayed  as  long  as  did  some  ministers  of 
his  time,  one  prayer  may  have  sufficed  for  both  sessions.  The 
program,  both  in  length  and  its  ambitious  character,  would 
make  our  students  of  today  gasp  and  perhaps  our  audience 
yawn. 

James  Blake  Severy  seems  to  have  been  the  dramatic  star, 
the  tragedian  of  the  performance.  Can’t  you  hear  him  in  the 
oratorical  style  of  the  period  taking  the  part  of  Catiline  in  the 
drama,  “Banishment  of  Catiline”? 

How  many  times  had  I  heard  my  father  declaim  that,  his 
eyes  shining  with  excitement: 

“Banished  from  Rome !  What’s  banished,  but  set  free  from 
daily  contact  with  the  things  I  loathe !  Tried  and  convicted 
traitor!  Who  says  this?  Who’ll  prove  it  at  his  peril  on  my 
head?” 

In  “Merchant  of  Venice,”  Severy  must  have  played  Shy- 
lock.  They  could  have  given  but  a  fragment  of  the  play  with 
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a  cast  of  only  eight  characters.  G.  H.  Bass  had  a  part  also. 
Severy  appeared  twice  more  on  the  program:  once  in  the 
dramatic  dialogue  between  “Fitz- James  and  Roderick  Dhu” 
from  Scott’s  “The  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  and  again  in  that  stir¬ 
ring  address  that  was  the  favorite  of  school  boys  for  more 
than  two  generations,  “Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators” : 

“Ye  call  me  chief,  and  ye  do  well  to  call  him  chief  who  for 
twelve  long  years  has  met  upon  the  arena  every  form  of  man 
or  beast  that  the  proud  empire  of  Rome  could  furnish,  and 
never  yet  has  lowered  his  arm.” 

From  one  who  appeared  so  quiet  and  dignified  as  Doctor 
(afterward  Judge)  Severy  did  in  late  years,  one  would  hardly 
expect  so  much  fire  as  these  selections  required. 

Emma’s  contribution  to  the  evening’s  program  was  in  a 
lighter  vein,  more  or  less  humorous.  Her  part  in  “Elder 
Sniffles’  Courtship”  must  have  been,  to  use  a  slang  phrase,  a 
scream. 

In  1863,  Emma  was  enrolled  as  a  student  at  Maine  State 
Seminary,  Lewiston,  afterwards  Bates  College.  As  her  name 
does  not  appear  on  the  roll  except  that  year,  it  may  be  assumed 
either  that  she  entered  that  school  as  a  senior  or  that  she  did 
not  finish  the  course. 

In  June  1865,  she  married,  in  Boston,  where  her  parents 
were  then  living,  James  Blake  Severy,  of  Dixfield,  Maine.  He 
had  been  graduated  that  year  from  Bowdoin  Medical  School 
with  high  honors,  and  soon  after  began  a  successful  career  at 
Farmington,  Me.  For  many  years,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Severy  and 
the  doctor’s  mother  occupied  the  large  white  house  just  above 
the  Abbott  School  building  on  Main  St.  Here  their  three 
children  were  born,  and  here  Madam  Severy  and  the  two  oldest 
children  died:  Lena,  in  infancy,  and  Willie,  when  but  three 
years  old.  It  almost  broke  Emma’s  heart  when  the  second 
child,  little  Willie,  whom  she  idolized,  was  taken.  She  could 
not  be  reconciled.  Severe  attacks  of  neuralgia,  which  caused 
great  suffering  and  exhaustion  added  to  her  depression.  But 
as  Genevieve  grew  out  of  babyhood  into  childhood  she  filled 
more  and  more  the  aching  void  in  her  mother’s  heart  and  with 
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returning  health  the  Emma  of  her  girlhood  came  back,  tem¬ 
pered  only  by  the  better  judgment  of  maturer  years.  Both 
she  and  “Blake”  became  increasingly  useful  and  influential  in 
church  and  town. 

But  the  strenuous  life  of  a  country  physician  began  to  tell 
on  the  doctor.  He  decided  to  change  to  law.  He  studied  with 
a  local  attorney,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  187 6  and  was  that 
same  year  elected  to  the  office  of  register  of  probate.  In  1880, 
he  was  made  municipal  judge. 

A  change  of  climate  became  imperative  for  the  Judge  and 
in  1881  or  2  he  moved  his  family  to  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 
In  that  rarefied  atmosphere  he  was  able  to  continue  his  law 
practice  and  became  judge  of  probate.  The  high  altitude 
worked  wonders  for  Judge  Severy’s  lungs,  but  at  first  it  was 
too  stimulating  for  Emma’s  heart.  In  time,  however,  she  was 
able  to  adapt  herself  to  the  change  of  climate.  After  Emma’s 
death  in  1892,  Genevieve  remained  with  her  father  in  Colorado 
Springs. 

Both  Judge  and  Mrs.  Severy  were  people  of  strong  person¬ 
alities,  respected  and  influential.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Farmington  State  Normal  School. 

LILLA  FLORA  LOUISE  (BASS)  RODGERS  (8) 
descended  from  John  Adams  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

Lilia  Flora  Louise  Bass,  as  she  was  named  by  her  parents, 
John  Adams  Bass  (7)  and  Mary  Perham,  was  born  in  Wilton, 
Maine,  Feb.  12,  1848.  In  later  years  she  dropped  the  “Louise” 
from  her  name.  She  was  the  youngest  child  and  the  replica  of 
her  mother  in  temperament,  voice,  and  manner,  but  in  figure 
and  movement  entirely  different,  breezing  in  and  out  with 
short  quick  steps.  She  had  her  mother’s  cheerful  disposition 
and  her  executive  ability  as  well  as  her  genius  for  hard  work, 
if  occasion  required.  One  sentence  from  a  letter  written  by 
her  in  January  1929  is  characteristic.  Speaking  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  Thanksgiving  she  wrote. 
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“These  holidays  bring  the  sad  as  well  as  pleasant  reminders, 
but  I  try  to  live  above  the  sad  ones  and  make  happiness  for 
others.” 

Lilia  was  married  at  her  father’s  home  in  Boston  to  Herbert 
Tilden  Rodgers  and  lived  for  thirteen  years  in  Quincy,  Mass. 
Her  husband’s  business,  the  making  of  picture  frames,  was  in 
Boston.  He  showed  a  marked  talent  for  music  and  many  of 
his  leisure  hours  were  spent  at  the  organ  playing  classical 
music  or  improvising  according  to  his  mood. 

From  Quincy,  the  Rodgers  family  moved  to  Marshfield  Hills, 
Mr.  Rodgers’  ancestral  home.  For  many  years  Mr.  Rodgers 
had  poor  health.  After  a  brave  fight,  he  died  Sept.  27,  1925. 
Lilia  survived  him  for  eleven  years,  outliving  both  husband 
and  sons. 

MARY  ANN  (BASS)  FRYE  (8)  descended  from 
Seth  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

When  his  daughters  were  old  enough  to  choose,  Uncle  Seth 
offered  each  a  certain  sum  of  money  or  the  same  amount  spent 
for  their  education.  The  two  oldest  chose  the  education ;  the 
other  two,  the  money. 

Mary  Ann  was  sent  to  a  finishing  school  in  Boston.  I  think 
it  was  the  Gannett  School,  one  of  the  best  schools  of  its  kind 
in  Boston.  However,  she  was  never  called  “Mary  Ann”  after 
she  returned  from  boarding  school,  simply  “Mary.”  After 
graduation  she  taught  several  years,  but  was  driven  home  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  After  coming  home,  she  gave 
some  music  lessons.  My  sister  and  I  took  our  first  lessons  on 
the  piano  of  her,  and,  as  we  had  no  instrument  at  home  at  that 
time,  we  each  practiced  a  half  hour  a  day  on  her  piano. 

Cousin  Mary  was  “in  delicate  health”  for  many  years;  in 
fact,  she  was  never  very  robust.  For  that  reason,  and  possibly 
because  she  did  not  enjoy  housework,  she  spent  most  of  her 
time  painting  and  caring  for  her  flowers,  of  which  she  had 
many. 

Her  love  for  flowers  she  must  have  inherited  from  Aunt 
Nancy.  I  remember  Aunt  Nancy’s  English  ivy  which  literally 
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lined  the  walls  and  a  part  of  the  ceiling  of  their  living  room. 
It  transformed  the  room  into  a  bower.  Although  having  for 
years  a  weak  stomach,  Aunt  Nancy  mounted  a  chair  or  step- 
ladder  and  washed  the  ivy,  leaf  by  leaf,  whenever  it  showed 
signs  of  dust. 

Cousin  Mary  was  married  October  18,  1869,  at  the  home  of 
her  father  in  Wilton  to  Jerome  Frye,  of  Patten,  Maine.  It  was 
a  quiet  wedding  with  only  the  family  friends  present;  but  to 
me  it  was  a  wonderful  occasion.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  witnessed  the  marriage  ceremony.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  a  beautiful  courtesy,  the  inclusion  of  two  little  girls  of 
eight  and  eleven  years  in  the  family  invitation. 

True  to  the  traditions  of  the  Bass  family,  Cousin  Mary  had 
remained  single  to  the  age  of  thirty-three;  then  she  married 
a  widower  much  older  than  she,  with  a  son  in  the  teens  or 
twenties.  Mr.  Frye  was  an  undertaker,  well-to-do,  and  a 
brother  of  Deacon  Timothy  Frye  of  Weld.  It  was  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  Deacon  Frye,  a  man  much  beloved  and  respected  by 
the  Bass  family,  that  recommended  him  to  their  notice. 
Jerome  Frye  was  the  quiet,  dignified  type  of  man  that  would 
appeal  to  Mary’s  aesthetic  sense. 

Several  years  before  Mr.  Frye’s  death,  he  lost  his  voice  and 
was  able  to  speak  only  in  a  whisper.  After  a  time  it  came 
back  to  him  suddenly  and  he  spoke  as  well  as  ever.  Again  he 
lost  it,  and  this  time  it  was  never  regained.  To  me,  to  live  for 
years  in  a  house  where  scarcely  ever  a  voice  was  heard  seemed 
very  depressing,  and  to  Cousin  Mary  it  must  have  been  so ;  yet 
I  suspect  she  was  happier  than  she  would  have  been  with  a 
noisy,  rollicking  man  and  two  or  three  uneasy,  mischievous 
children. 

After  Mr.  Frye’s  death  in  1901  Mary  moved  to  Readfield  and 
later  to  Auburn  where  she  lived  with  her  sister  and  husband, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  Mayhew,  until  her  death,  June  20,  1913. 

To  me,  Cousin  Mary  was  the  epitome  of  perfect  etiquette,  of 
perfect  English,  of  right  thinking  and  right  living.  As  a  child 
and  young  woman  I  felt  when  in  her  presence  like  a  bull  in  a 
china  shop.  I  was  sure  that  I  should  shock  her  by  something 
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I  should  do  or  say.  But  as  I  grew  older  that  departed  and  I 
came  to  admire  her  poise,  her  refinement,  her  intelligence,  and 
her  devotion  to  her  high  ideals. 

One  of  Sister  Mary’s  childhood  memories  of  Cousin  Mary  is 
of  her  in  Uncle  Seth’s  pew  in  church.  She  would  always  have 
an  immaculate  fine  linen  handkerchief  neatly  folded  which 
she  took  out  of  her  pocket  and  unfolded  as  she  needed  it. 

Cousin  Mary  was  a  very  devoted  and  exemplary  church 
member.  In  1855,  when  she  was  nineteen  years  old,  she  joined 
the  Congregational  church  in  Wilton.  When  she  moved  to 
Patten  she  took  a  letter  to  the  Congregational  church  there. 
Mr.  Frye  was  a  member  of  the  Mehodist  church  and  as  loyal  to 
his  church  as  she  to  hers;  so  they  went  their  several  ways 
every  Sunday  morning,  he  to  the  Methodist  church,  she  to  the 
Congregational.  As  the  wife  of  Mr.  Frye,  however,  she  felt 
that  she  should  help  in  the  Methodist  church,  too.  So  she 
added  many  social  duties  connected  with  that  church  to  those 
of  her  own. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  her  obituary  in  the  Lewiston 
Journal : 

“Mrs.  Frye  was  a  rare  character  and  one  who  impressed  all 
who  met  her  with  high  ideals  and  sense  of  duty.  She  was  a 
woman  of  fine  culture  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  the  public 
movements  for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  Her  religious 
nature  was  very  strongly  developed.  She  had  been  a  church 
member  since  her  early  girlhood,  (Nineteen  years) .  On  com¬ 
ing  to  Auburn  six  years  ago  she  connected  herself  with  the 
High  Street  Congregational  Church  and  has  since  been  one  of 
its  most  active  workers.  Missionary  work  was  her  special 
delight,  and  as  an  active  leader  in  the  society  connected  with 
that  church  her  place  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

“Mrs.  Frye  was  also  a  member  of  the  Literary  Union.  She 
was  well  versed  in  public  matters,  an  excellent  conversation¬ 
alist,  and  a  woman  whose  voice  was  ever  lifted  for  the  moral 
and  intellectual  uplift  of  society.” 
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EMILY  AROLINE  (BASS)  MAYHEW  (8)  descended  from 
Seth  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

Emily  Aroline,  the  second  daughter  of  Seth  Bass  (7)  was 
educated  at  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  now  Mount  Holyoke 
College.  I  think  she  was  there  when  Mary  Lyon  was  presi¬ 
dent. 

Cousin  Emily  felt  that  the  years  spent  there  were  very 
valuable.  Mount  Holyoke  was  not  a  fashionable  school.  In¬ 
deed,  students  were  required  to  do  much  of  the  housework, 
not  only  because  many  students  in  moderate  circumstances 
could  in  that  way  lessen  their  expenses  but  because  the  train¬ 
ing  in  “home  economics”  was  considered  valuable  to  every  girl. 

It  was  the  atmosphere  of  the  school,  however,  that  appealed 
to  Cousin  Emily,  the  high  moral  and  religious  tone.  Indeed,  a 
large  proportion  of  their  graduates  became  missionaries  or 
ministers’  wives.  The  interest  in  missions  which  persisted 
during  Cousin  Emily’s  life  no  doubt  was  partly  due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  surrounded  her  at  Mount  Holyoke. 

Her  musical  education,  no  doubt,  was  gained  there.  After 
her  return,  she  gave  lessons  on  the  piano  and  reed  organ,  and 
played  in  church  in  Wilton,  New  Sharon,  and  Readfield  while 
living  in  those  places. 

As  a  child  I  scarcely  knew  Cousin  Emily.  Once  Aunt  Nancy 
said  of  her, 

“Dirt  never  sticks  to  Emily,”  an  expression  which  “stuck” 
in  my  memory.  Mother  and  Aunt  Asenath  spoke  of  her,  too, 
so  admiringly  that  I  grew  up  with  the  idea  that  she  was  a 
paragon  of  excellence,  very  neat  and  very  good.  But  all  that 
was  just  hearsay. 

Not  until  I  went  to  Winthrop  to  teach  did  I  really  know 
Cousin  Emily  or  Mr.  Mayhew.  At  that  time  they  were  living 
on  a  farm  in  Readfield,  a  few  miles  from  my  boarding  place. 
This  was  before  I  had  been  away  from  home  much  for  any 
long  period  and  they  sensed  the  fact  that  I  might  be  home¬ 
sick.  Accordingly  an  invitation  came  to  spend  the  week  end 
with  them.  They  would  drive  over  for  me  and  return  me 
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Sunday  night  or  Monday  morning.  I  went,  not  once,  but 
quite  frequently,  during  the  three  years  I  was  teaching  there. 

They  were  ideal  hosts.  They  made  me  feel  that  they  were 
receiving  a  favor  rather  than  conferring  one  in  my  visit.  Of 
course  I  knew  that  it  was  just  their  beautiful  courtesy,  but 
it  gave  pleasure  just  the  same. 

It  was  good  to  see,  too,  how  large  a  part  they  played  in  the 
life  of  their  small  community,  in  the  church  and  social  life, 
the  respect  that  was  shown  them,  and  the  deference  paid  to 
their  knowledge  and  judgment. 

Mr.  Mayhew  always  seemed  to  me  a  misfit  as  a  farmer.  He 
was  a  scholar.  He  gave  me  the  impression  that  he  should 
have  been  a  college  professor,  a  minister,  or  have  engaged  in 
some  other  literary  vocation. 

He  and  Emily  seemed  to  be  intellectual  pals  and  very  con¬ 
genial.  When  they  sold  their  farm  and  moved  to  Auburn, 
and  Cousin  Mary  with  them,  the  three  of  them  reveled  in  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  feasts  which  the  city  offered  them,  — 
church,  Missionary  societies,  lectures,  literary  clubs,  concerts, 
the  public  library,  etc. 

EMMONS  BASS  (8)  descended  from 
Seth  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

Emmons  Bass,  son  of  Nancy  (Russell)  and  Seth  Bass,  was 
born  October  23,  1839.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  service  during 
the  Civil  War,  but  died  in  Pensacola,  Florida,  in  less  than  a 
year  after  the  opening  of  hostilities.  He  was  only  twenty-two 
years  old. 

From  letters  to  his  brother  Henry  from  Fort  Pickens  on  an 
island  in  Pensacola  Bay  one  gets  a  picture  of  what  war  means 
to  a  boy  away  from  home.  A  homesick  tone  runs  through  the 
letters  even  when  he  enthuses  on  the  probable  quick  ending 
of  the  war  and  his  own  good  marksmanship.  He  refers  to  a 
remark  of  his  brother  Henry’s  that  the  latter  is  thinking  of  en¬ 
listing  and  urges  him  very  strongly  not  to  do  it.  Evidently 
a  soldier’s  life  was  not  just  what  he  expected  it  to  be. 
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One  letter  written  in  November  was  from  the  hospital,  but 
contains  no  explanation  as  to  the  reason  of  his  being  there. 
In  April,  1862,  the  Franklin  Journal  carried  this  item:  “Died, 
at  Fort  Pickens,  Florida,  of  typhoid,  Emmons  Bass,  22,  son 
of  Mr.  Seth  Bass  of  Wilton.”  When  Cousin  Henry  was  in 
Florida,  he  found  Emmons’  grave  in  the  cemetery  at  Pen¬ 
sacola. 

(In  March,  1953,  Elisabeth  Bass  and  her  sister,  Anne 
Louise  (Bass)  Bolte  and  Anne’s  husband,  John  Willard  Bolte, 
visited  this  same  National  Cemetery  and  found  the  grave  of 
Emmons  Bass.  This  cemetery  is  now  located  within  the  large 
Pensacola  Naval  Base.) 

GEORGE  HENRY  BASS  (8)  descended  from 
Seth  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

George  Henry  Bass,  born  in  Wilton,  Maine,  July  22,  1843, 
was  the  fourth  child  of  Seth  Bass  (7)  and  Nancy  Russell. 
Although  christened  “George  Henry,”  to  his  family  and 
friends  he  was  known  as  “Henry.”  His  business  associates 
spoke  of  him  as  “George  Henry,”  or  “G.  H.” 

Like  his  father  before  him,  he  made  this  town  his  home  as 
long  as  he  lived.  After  receiving  what  education  the  public 
schools  afforded  and  one  term  in  a  private  school  at  Bean’s 
Corner,  he  taught  school  for  a  short  time.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  was  apprenticed  for  two  years  to  Corydon  Bachel- 
ler,  the  owner  of  the  Wilton  tannery,  to  learn  the  tanner’s 
trade.  He  received  a  yearly  wage  of  fifty  dollars  and  board. 
After  this  he  worked  in  a  large  tannery  in  Woburn,  Mass. 

In  1865,  his  father  bought  the  Wilton  tannery.  George 
Henry,  a  lad  of  twenty-two  years,  leased  this  building  and 
with  a  total  capital  of  two  hundred  dollars  began  his  business 
career  as  a  tanner.  The  old  tannery  was  the  building  on  Main 
Street  now  known  as  the  Central  Garage. 

Eleven  years  later,  1876,  centennial  year,  the  Bass  shoe  was 
born.  In  the  small  building  now  (in  1962)  occupied  by  Jacobs’ 
Meat  Market,  Foster,  Packard  &  Co.  were  making  and  selling 
shoes.  Some  half-dozen  men  were  employed.  The  machines 
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used  were  run  by  hand  or  foot  power.  Some  of  the  work  done 
by  men  and  women  at  their  own  homes.  G.  H.  Bass  bought 
out  Foster,  Packard  &  Co.  and  began  manufacturing  “Bass 
Shoes  for  Hard  Service.” 

Two  years  later  he  sold  the  tannery  to  J.  0.  Ashton  and 
devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  shoe  business.  His  sixteen  years 
experience  as  a  tanner  had  not  only  given  him  a  good  financial 
start  but  had  made  him  an  expert  in  judging  leather;  had 
given  him  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  farmers,  his  prospec¬ 
tive  customers;  and  a  reputation  for  making  good  leather, 
which  had  become  well-known  as  “Wilton  Calf”  —  all  valuable 
assets  for  his  career  as  a  shoe  manufacturer. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  business  he  was  his  own  travelling 
salesman.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  make  the  goods, 
load  them  on  a  cart,  and  take  them  about  the  country  to  sell. 
He  inaugurated  the  plan,  now  universal,  of  carrying  samples 
only,  taking  orders  from  these,  and  making  shoes  to  suit  the 
trade. 

As  his  business  increased  and  more  room  was  needed,  he 
bought  the  building  farther  down  the  street  which  is  still 
known  as  “the  old  shop.”  Here  water  power  was  available 
and  new  machinery  was  purchased.  Twice  the  old  shop  was 
enlarged,  then  the  sawmill  was  bought  and  a  new  and  much 
larger  four  story  factory  was  built,  the  present  home  of  the 
“Bass  Shoe.” 

Before  this,  his  son  John  had  been  taken  into  the  business 
and  later  Willard  came  in.  Moccasins  and  sport  shoes  were 
added  to  their  other  styles. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Bass’s  death  in  1925,  they  were  turning 
out  approximately  eight  or  nine  hundred  pairs  of  shoes  a  day, 
had  about  one  hundred  sixty  employees  in  the  shop,  and  ten 
salesmen  on  the  road,  were  selling  shoes  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  in  Canada,  and  had  customers  in  France  and  South 
America.  The  Bass  Shoe  had  made  a  reputation  for  itself. 
The  reason  is  given  in  the  following  statement  made  of  G.  H. 
Bass  ten  years  before; 
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“His  ambition  through  all  his  fifty  years  of  manufacturing 
leather  and  shoes  has  been  to  make  the  product  so  good  that 
no  buyer  would  have  just  cause  for  complaint.” 

Often  when  we  have  been  away  from  home  we  have  been 
asked  if  we  were  relatives  of  the  people  who  made  the  Bass 
Shoes,  and  we  have  been  proud  to  answer,  “Yes.”  Then  has 
come  some  word  of  praise  for  the  shoes. 

Many  men  have  in  addition  to  their  regular  business  an 
avocation  as  well.  Henry  Bass’s  was  farming.  He  had  a  su¬ 
perior  herd  of  Holstein  cattle  in  which  he  took  pride,  exhibit¬ 
ing  them  at  fairs  and  bringing  back  many  blue  ribbons.  He 
had  also  a  small  but  well-kept  apple  orchard  and  in  Florida 
an  orange  and  grapefruit  grove. 

Building  houses  was  another  source  of  enjoyment.  He 
began  with  his  own  home,  enlarging  and  remodelling  the  old 
Willard  house.  As  his  family  and  his  purse  grew  larger,  he 
again  remodelled  it,  cutting  out  parts  and  adding  new  until 
he  had  made  the  fine,  commodious  home  of  his  later  years. 

By  this  time  he  had  acquired  the  building  habit.  The  dis¬ 
carded  parts  of  his  house  were  moved  on  to  Allen  Street  and 
rebuilt  into  homes  for  his  employees.  Then  he  wanted  larger 
grounds.  The  house  below  his  own  was  bought,  cut  into  three 
parts  and  moved  to  Allen  Street.  The  tennis  court  took  its 
place,  and  there  were  three  more  comfortable  homes  on  Allen 
Street.  This  was  but  the  beginning.  Other  houses  were 
bought  and  new  ones  built  as  they  were  needed  by  the  G.  H. 
Bass  Co. 

Cousin  Henry  joined  the  church  in  1859  when  he  was  six¬ 
teen  years  old  but  his  religious  life  grew  slowly.  He  began 
to  feel  that  he  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  he  should  take 
that  step.  Six  years  later  when  Rev.  John  Lawrence  was  pas¬ 
tor  he  loaned  a  book  to  Cousin  Henry  which  gave  him  the 
help  that  he  needed.  He  felt  that  he  could  really  believe  that 
he  was  a  Christian  then.  But  his  reserve  kept  him  from  tak¬ 
ing  any  active  part  in  the  church  work. 
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In  1874,  Rev.  John  R.  Chalmers  became  pastor  of  the 
church.  His  preaching  was  of  the  type  of  John,  the  Baptist  — 
“Repent,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.” 

He  was  a  reformer.  As  John  the  Baptist  preached  to  the 
Pharisees  of  old,  so  Mr.  Chalmers  preached  to  the  church 
members  of  Wilton.  Then  followed  what  might  be  correctly 
called  “an  awakening.”  People  were  stirred  all  over  the  vil¬ 
lage,  some  to  anger,  some  to  higher  spirituality.  The  church 
was  awake.  Seventeen  new  members  came  into  the  church, 
among  them  Jessie  Goding  (Mrs.  N.  W.  Sewall),  Emma  Eaton 
(Mrs.  Newport),  and  Mary  and  I. 

Mr.  Chalmers  was  not  the  temperament  that  would  appeal 
to  either  Henry  or  his  wife  Louise,  but  an  awakened  church 
did.  From  that  time  on  he  began  to  take  a  more  active  part 
in  the  work  of  the  church.  Two  years  later,  under  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Rev.  U.  W.  Small,  scholar,  gentleman,  and  saint, 
Cousin  Louise  came  into  the  church. 

Cousin  Henry  served  repeatedly  on  the  board  of  trustees, 
what  we  now  call  the  business  committee. 

For  several  years  he  taught  in  the  Church  School,  a  class 
of  young  people,  of  which  Mary  and  I  were  members.  It  was 
a  very  helpful  and  enjoyable  class.  He  understood  how  to  ask 
suggestive,  thought-provoking  questions.  We  always  got 
something  worth-while  out  of  the  lesson. 

He  was  parish  treasurer  from  1881  to  1886,  and  after  the 
parish  was  abolished  was  church  treasurer  from  1894  to  1925, 
making  in  all  thirty-six  years  that  the  church  money  was  in 
his  care. 

In  1888,  it  was  thought  best  to  increase  the  number  of 
deacons  to  three,  and  George  Henry  Bass  was  chosen  to  serve 
with  S.  Savil  Bass  and  N.  Willis  Sewall.  He  held  this  office 
until  his  death  in  1925,  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years. 

When  it  was  decided  to  remodel  the  church,  G.  H.  Bass 
served  on  the  building  committee  with  N.  W.  Sewall  and  H.  E. 
Houghton.  To  that  committee  with  our  pastor,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Palmer,  belongs  the  credit  of  giving  to  the  First  Congrega- 
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tional  Church  of  Wilton  one  of  the  most  beautiful  country- 
churches  in  New  England. 

That  we  have  an  Austin  organ  instead  of  a  cheaper  make 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  G.  H.  Bass  was  on  the  committee  and 
backed  up  his  choice  with  a  subscription  large  enough  to  make 
its  purchase  possible. 

For  many  years  he  paid  a  large  part  of  the  church  expenses, 
but  he  didn’t  make  the  mistake  of  always  making  up  the 
deficit.  He  knew  that  to  make  a  practice  of  doing  that  would 
be  a  bad  thing  for  the  church. 

“If  G.  H.  Bass  would  make  up  the  deficit,  why  worry?” 

He  would  do  his  part  toward  wiping  out  a  deficit,  but  others 
must  shoulder  a  part  of  it.  If,  however,  he  wanted  something 
better  than  voted  for,  or  thought  we  could  afford,  he  made 
himself  responsible  for  the  extra  expense. 

He  was  not  dictatorial  as  many  men  of  his  wealth  and  posi¬ 
tion  are.  At  one  time  when  the  church  was  being  rebuilt  a 
meeting  was  called  to  decide  upon  two  or  three  courses  to 
pursue.  It  was  informal  and  different  opinions  were  ad¬ 
vanced.  Then  one  person  said : 

“G.  H.  Bass  pays  more  than  anyone  else.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  as  he  wants  it.” 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  Henry  replied.  “I  am  just  one  member 
of  the  church  like  the  rest  of  you,  and  have  only  one  vote.  It 
should  be  decided  by  vote  of  the  church.” 

Another  time,  several  years  before  this,  we  were  speaking 
in  the  church  school  class  about  influence.  Some  one  ven¬ 
tured  to  remark  that  influence  depended  upon  money,  the  man 
with  the  most  money  would  exert  the  greatest  influence. 

“Who  is  the  most  influential  member  in  this  church?” 
Henry  asked;  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  went  on, 
“You’ll  all  agree  it’s  N.  W.  Sewall.  He  hasn’t  enough  money 
to  make  him  influential;  it’s  his  character.” 

That  was  his  attitude.  He  wanted  to  be  loved  and  respected 
for  himself,  to  be  influential  because  of  his  character  rather 
than  his  money,  and  he  was.  Of  course  his  money  made  a 
difference,  because  one  with  money  can  express  his  friendly 
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feeling  in  kindly  deed  while  one  without  financial  ability  can 
do  so  only  by  word,  which,  although  it  is  appreciated,  calls 
forth  less  gratitude. 

Cousin  Henry  was  not  ostentatious  in  his  giving.  Although 
he  made  public  benefactions  often,  he  did  not  let  his  left  hand 
know  what  his  right  hand  did.  No  one  knew  how  many  in¬ 
dividual  gifts  he  made.  He  did  not  want  a  trumpet  sounded 
before  him. 

G.  H.  Bass  was  always  a  public  spirited  man.  He  began 
his  civic  duties  as  soon  as  he  was  of  age  by  coming  home  from 
Massachusetts  in  1864  to  cast  his  first  vote  for  Lincoln. 

At  the  first  town  meeting  after  he  was  twenty-one,  he  was 
elected  “tithing  man”  and  held  the  office  for  five  years.  Just 
what  this  was  I  do  not  know,  but  from  what  I  gather  from 
the  cyclopedia,  I  judge  that  at  that  time  it  meant  a  town  con¬ 
stable.  In  a  few  years  other  minor  offices  were  added  to  this, 
—  scaler  of  leather,  surveyor  of  wood  and  bark,  etc. ;  and  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1882,  he  was  elected  town  treasurer 
and  served  in  that  capacity  for  twelve  years.  The  same  year 
the  town  hall  was  built  and  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
building  committee. 

He  was  a  loyal  friend  to  Wilton  Academy,  using  his  in¬ 
fluence  and  his  money  to  further  its  interests.  Several  times 
he  appeared  before  the  legislature  to  urge  an  appropriation 
in  its  behalf  and  was  successful  also  in  obtaining  individual 
gifts  from  persons  of  wealth.  Under  his  direction  and  with 
his  money  and  that  of  his  family,  Academy  Hall  was  reno¬ 
vated  and  made  possible  for  both  a  gymnasium  and  an  assem¬ 
bly  hall. 

In  1882,  he  succeeded  his  father  on  the  board  of  trustees, 
serving  forty-three  years,  the  last  fifteen  of  which  he  was 
president  of  the  board.  Before  that  time,  he  had  been  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

Another  line  of  public  service  which  he  undertook  was  the 
formation  of  the  Wilton  Water  Co.,  of  which  he  was  president 
and  the  largest  stockholder  until  his  death. 
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Although  not  a  politician,  he  was  thoroughly  interested  in 
politics  and  constant  in  his  loyalty  to  the  Republican  party. 
He  served  one  term  in  the  state  legislature  in  1918. 

November  10,  1874,  George  Henry  Bass,  age  31,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Mary  Louise  Streeter,  daughter  of  Rev.  Sereno  Wright 
Streeter,  a  Congregational  minister,  and  Sarah  Jane  Willard. 

Of  Mr.  Streeter  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  but  Mrs. 
Streeter  was  a  strong  character.  Educated,  cultured,  efficient, 
self-possessed,  strongly  religious,  she  left  her  impress  on  all 
who  knew  her. 

Although  the  Streeters  lived  in  Austinburg,  Ohio,  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Mary  Louise,  Mrs.  Streeter’s  early  home 
was  in  Wilton,  Maine.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  H.  Wil¬ 
lard,  who  for  years  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Willard  Tavern 
located  on  the  present  site  of  the  Davenport  store  and  San¬ 
born’s  shoe  store. 

“Major”  Willard,  as  he  was  called,  was  a  man  of  prominence 
in  the  town  and  enough  of  a  politician  to  win  the  honor  of 
giving  the  name  “Republican”  to  the  new  party  born  at  that 
famous  convention  at  Strong,  Maine,  in  1854.  My  impression 
is  that  he  was  a  born  leader,  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  with  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  and  insistence 
upon  carrying  out  his  own  ideas.  Rather  plain  spoken,  keen, 
his  wit  was  sometimes  too  sharp  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  one  who 
was  the  butt  of  his  joke. 

When  Major  Willard  retired  from  active  business,  he 
bought  the  house  on  Bass  Hill  on  the  site  of  the  present  John 
Bass  house.  Seth  Bass  lived  just  across  the  street.  When 
Major  Willard  and  his  wife  came  to  need  care,  his  grand¬ 
daughter,  Mary  Louise  Streeter,  came  to  live  with  them.  Miss 
Streeter  went  by  the  name  of  “Mary”  in  her  father’s  family 
and  in  her  home  town;  but  when  she  came  to  her  grand¬ 
father’s,  he  chose  to  call  her  “Louise”  to  distinguish  her  from 
his  wife,  her  step-grandmother,  whose  name  was  Mary.  So  to 
Wilton  people  and  the  Bass  relatives,  she  was  always  “Louise.” 
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A  few  months  before  her  marriage,  Louise  went  to  her  home 
in  Ohio  to  make  her  trousseau  and  prepare  for  her  wedding. 
Before  she  left  Wilton  one  of  her  friends  said  to  her: 

“You  are  coming  back  here  to  be  married,  aren’t  you?”  . 

“No!”  she  replied.  “If  Henry  Bass  doesn’t  think  I’m  worth 
going  to  Ohio  for,  he  can’t  have  me.” 

He  went,  and  they  were  married  from  her  father’s  house. 

At  first  they  lived  with  Uncle  Seth  and  Aunt  Nancy,  but  in 
a  short  time  they  moved  across  the  street  to  Major  Willard’s. 
Mr.  Willard  had  failed  in  both  mind  and  body  so  that  it  re¬ 
quired  both  tact  and  patience  to  care  for  him.  Fortunately, 
Henry  had  both. 

Henry  Bass  and  Louise  Streeter  were  well  mated,  —  she, 
quick,  vivacious,  witty ;  he,  like  his  father,  calm,  reserved,  slow 
to  speak,  slow  to  anger,  but  thoughtful  and  sympathetic.  She 
was  proud  to  be  the  wife  of  Henry  Bass  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  so.  If  anyone  criticized  Louise,  she  might  laugh  about 
it  and  forget  it;  but  if  anybody  said  aught  against  her  hus¬ 
band  or  her  children,  woe  be  unto  him!  He  saw  the  quick 
flash  of  her  black  eyes  and  felt  the  lash  of  her  tongue. 

Neither  did  she  enjoy  having  any  of  her  friends  criticized. 
At  one  time  when  one  of  our  minister’s  wives  began  picking 
her  husband’s  sermon  to  pieces  in  a  way  that  seemed  un¬ 
just,  Louise  retorted, 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  like  our  minister,  you  can  go  down  to 
the  Methodist’s.” 

Although  not  too  economical,  Cousin  Louise  did  not  intend 
to  spend  more  than  their  circumstances  would  warrant.  Often, 
however,  she  denied  herself  more  than  Cousin  Henry  thought 
necessary.  So  he  would  come  home  from  Boston  with  a  new 
coat  for  her  when  she  had  planned  to  wear  her  old  one,  or  he 
would  bring  home  some  new  device  to  make  her  work  easier. 

She  often  said  that  Henry’s  taste  was  better  than  hers, 
that  she  would  rather  send  by  him  than  go  shopping  herself ; 
his  selections  satisfied  her  better  than  her  own. 
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She  was  never  humiliated  by  having  to  ask  her  husband  for 
money.  Her  pocketbook,  like  the  widow’s  cruse  of  oil,  was 
never  empty.  He  kept  watch  of  her  purse  and  saw  to  it  that 
it  contained  all  she  needed,  and  no  questions  asked. 

Home  meant  much  to  both  of  them.  After  the  children  came 
and  Henry  had  prospered  in  business  the  question  of  new 
furniture  for  the  house  came  up.  Henry  decided  it. 

“I  don’t  want  anything  in  the  house  too  good  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  use  and  enjoy.  We  will  wait  until  they  get  old  enough 
to  know  how  to  take  care  of  it ;  then  we  will  have  some  really 
good  furniture.” 

They  entertained  much  while  the  children  were  growing  up, 
not  only  for  their  own  pleasure  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 
guests  but  also  to  accustom  their  children  to  the  correct  “com¬ 
pany  manners.” 

After  the  birth  of  Anne,  Cousin  Louise’s  health  began  to 
fail.  During  the  last  year  of  her  life  she  thought  much  of 
those  she  would  leave  behind  and  planned  for  their  comfort. 
One  day,  so  the  nurse,  “Auntie  Packard,”  told  us,  the  four 
children  happened  to  pass  through  her  sick  room  together. 
Looking  up  to  Mrs.  Packard  after  they  had  gone  out,  she  said : 

“When  I  look  at  my  children,  I  know  that  I  have  not  lived 
in  vain.” 

Mrs.  Packard  told  us  another  incident  which  showed 
Louise’s  unselfish  love.  In  one  of  her  talks  with  Henry  she 
told  him  that  she  hoped  he  would  marry  again,  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  find  some  one  congenial  that  he  thought  would 
make  a  good  mother  to  their  children,  adding, 

“I  want  my  children  to  have  a  home,  not  merely  a  house  to 
live  in.” 

She  died  May  2,  1896. 


The  following  letter  received  by  me  from  T.  R.  Croswell 
April  27,  1896,  during  the  last  illness  of  Cousin  Louise  will 
be  appreciated. 

“It  pained  me  to  hear  the  sad  news  about  Mrs.  Louise  Bass. 
Yet  one  feels  almost  a  new  courage  and  a  new  faith  in  man- 
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kind  on  learning  how  calmly  and  with  what  good  judgment 
Mrs.  Bass  meets  the  inevitable. 

“In  many  ways  Mr.  Bass’s  home  has  seemed  more  nearly 
the  ideal  home  than  any  other  I  have  ever  known.  Certainly 
I  have  never  found  a  family  of  children  that  seemed  in  every 
way  their  equals  (despite  the  fact  that  Mrs.  B —  has  some¬ 
times  twitted  me  on  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  some  of  Annie’s 
pranks).  They  are  so  bright  and  intelligent  without  an  ex¬ 
ception  and  at  the  same  time  remarkably  even-tempered  and 
goodhearted. 

“Mr.  Bass  with  his  sterling  honesty  and  rare  good  sense, 
in  which  is  a  sprinkling  of  quiet  humor  always  seems  to  me 
a  type  of  the  best  and  latest  development  of  our  old  Puritan 
stock.  Mrs.  B.  has  been  a  most  excellent  helpmate,  and  though 
she  may  not  see  her  family  the  honor  to  the  world  which  they 
surely  will  be,  she  has  accomplished  a  most  magnificent  life- 
work  in  moulding  their  characters  as  she  certainly  has.  I  wish 
there  were  more  men  and  women  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Bass.” 

Oct.  27,  1897,  George  Henry  Bass  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Ella  Colcord  Barry,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Colcord  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Perham.  Mary  Colcord,  I  think,  was  born  in  Greenville, 
Illinois  in  March,  1852.  But  Elizabeth  Perham  was  an  East 
Wilton  girl  and  Samuel  Colcord  lived  in  Wilton  for  a  time, 
long  enough  to  build  or  partially  build  the  house  on  the  upper 
corner  of  Main  and  Curve  Streets. 

Mary  Colcord  was  a  school  teacher,  but  tiring  of  that  she 
came  East  to  her  aunt’s  in  Boston,  and  after  a  time  got  a 
chance  to  work  in  a  bank.  Chas.  Barry,  a  widower  some  years 
her  senior,  was  president  of  the  bank.  He  fell  in  love  with 
Mary  and  asked  her  to  marry  him.  He  lived  but  a  few  years 
after  their  marriage.  After  that  she  went  into  welfare  work 
in  Boston. 

It  so  happened  that  Henry  Bass’  Uncle  John  Bass  married 
Mary  Barry’s  Aunt  Mary  Perham,  and  naturally  they  met 
each  other  often  at  the  John  Bass  home.  Perhaps  the  uncle 
and  aunt  helped  along  a  match  that  was  fortunate  for  both. 
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She  was  a  woman  of  great  personal  charm,  of  high  ideals 
and  sterling  Christian  character.  She  took  an  intelligent  in¬ 
terest  in  public  affairs,  was  an  active  worker  in  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  was  an  ardent  promoter  and  supporter  of  the  franchise 
for  women,  was  interested  in  political  affairs  and  served  at  one 
time  on  the  Republican  state  committee. 

She  was  a  loyal  member  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Wilton  and  was  in  close  sympathy  with  missionary  work  at 
home  and  abroad.  Through  her  efforts  and  generosity  the 
young  people  of  the  church  were  able  to  attend  the  missionary 
conference  at  Ocean  Park  for  several  years. 

She  enjoyed  social  contacts  and  took  pleasure  in  entertain¬ 
ing  her  friends  and  those  of  her  husband  and  family.  She 
gave  of  her  money,  her  time,  and  her  strength  to  the  work  of 
uplift.  She  was  kindly  to  those  in  need  or  in  trouble  without 
being  patronizing.  She  was  devoted  to  her  husband  and  took 
pride  in  the  success  and  achievements  of  his  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters. 

When  Cousin  Henry  was  eighty  years  old,  he  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  take  a  year  to  play.  Cousin  Mary  said, 

“If  you  play,  I’m  going  to  play  with  you.” 

But  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Cousin  Henry 
had  been  thrown  down  by  an  auto  when  in  Florida  a  few 
months  before.  The  accident  was  not  considered  serious  at 
the  time,  but  it  brought  on  a  gradual  paralysis  of  the  lower 
limbs  which  ended  his  life  about  two  years  later.  He  died 
September  30,  1925. 

Cousin  Mary  also  failed.  A  nervous  trouble  developed. 
That  she  might  have  rest  and  quiet  and  a  better  chance  to 
recuperate,  she  went  to  a  sanitarium  in  Massachusetts.  But 
she  continued  to  weaken  both  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  after 
a  few  weeks  was  unable  to  return  home.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  her  mind  had  so  far  failed  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
tell  her  that  he  was  gone,  and  she  was  saved  that  sorrow.  She 
died  May  23,  1927. 
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ELLA  STACY  BASS  (8)  descended  from 
Seth  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

Ella  S.  Bass,  daughter  of  Seth  Bass  (7)  and  Nancy  Russell 
was  born  April  8,  1845  in  Wilton,  Maine.  She  died  there  July 
19,  1871. 

My  remembrance  of  her  is  very  slight.  She  taught  the  pri¬ 
mary  school  in  Wilton  for  a  short  time  when  I  was  a  little  girl, 
probably  seven  or  eight  years  old. 

That  was  in  the  old  brick  schoolhouse,  a  one  story,  two  room 
building  in  disreputable  condition.  A  few  years  later  it  was 
torn  down  and  the  building  which  houses  the  Nelson  Print 
Shop  was  erected  in  its  place.  Promotion  was  by  age  instead 
of  educational  qualification.  When  a  pupil  was  ten  years  old 
he  passed  automatically  into  the  grammar  school  whether  he 
knew  anything  or  not. 

Teaching  under  those  conditions  could  not  have  been  a  very 
pleasant  job.  It  is  my  impression  that  Ella  taught  but  one 
term  before  she  gave  up  on  account  of  her  health.  Not  long 
after,  she  became  ill  with  lung  trouble,  probably  tuberculosis, 
although  the  germ  at  that  time  had  not  been  discovered. 

Cousin  Emily  used  to  tell  me  that  I  reminded  her  of  Ella; 
and  others  of  our  family  have  said  the  same.  Indeed,  I  was 
taken  for  Ella  by  one  of  her  old  schoolmates.  At  one  of  our 
first  Wilton  Academy  Alumni  Reunions,  a  man  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  my  senior  came  up  to  me  and  spoke  very  cor¬ 
dially.  He  called  me  Miss  Bass  and  gave  his  own  name.  As 
it  happened  I  knew  another  man  by  the  same  name,  so  did 
not  realize  until  we  had  talked  some  time  that  it  was  a  case 
of  mistaken  identity.  No  doubt  I  looked  as  he  remembered 
Ella  when  they  were  in  school  together  years  before.  I  did 
not  tell  him  his  mistake  but  I  think  he  must  have  found  it  out 
later  for  he  never  spoke  to  me  afterward. 

CLARA  LOUISE  (BASS)  CHAMBERLAIN  (8)  descended 
from  Seth  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

Clara  Louise,  youngest  child  of  Seth  Bass  (7)  and  Nancy 
Russell,  was  born  August  7,  1847,  in  Wilton,  Maine.  Her  edu- 
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cation  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  and  high  school  in 
her  native  town.  Before  her  marriage  she  was  a  successful 
teacher.  My  only  remembrance  of  her  in  that  capacity  is  of 
visiting  her  school  when  she  taught  at  the  “White  School- 
house,”  as  we  called  it,  on  the  North  Jay  Road.  I  must  have 
been  five  years  old  and  Mary,  eight.  It  was  quite  an  event  in 
my  life  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  school  that  day,  and  I  remember 
that  I  liked  the  teacher  and  wanted  to  go  all  the  time.  That 
was  when  we  lived  on  the  Frank  Small  place  on  the  Old  Jay 
Road  before  we  moved  into  the  village. 

Clara  was  married  October  4, 1870,  to  William  Henry  Cham¬ 
berlain.  He  was  born  in  Cornville,  Maine,  April  29,  1845, 
later  moved  to  Skowhegan,  Maine,  where  he  attended  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  William  was  the  youngest  son.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  his  brothers  enlisted.  He  was  too  young,  and 
was  heartbroken  because  he  must  stay  at  home.  Finally  he 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  He  gave  his  age  as  a  year  older,  en¬ 
listed,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  May  25,  1865.  Some  of  the  battles  in  which  he  fought 
were  Gettysburg,  Mine  Run,  Wilderness,  and  Spotsylvania. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Weldon  Railroad.  For 
seven  months  he  suffered  the  horrors  of  Libby,  Bell  Isle,  and 
Salisbury  prisons.  When  he  was  sent  home,  he  was  a  mere 
shadow.  One  of  his  first  requests  was  for  food.  His  father 
cautioned  him  about  eating  too  much  but  his  mother  said : 

“Do  let  the  poor  boy  eat  all  he  wants.”  He  did,  and  was 
very  ill  afterward. 

He  was  a  good  conversationalist  and  his  stories  of  the  war 
were  entertaining ;  but  seldom  could  we  get  him  to  talk  about 
his  prison  experiences.  They  were  so  horrible  that  he  wanted 
to  forget  them.  But  when  the  flood  gates  of  his  memory 
were  opened,  they  poured  forth  thrilling  tales.  We  asked  him 
once  if  he  had  ever  heard  the  stories  of  the  tortures  of  those 
prisoners  exaggerated.  “Never,”  he  replied. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Chamberlain  worked  for  his  brother-in- 
law,  B.  F.  Sturtevant,  in  Boston.  Mr.  Sturtevant  invented 
machines  for  making  wooden  pegs  for  shoes.  One  of  his  fac- 
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tories  was  built  in  Wilton  at  the  foot  of  Wilson  Lake,  where 
the  old  corn  factory,  torn  down  a  few  years  ago,  was  after¬ 
wards  built.  Owing  to  the  shortsighted  policy  of  the  town 
in  refusing  to  exempt  the  peg  mill  from  taxation  for  ten  years, 
and  the  lessening  amount  of  available  birch  for  pegs,  a  valu¬ 
able  industry  was  lost  to  the  town. 

After  Mr.  Chamberlain  married  Clara  Bass,  he  worked  in 
Oxford  a  short  time,  his  wife  remaining  with  her  parents. 
Later  they  moved  to  Atlantic,  Mass.  In  1876,  they  moved 
back  to  Wilton  to  live  with  Uncle  Seth  and  Aunt  Nancy,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  went  into  the  G.  H.  Bass  &  Co.  shoe  shop. 

The  next  year,  1877,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  joined 
the  Congregational  church.  They  were  not  only  church  mem¬ 
bers,  but  they  belonged  to  that  group  of  people  found  in  every 
church  often  spoken  of  as  “pillars  of  the  church,”  those  people 
that  not  only  attend  the  morning  service  bringing  their  fam¬ 
ilies  with  them,  but  are  found  in  the  church  school  and  Sun¬ 
day  evening  and  weekday  meetings  —  dependable,  consistent 
Christians,  “walking  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  they 
were  called.”  Both  were  teachers  in  the  church  school.  He 
was  superintendent  for  a  time.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
choir,  and  active  in  all  the  ladies’  organizations  of  the  church. 
He  was  for  eleven  years  a  deacon,  or  until  he  moved  to  another 
town. 

In  1905,  some  years  after  the  death  of  Uncle  Seth  and  Aunt 
Nancy,  Mr.  Chamberlain  moved  the  old  house  to  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  lot  up  the  hill  and  built  a  new  house  for  his  own  family  on 
the  old  site.  The  old  house,  known  as  the  “Marion  Russell 
house,”  remains  much  the  same  as  when  occupied  by  the 
Chamberlains,  except  that  a  piazza  has  been  built  across  the 
front. 

The  new  house  was  built  none  too  soon,  for  Cousin  Clara  had 
already  begun  to  have  trouble  with  her  eyes.  Four  years  later 
she  became  totally  blind.  But  she  had  lived  in  the  new  house 
long  enough  to  get  wonted  to  it,  to  get  about  easily  and  to 
know  the  places  of  things. 
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But  those  four  years  were  the  hardest  of  her  life.  Her  eye¬ 
sight  was  gradually  failing  and  she  knew  that  eventually  she 
would  become  blind.  Not  only  did  she  suffer  excruciating  pain 
through  her  eyes,  but  the  shadow  of  the  coming  darkness  was 
constantly  with  her,  a  darkness  to  which  she  could  not  become 
reconciled.  But  bravely  she  began  to  prepare  for  it.  She 
memorized  gems  of  poetry  and  passages  of  scripture,  and 
when  her  sight  was  too  dim  to  see  the  words,  she  still  added  to 
her  store  the  lines  read  to  her.  Her  mind  became  a  treasury 
of  good  things  into  which  she  delved  for  words  of  comfort 
and  uplift,  both  for  herself  and  for  her  friends.  With  failing 
sight,  she  depended  more  and  more  upon  the  sense  of  touch  to 
guide  her,  and  became  very  skillful  with  her  needle. 

When  she  knew  that  she  would  never  see  again,  she  no 
longer  struggled  against  her  fate,  but  accepted  her  affliction 
with  Christian  resignation.  It  was  more  than  that.  She  met 
it  with  cheerfulness  and  sweetness.  As  the  outward  light 
failed,  the  inner  light  shown  brighter  and  transformed  her 
countenance.  She  had  always  been  characterized  by  sincerity, 
a  jovial  disposition,  and  good  practical  common  sense.  She 
was  a  welcome  chaperone  for  the  group  to  which  her  own 
young  people  belonged.  But  now  there  was  a  new  note.  She 
had  learned  what  communion  with  God  meant.  Her  life  was 
a  constant  witness  to  the  power  of  a  Christian  faith.  Her 
testimony  in  the  weekly  prayermeeting,  —  a  passage  of  scrip¬ 
ture  or  a  gem  of  poetry  which  expressed  her  feeling,  or  a  bit 
from  her  own  experience,  —  was  an  inspiration. 

Her  husband  and  children,  always  thoughtful  and  consider¬ 
ate,  gladly  gave  her  loving,  tender  care.  After  two  years  of 
total  blindness  she  passed  on  into  the  light. 

At  that  time  her  pastor  said  of  her:  “No  one  can  take  her 
place  in  the  church.  There  are  many  to  do  the  work  of  the 
church  but  no  other  one  to  give  the  spiritual  uplift  which  was 
her  contribution  to  the  church  life.  No  member  would  be 
more  greatly  missed.” 

The  following  is  quoted  from  her  obituary:  “She  bore  her 
severe  afflictions  with  Christian  fortitude  and  always  main- 
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tained  the  sunny  disposition  characteristic  of  her  daily  life. 
She  was  ever  thoughtful  of  her  family  and  her  fear  was  that 
she  was  making  them  extra  care  in  her  partially  helpless  con¬ 
dition. 

“She  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church  and  an 
earnest  worker  in  the  church  and  Sunday  School.  She  was 
also  a  member  of  the  W.C.T.U.  and  the  Tyngtown  Club  and 
took  a  deep  interest  in  both  of  these  organizations.” 

For  a  time  after  Clara’s  death,  Mr.  Chamberlain  continued 
to  live  in  the  same  place  with  Ella,  who  had  married  Wm. 
Hale  King  and  had  gone  home  to  care  for  her  mother.  Later 
Mr.  Chamberlain  sold  the  house  to  Dr.  Trefethen,  and  Ella 
and  her  husband  moved  to  Washington  state.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  went  to  live  with  Charles  and  Myra  on  Allen  Street,  and 
afterward  boarded  in  Farmington  where  he  married  Mrs. 
Anna  Coburn.  She  lived  but  a  few  years  and  again  Mr. 
Chamberlain  made  his  home  with  Charles,  who  had  gone  into 
business  in  Kingfield.  There  he  married  Mrs.  Florence  Sim¬ 
mons.  His  death  occurred  Aug.  13,  1920. 


V 

Later  Generations 

HENRIETTA  LUELLA  (GREENWOOD)  FENDERSON  (9) 

Descended  from  Susanna  (Bass)  Greenwood  (8), 
Charles  Bass  (7),  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6). 

HENRIETTA  LUELLA  (GREENWOOD)  FENDERSON 
(9)  :  Born  at  Weld,  Maine,  on  May  1,  1838.  Died  at  Wilton, 
Maine,  August  22,  1914.  On  November  1,  1863,  she  married 
Cyrus  Fenderson,  who  was  born  October  16,  1837,  at  Buxton, 
Maine,  and  died  April  18,  1926,  at  Wilton,  Maine.  He  was 
station  agent,  orchardist,  postmaster,  and  financier.  She  was 
a  woman  of  remarkable  sweetness  of  disposition,  although  for 
many  years  an  invalid.  They  lived  in  Jay  and  Wilton,  the  last 
years  in  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Wilton  —  the  large  red 
house  at  the  foot  of  High  and  Canal  Streets. 

CHILDREN: 

I  An  unnamed  girl,  born  and  died  October  7,  1864. 

II  Eva  Pray  Fenderson,  born  at  Wilton,  November  10,  1866, 
died  at  Wilton,  August  19,  1929. 

III  Fannie  Woodman  Fenderson,  born  at  Jay,  Maine,  November 
17,  1869,  died  at  Wilton,  1953. 

IV  Edna  Elizabeth  Fenderson,  born  at  Wilton,  Maine,  February 
12,  1874.  Died  at  Wilton,  May  10,  1953. 

V  Homer  Fenderson,  born  at  Wilton,  April  20,  1875,  and  died 
at  Wilton,  May  8,  1875. 

EVA  PRAY  (FENDERSON)  GODING  (10)  :  Married  at 
Wilton,  Maine,  on  January  11,  1890,  George  Mansfield  Goding, 
who  was  born  at  Weld,  Maine,  on  January  6,  1864.  He  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  lumber  business  at  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia. 

CHILDREN: 

Olive  Blythe  Goding  (11) :  Born  April  17,  1892,  at  Wilton,  Maine. 

Died  at  Farmington,  Maine,  December  7,  1912. 

OLIVE  BLYTHE  (GODING)  COLBURN  (11)  :  Daughter 
of  Eva  Pray  (Fenderson)  Goding  and  George  Mansfield  God¬ 
ing,  on  January  15,  1912,  married  Franklin  George  Colburn. 
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He  was  born  October  16,  1886,  and  died  April  8,  1936  at 
Farmington,  Maine. 

CHILDREN: 

Olive  Colburn  (12):  Born  December  2,  1912  at  Farmington,  Me. 

OLIVE  (GODING)  ADAMS  (12):  Daughter  of  Olive 
Blythe  (Goding)  Colburn  and  Franklin  George  Colburn  was 
born  in  Farmington,  December  2,  1912.  Her  mother  died 
when  she  was  five  days  old  and  she  was  adopted  by  her  grand¬ 
parents  Eva  Pray  (Fenderson)  and  George  M.  Goding  and 
given  their  name.  On  April  10,  1931,  she  married  Shirah 
Devoy  Adams  in  Florida  where  they  are  still  living. 

CHILDREN: 

I  William  Mansfield  Adams  (13) :  Born  February  19,  1932.  In 
1962,  living  in  California  and  engaged  in  Research  Work. 

II  Douglas  Franklin  Adams  (13)  :  Born  August  5,  1935.  In 
1962,  living  in  Texas  and  engaged  in  Radiological  Research. 

FANNIE  WOODMAN  (FENDERSON)  FERNALD  (10)  : 
Married  at  Wilton,  Maine,  on  May  17, 1891,  to  George  Gardner 
Fernald,  who  was  born  on  February  2,  1867,  at  South  Levant, 
Maine.  He  was  graduated  from  Wilton  Academy  and  Kents 
Hill  Seminary.  For  many  years  he  owned  and  operated  the 
gristmill  at  Wilton.  He  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators 
and  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  Wilton  Trust  Company. 
He  was  also  a  trustee  of  Wilton  Academy.  He  died  in  Wilton, 
1944. 

CHILDREN: 

Cyrus  Fenderson  Fernald  (11) :  Born  March  6,  1901,  at  Wilton, 

Maine. 

CYRUS  FENDERSON  FERNALD  (11)  :  Son  of  Fannie 
Woodman  (Fenderson)  Fernald  and  George  Gardner  Fernald, 
was  born  at  Wilton,  March  6,  1901 ;  he  graduated  from  Wilton 
Academy  in  1920;  attended  Bowdoin  College  ;  graduated  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1925;  and  was 
certified  as  a  Public  Accountant  by  the  Maine  Board  of  Ac¬ 
countancy  in  1933.  From  1925  to  1931  he  was  with  the  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours,  Inc.,  at  Newburgh,  New  York,  and  Fair- 
field,  Connecticut.  In  recent  years,  he  has  been  busy  as  a 
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Public  Accountant  in  Wilton.  He  is  an  active  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Variable  Star  Observers.  On 
November  17,  1957,  he  married  Emily  P.  Sanborn  who  was 
born  in  Calais,  Maine ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Emily 
(Vaughan)  and  Arnold  M.  Sanborn;  a  trained  musician  and 
church  organist,  interested  and  active  in  church  and  com¬ 
munity  welfare  projects;  both  are  interested  and  active  in  the 
Maine  and  National  Audubon  Society. 

LILLIAN  ETTA  (BASS)  NEAL  (9) 

Descended  from  George  Bass  (8), 

Charles  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

LILLIAN  ETTA  (BASS)  NEAL:  Born  November  10,  1859, 
Married  December  24,  1880  to  Wilder  Bradley  Neal  at  Farm¬ 
ington,  Maine.  Educated  at  Wilton  Academy  and  Farming- 
ton  Normal  School,  class  of  1880.  Moved  to  Rochester,  New 
Hampshire  in  1884.  Taught  music  in  the  public  schools  of 
Rochester,  Farmington,  and  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire  for 
12  years.  Was  a  charter  member  of  Rochester  Woman’s  Club 
and  served  as  president  1901-03  and  1921-23.  Helped  found 
the  Unitarian  Church  in  Rochester.  Connected  with  Hayes 
and  Neal  Orchestra.  Member  of  Order  of  Eastern  Star.  Be¬ 
longed  to  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Grange,  and  Descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Mayflower.  Member  of  the  DAR,  Mary  Torr 
Chapter  and  served  as  Regent  1914-16.  Had  charge  of  Art 
Department  of  the  Rochester  Fair  for  many  years.  Died 
March  30,  1939,  Rochester,  New  Hampshire. 

Wilder  Bradley  Neal:  Born  February  4,  1857.  Descended 
from  Capt.  Walter  Neal,  prominent  in  the  development  of 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  in  the  1600’s;  the  family  came 
originally  from  Scotland.  Educated  in  Farmington,  Maine, 
schools.  Bookkeeper  for  Daniel  Bonney  for  several  years. 
Came  to  Rochester,  New  Hampshire  in  1884  to  start  the 
Globe  Store,  a  crockery  and  variety  store.  He  sold  his 
business  in  1920,  intending  to  retire,  but  a  few  years  later 
took  a  position  in  the  Rochester  Trust  Co.  as  Keeper  of  the 
Vault,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  his  death.  Was  one 
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of  those  who  helped  to  establish  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Rochester.  Was  a  member  of  the  Grange,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  Ken¬ 
nedy  Lodge  #57,  and  served  as  secretary  of  that  organization 
for  40  years.  Died  March  15,  1936. 

CHILDREN: 

I  Carroll  Wilder  Neal  (10) :  Born  Farmington,  Maine,  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1882. 

II  Erlon  Hugh  Neal  (10) :  Born  October  5,  1884. 

Ill  Lucille  Ruth  Neal  (10) :  Born  Rochester,  New  Hampshire, 
July  30,  1887. 

CARROLL  WILDER  NEAL  (10)  :  Son  of  Lillian  Etta 
(Bass)  and  Wilder  Bradley  Neal.  Born  December  9,  1882, 
Farmington,  Maine.  Married  at  York,  Maine,  April  14,  1909 
to  Ellen  Marion  Hawkes  (who  was  born  at  York,  Maine, 
December  24,  1879).  Educated  at  Rochester,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  graduated  from  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1904. 
Served  with  1st  Field  Artillery  in  Philippines,  Scofield  Bar¬ 
racks,  Honolulu;  Presidio,  San  Francisco;  Oklahoma;  map¬ 
ping  Detail,  San  Antonio.  Organized  Battery  “D”  8th  Field 
Artillery  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  on  promotion  to  Captaincy  1916. 
Was  sent  across  in  World  War  with  General  Pershing  as  G-l 
General  Staff  36th  division.  Lt.  Colonel  6th  Field  Artillery 
and  actually  in  command  when  first  shot  was  fired  in  fall  1917. 
Graduated  General  Staff  College  Langues,  France,  August 
1918.  Served  in  battles  of  St.  Mihiel,  Argonne,  St.  Etienne, 
and  served  with  36th  division  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
Had  command  of  Remount  Department  at  Fort  Devens, 
Massachusetts,  1919.  Retired  for  disability  January  20,  1920. 
Now  (1962)  living  in  La  Jolla,  California. 

CHILDREN: 

I  Wilson  Hawkes  Neal  (11) :  Born  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  1911. 

II  Mary  Elizabeth  Neal  (11) :  Born  York,  Maine,  October  28, 
1912. 

III  Carroll  Wilder  Neal,  Jr.  (11) :  Bom  York,  Maine,  December 
31,1917. 

IV  John  Bass  Neal  (11) :  Born  York,  Maine,  January  12,  1920. 

WILSON  HAWKES  NEAL  (11) :  Colonel  U.  S.  Army,  Re¬ 
tired:  Son  of  Carroll  Wilder  Neal  and  Ellen  Marion  (Hawkes) 
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Neal,  born  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  February  28,  1911.  Mar¬ 
ried  at  San  Francisco,  June  23,  1937,  to  Arlene  Margaret  Fair- 
lie  (who  was  born  in  San  Francisco  July  30,  1915).  Gradu¬ 
ated  from  Rochester  High  School  1929.  Stanton’s  West  Point 
Preparatory  School  1930.  U.  S.  Military  Academy  1934,  B.  S. 
Degree.  Randolph  Field  (West  Point  of  the  Air)  1935.  1st 
Lieutenant  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps,  stationed  at  March  Field, 
Riverside,  California,  1937. 

CHILDREN : 

I  Joan  Ann  Neal  (12) :  Bora  March  29,  1939;  Pomona  College. 

II  Susan  Elizabeth  Neal  (12):  Bora  1941;  Mills  College;  mar¬ 
ried  in  August,  1961  to  George  E.  Mohun,  San  Francisco. 

Ill  James  Fairlie  Neal  (12) :  Bom  1952. 

MARY  ELIZABETH  (NEAL)  KENDALL  (11)  :  Daughter 
of  Carroll  Wilder  Neal  and  Ellen  Marion  (Hawkes)  Neal. 
Born  at  York,  Maine,  October  28, 1912.  Married  at  Rochester, 
New  Hampshire  to  Kennett  Russell  Kendall,  September  7, 
1935.  (He  was  born  December  3,  1909  at  Rochester;  Dart¬ 
mouth;  Kendall  Insurance  Agency.)  Graduated  Rochester 
High  1930  and  the  Wheelock  School,  Boston,  1933.  Managed 
private  Kindergarten  School  in  Rochester  1933-34.  Taught 
primary  grades  University  School,  Cincinnati  1934-35.  Girl 
Scout  Captain  for  six  years ;  Rochester  Council  of  Girl  Scouts ; 
Superintendent  Sunday  School,  Church  of  the  Redeemer  1936. 

CHILDREN: 

I  Kennett  Russell  Kendall,  Jr.  (12):  Bora  Rochester,  New 
Hampshire,  March  31,  1938;  Dartmouth  1961. 

II  Robert  Kendall  (12):  Dartmouth  1963. 

Ill  Mary  Lee  Kendall  (12):  Miss  Hall’s  School,  Wheelock  Col¬ 
lege. 

CARROLL  WILDER  NEAL,  JR.,  (11)  :  Son  of  Carroll 
Wilder  Neal  and  Ellen  Marion  (Hawkes)  Neal.  Born  at  York, 
Maine,  December  31,  1917.  Graduated  Rochester  High  School 
1936  and  from  Cochran  Bryant  Preparatory  at  Annapolis  in 
1937.  University  of  California;  Lost,  U.  S.  Air  Force,  World 
War  II. 

JOHN  BASS  NEAL  (11)  :  Chula  Vista,  California,  son  of 
Carroll  Wilder  Neal  and  Ellen  Marion  (Hawkes)  Neal.  Born 
at  York,  Maine,  January  12,  1920.  Graduated  Berkeley  High 
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School,  California,  1938;  Pasadena  Junior  College;  University 
of  California;  Boston  University  Medical  School;  married 
Emma  Jean  Young,  Salt  Lake  City. 

CHILDREN: 

I  Bradley  Scott  Neal  (12):  Born  1947. 

II  Mary  Kathryn  Neal  (12):  Bom  1949. 

Ill  David  Neal  (12):  Born  1952. 

ERLON  HUGH  NEAL  (10) :  Son  of  Lillian  Etta  (Bass) 
and  Wilder  Bradley  Neal.  Born  October  5,  1884.  Married 
June  1,  1912,  Boston,  Massachusetts  to  Bess  Damon  (bom  at 
Rockland,  Maine,  November  23,  1892).  Educated  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  Hampshire  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth,  1906, 
A.B.  degree,  Phi  Delta  Theta  Fraternity.  Wholesale  lumber 
business  in  Rochester.  Manager  Rochester  Fair  1922-24. 
Served  on  School  Board,  City  of  Rochester  1918-20.  Member 
of  Masonic  Lodge,  City  Club,  Kiwanis.  Living  in  Rochester. 

CHILDREN: 

I  Robert  Neal  (11):  Bom  Conway,  New  Hampshire,  February 
24,  1913. 

II  Janet  Neal  (11):  Born  Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  November 
1,  1917. 

Ill  Betty  Neal  (11):  Bom  Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1920. 

ROBERT  NEAL  (11)  :  Son  of  Erlon  Hugh  Neal  and  Bess 
(Damon)  Neal.  Born  at  Conway,  New  Hampshire,  February 
24,  1913.  Went  to  Rochester  High  School  two  years  and  to 
Lyndon  Institute,  Lyndonville,  Vermont,  two  years.  Gradu¬ 
ated  from  Hebron  Academy  1933,  Williams  College  1937; 
member  Phi  Delta  Theta  Fraternity  and  the  Varsity  Swim¬ 
ming  Team.  Joined  the  Army  Air  Corps  as  Flying  Cadet. 
Captain  Eastern  Air  Lines.  Flew  India  China  Burma  HUMP 
in  World  War  II.  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and  Air  Medal. 
Married  Betty  Thompson  (daughter  of  Col.  Thompson,  U.  S. 
Army) .  They  had  one  child : 

Susan  D.  Neal  (12):  bom  1942;  attending  Lake  Erie  College, 

Painesville,  Ohio  in  1962. 

Married  Billie  Neece,  Frankfort,  Indiana. 
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CHILDREN: 

I  Mary  Jo  Neal  (12) :  Bom  1950. 

II  Robert  Tinsley  Neal  (12) :  Bom  1951. 

Ill  William  Bass  Neal  (12)  :  Born  1960. 

JANET  (NEAL)  NOSEWORTHY  (11)  :  Daughter  of  Er- 
lon  Hugh  Neal  and  Bess  (Damon)  Neal.  Born  Rochester, 
New  Hampshire,  November  1,  1917.  Graduated  Rochester 
High  School  1936  and  Wheaton  College,  class  of  1940.  Mar¬ 
ried  Frederick  A.  Noseworthy,  Malden,  Massachusetts;  N.  Y. 
U. ;  in  1962,  Manager  of  the  Boston  office  of  The  Travelers 
Insurance  Company  and  living  in  Topsfield,  Massachusetts. 

CHILDREN: 

I  Frederick  N.  Noseworthy  (12):  Born  1942;  Middlebury  College. 

II  Mary  Lee  Noseworthy  (12):  High  School,  Topsfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

BETTY  (NEAL)  MEADER  (11)  :  Daughter  of  Erlon  Hugh 
Neal  and  Bess  (Damon)  Neal.  Born  Rochester,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  September  15,  1920.  Rochester  High  School,  class  of 
1939;  Colby  Junior  College;  New  England  Baptist  Hospital, 
Registered  Nurse:  Columbia  University.  Married  H.  Dwight 
Meader,  Rochester,  New  Hampshire;  Dartmouth  College  and 
Tuck  School  of  Business.  They  had  one  child : 

Derek  Dwight  Meader  (12) :  Born  1952. 

LUCILLE  RUTH  (NEAL)  ALMGREN  PARSONS  (10)  : 
Daughter  of  Lillian  Etta  (Bass)  and  Wilder  Bradley  Neal. 
Born  July  30,  1887  at  Rochester,  New  Hampshire.  Married 
at  Wells  River,  Vermont,  July  11,  1914  to  A.  Malcolm  Alm- 
gren;  later  divorced  and  married  at  Rochester,  May  11,  1931, 
to  John  Vaughan  Parsons,  since  deceased.  Educated  in 
Rochester  schools  and  graduated  from  Bradford  Academy  in 
1908.  Taught  dancing  until  her  first  marriage.  Helped  es¬ 
tablish  a  gown  shop  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire  and  sold  out 
after  three  years.  A  teller  in  the  Public  National  Bank  of 
Rochester  and  clerk  to  the  Receiver  until  its  final  liquidation 
in  1938.  Now  (1962)  living  in  Coronado,  California. 

NEAL  ALMGREN  (11)  :  Son  of  Lucille  Ruth  (Neal)  and 
A.  Malcolm  Almgren.  Born  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1915.  Graduated  Rochester  High  School  1934;  Presi- 
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dent  of  his  Class  in  Senior  year  and  charter  member  of  Hi-Y 
and  belonged  to  the  De  Molay.  Graduated  from  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  Preparatory  School  and  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Class 
of  1989.  Rowed  on  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  Varsity  Crew 
squad  three  years.  Captain  U.  S.  Navy.  Married  Cynthia 
Kuhnhardt,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

CHILDREN 

I  Malcolm  Almgren  (12) :  Boarding  School 
II  Constance  Almgren  (12) :  High  School 

CHARLES  ALBERT  BASS  (9),  descended  from 

George  Bass  (8),  Charles  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6). 

CHARLES  ALBERT  BASS  (9)  :  Born  May  11,  1863  at 
East  Wilton,  Maine.  He  died  at  Brighton,  April  18,  1918. 
Educated  at  Wilton  Academy,  and  at  Thomaston,  Maine. 
Graduated  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston. 
Owned  drugstores  at  different  times  in  Cambridge,  Charles¬ 
town,  Brookline,  Melrose,  and  Brighton,  Massachusetts.  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Boston  Chess  Club.  Was  a  member  of  Mizpah  Lodge 
of  Masons,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Was  interested  in 
Bass  genealogy  and  with  his  wife  did  more  or  less  research 
along  that  line.  Married  September  20,  1893  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts  to  Harriet  Gassett,  second  daughter  of  Charles 
and  Harriet  Ann  Elizabeth  (Freeman)  Gassett.  Born  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  1871,  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  Educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts.  A  stenographer. 

LENA  FLORENCE  BASS  (9),  descended  from  George 
Bass  (8),  Charles  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6). 

LENA  FLORENCE  BASS  (9)  :  Born  December  15,  1870 
at  East  Wilton,  Maine;  was  educated  at  Wilton  Academy.  For 
many  years  she  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cook¬ 
ing  extracts  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Maine,  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  her  home  at  East  Wilton.  Following  a  long 
illness,  she  died  January  25,  1948. 

CLIFFORD  WINSLOW  BASS  (9),  descended  from  George 
Bass  (8),  Charles  Bass  (7),  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6). 
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CLIFFORD  WINSLOW  BASS  (9)  : 

(The  following  is  taken  from  an  obituary  printed  in  a  Ports¬ 
mouth  paper,  Feb.  19,  1923) 

“Mr.  Bass  was  bom  April  13,  1873,  in  East  Wilton,  Me., 
the  son  of  the  late  George  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Potter)  Bass. 
When  a  young  man  he  went  to  Somerville,  Mass,  to  work  with 
his  brother  and  there  learned  the  drug  business.  After  work¬ 
ing  at  Gloucester,  Mass,  for  a  time,  he  bought  a  drugstore 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  and  set  up  business  for  himself. 

“In  1917,  he  went  into  the  oil  business  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
While  there  he  became  ill  with  atrophy  of  the  muscles  from 
which  disease  he  died  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Feb.  17,  1923. 

Mr.  Bass  was  promoter  and  president  of  Portsmouth  Army 
and  Navy  Association,  active  in  Portsmouth  Country  Club  and 
state  golf  circles.  He  won  the  New  Hampshire  State  cham¬ 
pionship  several  times  and  twice  was  runner-up  at  the  Brook¬ 
line  Country  Club  fall  tournament,  the  classic  of  Boston. 

“Bass  was  a  real  sportsman,  never  asked  any  odds  of  a 
player  and  always  played  the  game.  (In  Oklahoma)  He  was 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  golfers  in  that  section. 
He  was  probably  one  of  the  best  lefthanded  golfers  in  the 
country.’  He  was  interested  in  every  form  of  athletic  sports 
and  there  were  but  few  in  which  he  was  not  proficient.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Elks,  Masons,  and  the  Warwick  and 
Portsmouth  Athletic  Clubs. 

“  ‘Cliff’  Bass  was  one  of  the  best  liked  men  in  this  city 
(Portsmouth) ,  to  everybody,  his  hale  and  hearty  greeting, 
his  frank  expression  of  opinion,  his  sturdy  honesty  and  his 

loyalty  to  his  friends  made  him  a  great  favorite  with  old  and 
young.” 

October  3,  1904,  he  married  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Arria 
Belle  Adams,  daughter  of  Charles  Francis  and  Florence 
(Burnham)  Adams.  At  the  time  of  the  “hurricane,”  Sept.  21, 
1938,  her  summer  house  at  Portsmouth,  R.  I.  was  swept  off 
its  foundation  as  a  tidal  wave  went  over  it  carrying  along  a 
large  boat.  Everything  in  it  was  soaked  and  ruined,  but  she 
had  it  put  back  on  its  foundation  and  hopes  to  make  it  habit¬ 
able  again.  Fortunately,  she  and  her  sister  were  in  Brockton 
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Home  of  Deacon  Seth  Bass,  Wilton,  Maine,  from  sketch  made  by  his 

DAUGHTER,  ELLA.  LATER  THE  HOME  OF  MAJOR  JOHN  HAVEN  WILLARD  AND, 
TWICE  REMODELED  AND  ENLARGED,  THE  HOME  OF  GEORGE  HENRY  BASS  ALL  HIS 
MARRIED  LIFE,  AND  THEN  OF  HIS  SON,  JOHN  RUSSELL  BASS. 


George  Henry  Bass 


First  Bass  Shoe  Shop,  1876 

(the  small  building  in  center  of  picture) 


Bass  Shoe  Factory,  1942 
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for  the  day.  (Living  1939  at  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  in  later  years 
she  moved  to  St.  Petersburg,  Florida.) 

GIRARD  NEWMAN  BASS  (9),  descended  from  George 
Bass  (8),  Charles  Bass  (7),  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

GIRARD  NEWMAN  BASS  (9):  Born  at  East  Wilton, 
November  29,  1881.  Graduated  from  Wilton  Academy  1901 
and  had  one  year  at  University  of  Maine.  He  was  a  meat 
cutter  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  in  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 
Later  he  was  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Boston.  He  was 
an  Odd  Fellow  and  a  Mason.  On  August  10,  1908,  he  married 
at  Norway,  Maine,  Winona  Mae  Cumner  who  was  born  Decem¬ 
ber  26,  1879,  at  Vienna,  Maine.  She  died  at  Chelsea,  Maine, 
November  30,  1954,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  Girard  died 
at  Auburn,  Maine,  October  7,  1920. 

JOHN  ALDEN  BASS  (10)  :  Son  of  Winona  Mae  (Cumner) 
and  Girard  Newman  Bass ;  Born  February  28,  1920,  at 
Allston,  Massachusetts.  He  graduated  from  Bridge  Academy, 
Dresden  Mills,  1939.  His  course  at  Gorham  State  Teachers 
College  was  interrupted  by  service  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  After 
three  years  and  three  months,  thirty-one  months;  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Theater  of  War,  he  retired  with  the  rank  of  Staff  Sar- 
geant  in  1945.  He  decided  to  study  electronics  and  entered 
Franklin  Technical  Institute,  Boston,  graduating  in  1948. 
He  accepted  a  position  with  the  Central  Maine  Power  Com¬ 
pany  and  in  1962  is  a  Stations  Inspector  in  the  Central  Di¬ 
vision  of  that  Company.  His  special  interests  and  hobbies  in¬ 
clude  model  railroading,  stamp  collecting,  swimming  and  boat¬ 
ing.  He  is  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary. 

On  June  25,  1947,  he  married  Ruth  Lancaster  Lemoine, 
born  August  26,  1921,  Bath,  Maine.  Her  parents  were  Ethel 
French  (Southworth)  and  Andrew  J.  Lemoine,  Sr.  She  grad¬ 
uated  from  Morse  High  School,  Bath,  Westbrook  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  and  in  1943  from  the  University  of  Maine  with  a  B.S. 
degree  in  Education.  In  addition  to  her  occupation  as  home¬ 
maker  she  has  been  a  teacher  at  Bridge  Academy,  Dresden, 
Maine. 
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MARY  AUGUSTA  BASS  (9),  descended  from  Samuel 
Savil  Bass  (8),  Samuel  Bass  (7),  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6). 

MARY  AUGUSTA  BASS  (9)  :  Born  on  the  “Frank  Small 
place,”  Jay,  Maine,  April  16,  1858.  Moved  to  Wilton  when 
nine  years  old,  ’67.  Completed  the  Classical  Course  at  Wilton 
Academy,  Class  of  ’77,  taking  in  her  Junior  year  a  prize  for 
the  highest  rank  and  another  prize  in  an  English  Composition 
contest.  Taught  in  schools  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  seven¬ 
teen  years.  Manager  of  a  commercial  apple  orchard  owned 
by  her  and  her  sister,  Lizzie  Etta  Bass,  over  thirty  years, 
1899-1930. 

Member  since  1875  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Wilton;  church  school  superintendent,  nine  years,  1900-1909; 
church  clerk  sixteen  years,  1916-1932;  county  director  of 
women’s  missionary  work  in  Congregational  churches  for 
several  years. 

Charter  member  of  the  Tyngtown  Club,  and  president  1920- 
21;  for  several  years  librarian  of  the  Goodspeed  Memorial 
Library  and  approximately  seventeen  years  secretary  of  the 
Library  Association. 

In  her  92nd  year,  she  wrote  a  poem  for  the  Fiftieth  Anni¬ 
versary  celebration  of  the  Tyngtown  Club  and  on  her  100th 
birthday,  April  16,  1958,  the  Women’s  Fellowship  and  the 
Tyngtown  Club  jointly  sponsored  a  tea  in  her  honor  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church.  Over  ninety  old  friends,  in¬ 
cluding  many  former  pupils,  signed  the  guest  book,  and  her 
cards  and  letters  of  congratulations  and  good  wishes  included 
one  from  President  Eisenhower,  the  Governor  of  Maine,  our 
Senators  and  Representatives,  as  well  as  former  ministers  and 
associates  in  her  church  and  community  work.  She  main¬ 
tained  her  own  home  with  the  aid  of  a  housekeeper  until  after 
her  103rd  birthday,  when  she  moved  to  the  Purington  Nurs¬ 
ing  Home  in  North  Jay,  Maine.  She  wrote  a  large  part  of 
the  history  of  Wilton  for  its  Sesquicentennial  Celebration  in 
1953  and  has  in  more  recent  years  written  feature  stories  of 
ancestors  and  former  residents  for  The  Wilton  Times  and, 
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although  104  on  her  last  birthday,  she  still  maintains  a  keen 
interest  in  current  affairs  and  in  her  many  friends. 

LIZZIE  ETTA  BASS  (9)  descended  from  Samuel  Savil 
Bass  (8)  Samuel  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

LIZZIE  ETTA  BASS  (9)  : 

Lizzie  Etta  Bass,  eighty-eight,  after  a  long  period  of  ill¬ 
ness  and  failing  health,  died  in  her  sleep  while  resting  in  the 
living  room,  early  Friday  evening,  June  17,  1949.  She  was  a 
great-granddaughter  of  Jeriah  Bass  who  settled  in  Wilton  in 
1802,  a  year  before  the  town  was  incorporated.  A  daughter 
of  Samuel  Savil  and  Esther  Allen  (Smith)  Bass,  Lizzie  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Jay  on  March  10,  1861.  When  only  six 
years  old,  she  moved  with  her  family  to  the  house  which  was 
always  to  be  her  home. 

A  graduate  of  Wilton  Academy  and  of  Castine  State  Normal 
School,  Miss  Bass  made  teaching  her  life  work.  Her  teaching 
experience  began  early;  while  only  fifteen  and  still  a  student 
at  the  Academy,  she  taught  short  summer  terms  in  Jay  and 
Wilton.  Later  experience  included  three  years  in  the  High 
School  at  Vergennes,  Vermont  and  three  years  in  the  State 
Normal  School,  Johnson,  Vermont.  In  1900,  she  began  teach¬ 
ing  in  Wilton  Academy  under  Principal  Drew  T.  Harthorne, 
retiring  at  the  end  of  six  years  on  account  of  her  health  .  .  . 
she  was  always  frail.  She  was  virtually  drafted  into  service 
again  by  the  scarcity  of  teachers  in  1918  and  after  two  terms 
at  the  Intervale  School  taught  thirteen  years  in  the  Academy. 

English  was  the  subject  in  which  Miss  Bass  specialized. 
She  loved  good  books  and  she  loved  boys  and  girls  and  it  was 
her  joy  to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  read  and  enjoy  good  books. 
A  characteristic  originality  in  her  interpretation  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  word  and  in  the  production  of  school  plays  showed  her 
genuine  love  for  and  appreciation  of  good  literature.  It  also 
found  expression  and  exerted  an  influence  in  the  community 
at  large  during  the  years  she  served  as  Assistant  Librarian 
and  member  of  the  book  committee  of  the  Wilton  Free  Public 
Library.  It  was  always  evident,  too,  in  her  own  writing, 
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whether  personal  correspondence,  an  occasional  Christmas 
play  for  the  Church  School  or  in  the  more  elaborate  pageant 
in  which  she  and  her  sister  collaborated  for  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Wilton.  To 
this  ability  in  writing,  her  sister  pays  tribute  in  a  poem  writ¬ 
ten  to  celebrate  her  last  birthday,  “Your  pen  bears  thoughts 
with  golden  wing.” 

At  an  early  age,  Miss  Bass  joined  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Wilton  and  was  an  active  and  devoted  member 
throughout  her  life.  She  served  as  Church  Clerk  for  fifteen 
years,  and  for  twenty-five  years,  she  taught  the  “Opportunity 
Class”  for  adult  women  with  a  record  of  great  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  the  Church  School.  She  was  an  inspiring  and  con¬ 
structive  influence  in  the  whole  life  of  the  church,  and  during 
her  less  active  years  she  followed  its  progress  with  constant 
interest  and  devotion. 

Her  outgoing  and  friendly  interest  in  all  her  former  pupils 
and  in  matters  of  general  welfare  was  a  constant  characteris¬ 
tic  to  the  very  end  of  her  life.  Plans  for  Wilton’s  new  school 
building  were  of  serious  concern  to  her,  and  she  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  having  an  article  placed  in  the  Warrant  of  the  last 
Town  Meeting  to  provide  a  fence  to  give  greater  safety  to 
motorists  and  pedestrians  on  the  hill  where  she  lived.  Her 
influence  for  good  will  be  missed  throughout  the  community. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  family  home  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  June  19.  Rev.  John  P.  Webster  officiated.  Beautiful 
flowers  bore  testimony  to  the  affection  in  which  she  was  held. 
Interment  was  in  the  Lakeview  Cemetery.  The  bearers  were 
George  H.  Bass,  II,  W.  H.  V.  MacQuoid,  Philip  Bradeen,  and 
Clyde  Collins.  Present  from  out-of-town  were  cousins  of  the 
deceased,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain  of  Kingfield  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  L.  Giddings  of  Orono. 

MARY  (“MOLLIE”)  (BASS)  BAYLEY  (9),  descended 
from  Elisha  Bass,  Jr.  (8)  and  Elizabeth  Eulalia  (“Eula”) 
(Bass)  (8),  Elisha  Bass  (7)  and  John  Adams  Bass  (7),  and 
Jeriah  Bass  (6). 
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MARY  EULALIA  (BASS)  BAYLEY  (9)  was  bom  in 
Canon  City,  Colorado,  January  18,  1874.  She  was  educated 
in  Boston,  at  Boston  Latin  School  and  under  private  teachers 
and  had  one  year  (1896)  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  She  studied 
piano  and  voice  in  Boston.  May  9,  1901,  she  married  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Frank  Sawyer  Bayley  and  in  1908  moved  to  Seattle, 
Washington.  She  was  a  member  of  a  Congregational  Church 
in  Seattle;  a  member  of  Women’s  University  Club,  and  on  its 
board  of  directors  1918-22,  and  later  its  President.  She  served 
three  years  on  the  board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  At  78,  while  con¬ 
valescing  from  a  long  illness,  she  developed  a  talent  for  paint¬ 
ing  and  in  December,  1954,  was  given  a  one-man  show,  40 
paintings,  “Out  of  the  Window”,  by  the  Zoe  Dusanne  Gallery, 
Seattle.  At  the  May  Breakfast  of  the  Music  and  Art  Founda¬ 
tion  in  1955  she  received  a  citation  award  for  her  work.  She 
died  December  25,  1959. 

Frank  Sawyer  Bayley,  husband  of  Mary  Eulalia  (Bass) 
Bayley,  was  born  in  Canandaigua,  New  York,  May  3,  1874, 
son  of  a  Congregational  minister,  who  at  one  time  was 
pastor  of  State  Street  Church,  Portland,  Maine.  As  a  boy 
he  lived  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  Portland,  Maine,  and  Denver, 
Colorado.  He  was  graduated  from  Denver  High  School,  spent 
two  years  in  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs  ;  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Harvard  in  ’97  and  Harvard  Law  School,  1900.  He 
practiced  law  in  Boston  until  1903,  since  then  in  Seattle, 
Washington.  As  a  citizen  of  Seattle  he  has  always  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  things  that  were  for  the  advancement  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  education.  He  has  served  on  the  school  board  but 
his  major  interest  has  been  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  which  he  has 
been  president.  As  president  of  Washington  State  Mental 
Hygiene  he  worked  for  clinics  in  the  schools,  etc.  He  has  been 
active  in  work  for  the  Community  Chest.  He  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church.  For  two  years  he  was 
President  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

CHILDREN: 

I  Elizabeth  Palmer  Bayley  (10):  Bom  Somerville,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  May  9,  1902.  Married  Cecil  Durant  Willis,  Seattle. 
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II  Emery  Perham  Bayley  (10):  Born  Seattle,  May  1,  1905. 
Married  Dorothy  Anna  Dunn,  Seattle. 

III  Julia  Adela  Bayley  (10):  Bom  Seattle,  February  13,  1908; 
Died  March  23,  1912. 

IV  Frank  Sawyer  Bayley,  Jr.,  (10):  Bom  Seattle,  June  7,  1910. 
Married  (1)  Frances  Ann  Stimson,  Seattle,  (2)  Margaret 
Moody  Hayes. 

ELIZABETH  PALMER  (BAYLEY)  WILLIS  (10)  :  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mary  (“Mollie”)  Eulalia  (Bass)  Bayley  and  Frank 
Sawyer  Bayley,  was  born  in  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  May 
9,  1902.  She  moved  with  her  parents  to  Seattle  in  1903  and 
received  her  education  there  with  the  exception  of  one  year 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts.  She 
finished  her  course  at  the  University  of  Washington  and  June 
23,  1923,  she  married  at  Seattle,  Cecil  Durant  Willis  whose 
grandmother  Willis  was  the  former  Mary  Arabella  Keyes  of 
Wilton,  Maine.  Divorced  1937.  She  has  written  a  nature 
book,  “Little  Bay  Creatures.”  In  1940  she  was  appointed 
“travelling  fellow  for  the  English-Speaking  Union  of  Seattle 
and  Tacoma”  which  gave  her  a  month  in  London  living  at 
Dartmouth  House,  studying  and  travelling  throughout  Eng¬ 
land. 

She  taught  art  in  Seattle  High  School  and  later  served  as 
Curator  and  Assistant  Director  of  Art  Galleries  in  New  York, 
Seattle,  and  San  Francisco.  She  did  research  work  in  in¬ 
digenous  decorative  arts  in  Japan,  and  acted  as  Technical  Ex¬ 
pert  on  Handcraft  Industries  for  the  United  Nations  1952-60; 
Gazetted  officer,  Government  of  India:  Advisor  to  Ministry 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  1955-57  (Textiles).  Made  a  Col¬ 
lection  of  1500  pieces  of  Textile  Art,  now  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  and  is  considering  plans  for  more  research  along 
similar  lines.  Living  (1962)  at  Bainbridge  Island,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

CHILDREN: 

Mary  Perham  Willis  (11):  Bom  Seattle,  May  5,  1924. 

Elizabeth  Margaret  Willis  (11):  bom  Seattle,  August  17,  1925. 

Priscilla  Alden  Willis  (11):  born  Seattle,  February  28,  1927. 

Pamela  Bayley  Willis  (11):  bom  Seattle,  May  28,  1930. 

MARY  PERHAM  (WILLIS)  RANDLETT  (11)  :  Daughter 
of  Elizabeth  Palmer  (Bayley)  Willis  and  Cecil  Durant  Willis, 
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was  born  in  Seattle,  May  5,  1924.  She  was  educated  in  the 
Seattle  Public  Schools  and  in  1947  graduated  from  Whitman 
College,  Walla  Walla,  Washington.  She  worked  in  photog¬ 
raphy  specializing  in  pictures  of  children.  On  October  21, 
1950,  she  married  Herbert  Brown  Randlett,  born  in  Seattle 
June  22,  1919;  his  mother  was  born  in  Norway  and  his 
father’s  family  came  from  Newton,  Milton,  and  Quincy,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  He  received  his  education  in  the  Seattle  Public 
Schools,  Whitman  College  and  the  University  of  Washington 
(B.A.  degree).  He  served  in  the  Navy,  1941-1945  and  at 
present  (1962),  is  Assistant  to  the  Senior  Vice-President,  Bal¬ 
four  Guthrie,  Ltd. 

CHILDREN: 

Robert  Gile  Randlett  (12):  born  Seattle,  December  15,  1951. 

Mary  Ann  Randlett  (12):  born  Seattle,  March  7,  1953. 

Peter  Bayley  Randlett  (12):  born  Seattle,  October  29,  1955. 

Susan  Bayley  Randlett  (12):  born  Seattle,  December  24,  1957. 

ELIZABETH  MARGARET  (WILLIS)  LAWRENCE  (11)  : 
Daughter  of  Elizabeth  Palmer  (Bayley)  Willis  and  Cecil  Du¬ 
rant  Willis,  was  born  in  Seattle,  August  17,  1925.  She  at¬ 
tended  the  Seattle  Public  Schools  and  received  an  A.B.  degree 
from  Whitman  College  in  1947.  Her  present  occupation  is 
that  of  “homemaker”  and  her  hobby  weaving,  interested  in 
learning  about  traditional  designs  and  lace-work.  On  August 
28,  1947,  she  married  William  Clayton  Lawrence,  born  in 
Spokane,  Washington,  February  4,  1921.  His  parents  were 
Edith  Walker  and  Samuel  J.  Lawrence,  originally  from  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  and  later  from  Everett,  Washington.  He  re¬ 
ceived  an  A.B.  degree  from  Whitman  College  in  1947  and  an 
M.S.  from  Columbia  University  in  1951.  At  present  (1962) 
he  is  Associate  Professor  of  Group  Work  and  Community  Or¬ 
ganization,  Columbia  University  (New  York  School  of  Social 
Work)  and  also  acting  as  consultant  to  Office  of  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime. 

CHILDREN: 

Scott  Walker  Lawrence  (12):  bom  Seattle,  May  18,  1949. 
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Ross  Ferguson  Lawrence  (12):  bom  Rockville  Center,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  March  2,  1951. 

Douglas  Clayton  Lawrence  (12):  bom  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  2, 
1954. 

PRISCILLA  ALDEN  (WILLIS)  BALDWIN  (11)  :  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  Elizabeth  Palmer  (Bayley)  Willis  and  Cecil  Durant  Wil¬ 
lis,  was  born  in  Seattle,  February  28,  1927.  She  was  educated 
in  the  Seattle  Public  Schools  and  received  a  B.A.  degree  from 
Whitman  College  in  1948,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  Sorority.  In 
addition  to  being  a  homemaker  she  is  a  part-time  secretary  at 
Sequoias  Junior  College,  Visalia,  California,  and  active  in 
many  community  and  civic  organizations  including  the  A.  A. 
U.  W.,  P.  T.  A.,  League  of  Women  Voters,  Hospital  Guild, 
Co-Chairman  of  the  Committee,  '‘Citizens  for  Kennedy”  in 
Tulare  County.  She  was  married  at  Bainbridge  Island,  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  July  16,  1949,  to  Calvin  Eugene  Baldwin,  son  of 
Lavene  Moore  and  Earl  A.  Baldwin.  He  was  born  at  Elma, 
Washington,  November  5,  1927.  His  college  course  at  Whit¬ 
man,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  Fra¬ 
ternity,  was  interrupted  by  two  years  service  in  the  U.  S. 
Army,  1946-1948.  He  entered  Stanford  University  in  1949 
and  received  a  B.A.  degree  in  1950,  LL.B.  from  the  Law  School 
in  1952.  Since  February,  1959,  he  has  been  County  Counsel 
of  Tulare  County,  California.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Bar  Association  and  active  in  many  local  clubs 
and  organizations,  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  President,  Tulare  County  Young  Democrats  1956- 
57,  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  West  Visalia  Kiwanis 
Club,  and  a  former  President  of  the  Tulare  County  Sports  Car 
Club. 

CHILDREN: 

Elizabeth  Moore  Baldwin  (12)  :  born  Visalia,  California,  June  25, 
1953. 

Pamela  Willis  Baldwin  (12):  born  Visalia,  California,  May  4, 
1957. 

PAMELA  BAYLEY  (WILLIS)  PRICE  (11)  :  Daughter  of 
Elizabeth  Palmer  (Bayley)  Willis  and  Cecil  Durant  Willis, 
was  born  in  Seattle,  May  28,  1980.  She  graduated  from  the 
Edmonds  High  School,  Edmonds,  Washington,  in  1947.  She 
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attended  Colorado  A  &  M  College,  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado  and 
the  University  of  California  majoring  in  Animal  Husbandry. 
In  1947,  she  married  Robert  Carey  Durgin  and  was  divorced 
in  1951;  from  this  marriage  one  daughter  was  born,  Lynn 
Elizabeth  Durgin,  on  September  13,  1948.  In  1956,  she  mar¬ 
ried  Harold  Lee  Price,  born  June  22,  1933,  Jay,  Oklahoma. 
He  attended  Delaware  County  Indian  Schools,  graduating  in 
1950;  was  in  active  military  service  with  the  Oklahoma  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  in  1951;  a  Professional  rodeo  contestant  with 
the  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association,  1949-1956,  set  record  time 
at  San  Francisco,  Bulldogging,  in  1955,  was  in  the  World 
Champion  Finals,  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  in 
1955 ;  since  1956  with  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  Hollywood,  as 
Stunt  man,  actor,  free  lance,  also  acting  as  technical  advisor 
to  Tara  Films,  Ltd.,  Mexico  City;  raises  Registered  Quarter 
Horses  and  breeds  game  cocks  as  sideline  activities.  His  par¬ 
ents,  Ethel  Washington  and  Charles  Price,  were  active  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  Oklahoma  Territory  and  the  grandfather  of 
Ethel  Washington  Price  was  a  famous  Delaware  Indian  Scout 
who  spoke  5  dialects,  English  and  French. 

CHILDREN: 

Lynn  Elizabeth  Durgin  Price  (12) :  born  September  13,  1948,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Julie  Ann  Price  (12):  born  October  15,  1956,  Miami,  Oklahoma. 

Shawnee  Price  (12)  :  born  September  28,  1957,  Claremore,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Charles  Albert  Price  (12) :  born  April  4,  1959,  Glendale,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

EMERY  PERHAM  BAYLEY  (10)  :  Son  of  Mary  (“Mol- 
lie”)  Eulalia  (Bass)  Bayley  and  Frank  Sawyer  Bayley,  was 
born  in  Seattle,  Washington,  May  1,  1905.  On  July  29,  1936, 
he  married  Dorothy  Anne  Dunn,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Dunn  of  Seattle,  born  October  22,  1908.  She  graduated 
from  San  Francisco  College  for  Women  with  a  B.A.  degree, 
1931.  He  graduated  from  Harvard,  B.S.,  1928.  He  entered 
the  U.  S.  Navy  in  1941  serving  in  1944  as  executive  officer  of 
a  destroyer  escort  in  the  South  Pacific  with  the  rank  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Commander.  In  1962,  Vice  President,  Vaupell  Indus¬ 
trial  Plastics,  Inc.,  and  living  in  Seattle,  Washington. 
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CHILDREN: 

Christopher  Tappan  Bayley  (11) :  Born  May  25,  1938,  graduated 
from  Harvard,  B.A.,  1960.  In  1962,  serving  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  (jg). 

Emery  Perham  Bayley,  Jr.,  (11) :  Born  October  25,  1940,  grad¬ 
uated  from  Colorado  College,  B.S.,  1962,  and  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  Graduate  School  studying  Geology. 

Edward  Jonathan  Bayley  (11)  :  Born  June  23,  1943,  entered  Har¬ 
vard  with  the  Class  of  1965. 

FRANK  S.  BAYLEY,  JR.,  (10)  :  son  of  Mary  (“Mollie”) 
Eulalia  (Bass)  Bayley  and  Frank  Sawyer  Bayley,  was  born 
in  Seattle,  Washington,  June  7,  1910.  On  June  24,  1938,  he 
married  Frances  Ann  Stimson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Stimson  of  Seattle.  Three  sons  resulted  from  this  mar¬ 
riage.  In  1958  he  married  Margaret  Moody  Hayes,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  James  C.  Hayes  and  Adelaide  Moody  Hayes.  She  grad¬ 
uated  from  Stanford  with  a  B.A.  degree  in  1947.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard,  B.A.,  1932,  and  from  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  LL.B.,  1936,  and  became  a  junior  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Bayley,  Fite,  Martin  and  Shorts.  He  entered  the  U.  S. 
Navy  as  Lieutenant  (jg)  in  1941,  was  later  promoted  to  full 
Lieutenant  and  during  World  War  II  served  in  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

CHILDREN: 

Frank  S.  Bayley  III  (11) :  Born  July  14,  1939,  graduated  from 
Harvard,  B.A.,  1961. 

Thomas  S.  Bayley  (11)  :  Born  August  4,  1941,  University  of 
Washington,  Class  of  1963. 

Douglas  C.  Bayley  (11) :  Born  March  27,  1946,  University  School, 
Victoria,  B.C.,  Class  of  1964. 

Margaret  Bayley  (11)  :  Bom  January  19,  1960. 

EMMA  GENEVIEVE  (SEVERY)  ANGIER  (9),  descended 
from  Emma  Augusta  (Bass)  Severy  (8),  John  Adams  Bass 

(7),  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6). 

EMMA  GENEVIEVE  (SEVERY)  ANGIER  (9):  Born 
August  1,  1873,  at  Farmington,  Maine.  She  was  educated  in 
the  Farmington  schools;  graduated  from  Colorado  College, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  where  she  won  the  state  oratorical 
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contest;  graduated  from  Miss  Farmer’s  School  of  Cookery, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  Taught  at  Simmons  College,  Boston, 
then  went  to  Seattle  as  dietician  in  the  Seattle  General  Hos¬ 
pital.  Married  Roswell  Parker  Angier,  September  2,  1907. 
Living  in  Tucson,  Arizona  following  the  retirement  of  R.  P. 
Angier  from  Yale  University. 

Copied  from  “Who’s  Who  in  New  England.”  — 

“Roswell  Parker  Angier,  psychologist ;  b.  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Oct.  21,  1874:  s.  Albert  Edgar  and  Emma  Frances 
(McNeil)  Angier;  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1897.  A.M., 
1901,  Ph.  D.,  1903 ;  studied  at  Univs.  of  Berlin  and  Frei¬ 
burg,  Germany,  1903-06.  A.M.  Yale  Univ.  1917  .  .  .  Asst. 
Physiol.  Lab.,  Univ.  of  Berlin,  1905-06 ;  instr.  psychology, 
Yale  University,  1906-08,  asst,  prof.,  1908-17,  prof,  since 
1917,  dir.  Psychol.  Lab.  since  1915,  dean  of  freshmen, 
1920-25,  chmn.  Inst.  Psychology,  1924-29,  chmn.  psychol¬ 
ogy  dept,  and  asso.  dean  Graduate  Sch.  Visiting  prof,  of 
psychology,  Harvard  Univ.,  1917,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1925. 
Capt.  sanitary  corps,  U.  S.  A.,  1918-19.  Mem.  Am. 
Physiol.  Soc.,  Delta  Upsilon,  Sigma  Xi.  Clubs  :  Graduate 
(New  Haven)  :  Harvard  (New  York).” 

CHILDREN: 

I  Roswell  Parker  Angier,  Jr.  (10) :  Bora  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut,  October  23,  1908. 

II  Janies  Severy  Angier  (10)  :  Born  October  31,  1911. 

Ill  Philip  Holt  Angier  (10) :  Born  December  21,  1912. 

CHILDREN: 

ROSWELL  PARKER  ANGIER,  JR.  (10)  :  Son  of  Emma 
Genevieve  (Severy)  Angier  and  Roswell  Parker  Angier;  Born 
October  23,  1908;  on  November  6,  1937,  he  married  Viola 
Hewit  Buell  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Roswell  graduated 
from  Harvard  and  later  received  a  Ph.  D.  from  Yale.  His 
service  during  the  Second  World  War  was  on  the  Manhattan 
Project,  Columbia  University,  1943  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
At  present,  he  is  metallurgist  for  Production  Engineering, 
Pratt  &  Whitney,  United  Aircraft,  East  Hartford,  where  he 
has  been  since  1953. 
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Viola  Hewit  (Buell)  Angier  graduated  from  Smith  with 
a  B.  A.  degree  in  1933.  In  addition  to  her  work  as  “home¬ 
maker,”  she  acts  as  Registrar  of  the  Hartford  Seminary 
Foundation  with  which  she  has  been  connected  since  1954. 
They  have  one  son,  Roswell  Parker  Angier,  III. 

ROSWELL  PARKER  ANGIER,  III  (11)  :  Born  December 
2,  1940,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  On  June  9,  1962,  he  mar¬ 
ried  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  Elisabeth  Carroll  Commager, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Steele  Commager.  On  June 
14,  he  graduated  from  Harvard,  magna  cum  laude,  and  on 
the  18th  went  to  work  as  a  reporter  for  the  Boston  Globe. 
Between  his  graduation  from  Andover  Academy  and  his  en¬ 
trance  in  Harvard  he  had  a  job  in  the  I.  B.  M.  department  of 
a  large  department  store  and  ended  up  as  a  minor  supervisor. 

Elisabeth  Carroll  (Commager)  Angier:  Graduated  from 
Radcliffe,  cum  laude;  she  is  interested  and  able  in  dramatics 
and  took  part  in  many  plays  during  her  college  course.  On 
August  15  “Roz”  and  “Lisa”  went  to  Europe  for  a  brief  trip 
to  France  and  England.  From  there  they  flew  over  the  North 
Pole  to  Berkeley,  California,  where  “Roz”  entered  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  the  University  as  a  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellow 
in  English. 

JAMES  SEVERY  ANGIER  (10)  :  Son  of  Emma  Genevieve 
(Severy)  and  Roswell  Parker  Angier;  born  October  31,  1911; 
married  November  20,  1936,  at  Wayland,  Massachusetts,  to 
Anita  Edwards  (Born  June  25,  1912  at  Ruling,  China). 

CHILDREN: 

I  Barbara  Angier  (11) :  Born  1958 
II  Joanne  Angier  (11) :  Born  1941 

III  Janies  McNeil  Angier  (11):  Born  1944;  died  1961 

IV  Suzanne  Angier  (11):  Born  1946 

PHILIP  HOLT  ANGIER  (10)  :  Son  of  Emma  Genevieve 
(Severy)  and  Roswell  Parker  Angier;  born  December  21, 
1912 ;  living  in  Tucson,  Arizona ;  in  real  estate  business. 

In  1943,  he  married  Ethel  Edwards  who  died  in  1946. 

In  1953,  he  married  Barbara  Bullwinckle  Barton. 
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CHILDREN  OF  LILLA  FLORA  (BASS)  RODGERS  (8) 

descended  from  John  Adams  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

ARTHUR  HERBERT  RODGERS  (9)  :  son  of  Lilia  Flora 
(Bass)  and  Herbert  Tilden  Rodgers,  born  May  20,  1874;  died 
January  12,  1882. 

RALPH  BASS  RODGERS  (9),  descended  from 
Lilia  Flora  Louise  (Bass)  Rodgers  (8),  John  Adams  Bass  (7) 

and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

RALPH  BASS  RODGERS  (9)  :  Born  August  10, 1877;  died 
October  5,  1926.  On  June  30,  1914,  he  married  Elizabeth 
Killam,  born  in  Boston,  April  29,  1888,  daughter  of  Arabella 
(Hunter)  and  William  Dudman  Killam.  Ralph  attended 
Thayer  Academy  in  Braintree  and  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
Marshfield  Hills,  active  in  real  estate  and  insurance  business. 

Elizabeth  (Killam)  Rodgers  was  educated  at  “Edgehill,” 
an  English  boarding  school  in  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia  and  in 
Miss  Stainburn’s  School  in  Paris.  She  still  makes  her  home 
in  Marshfield  Hills.  They  had  one  child,  Walton  Killam 
Rodgers. 

WALTON  KILLAM  RODGERS  (10)  :  Born  July  3,  1915  in 
Marshfield  Hills,  Massachusetts;  died  November,  1944.  He 
attended  “Eaglebrook  School”  at  Deerfield,  Kent  School  in 
Connecticut  and  Trinity  College  in  Hartford.  He  was  a  Navy 
Air  Pilot  in  the  Second  World  War  and  was  lost  piloting  a 
bomber  in  the  Pacific.  Six  of  his  crew  were  picked  up  later 
but  the  other  four  men  were  never  found.  While  they  were 
bombing  a  Japanese  oil  tanker  a  bomb  exploded  below  bomb- 
bay  and  disabled  the  plane  badly;  however  they  were  able  to 
fly  nine  hundred  miles  but  within  forty  miles  of  their  base 
the  fuel  gave  out  and  they  had  to  make  a  forced  landing  in  the 
straits  with  very  treacherous  currents  everywhere.  Walton 
was  “one  of  Marshfield’s  sad  war  losses.” 
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EMILIE  AUGUSTA  (WHITTIER)  FLETCHER  (9), 
descended  from  Mary  Hunt  (Bass)  Whittier  (8), 
Jeriah  Bass,  Jr.  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

EMILIE  AUGUSTA  (WHITTIER)  FLETCHER  (9)  :  Born 
in  Farmington,  Maine,  on  a  farm  at  Farmington  Falls,  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1852.  Some  time  in  the  ’50’s  she  moved  to  Portland, 
Maine  with  her  father’s  family,  and  received  her  education 
there.  She  learned  the  milliner’s  trade  at  a  time  when  every 
hat  was  custom  made  and  hats  and  bonnets  were  elaborate. 
She  rose  to  the  position  of  head  milliner  in  one  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  shops  in  Portland.  January  1,  1890  she  married  Arthur 
Fletcher,  a  bookkeeper  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  went  to 
the  home  he  had  provided  for  her  in  Somerville.  She  died 
February  5,  1942.  Mr.  Fletcher  died  April  19,  1910.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Highland  Avenue  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  and  active  in  its  work.  He  was  church  clerk 
for  many  years  and  she  was  prominent  in  missionary  and 
Sunday  School  work  until  her  advanced  age  prevented. 

CARRIE  LIZZIE  WHITTIER  (9),  descended  from 
Mary  Hunt  (Bass)  Whittier  (8),  Jeriah  Bass,  Jr.  (7) 

and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

CARRIE  LIZZIE  WHITTIER  (9)  :  Born  September  3, 1856, 
in  Portland,  Maine.  After  completing  her  education  in  the 
Portland  schools,  she  remained  with  her  parents  until  the 
death  of  her  mother  in  1892,  when  she  went  to  Somerville  to 
live  with  her  sister.  There  she  learned  bookkeeping  and  got 
a  position  with  one  of  the  Boston  stores.  In  1904  she  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Wilton  Woolen  Company  and  remained  with 
them  as  bookkeeper  and  payroll  clerk  for  approximately  six¬ 
teen  years.  After  returning  to  Somerville,  she  was  an  as¬ 
sistant  for  several  years  in  the  business  library  of  a  Boston 
firm.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Highland  Avenue  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  and  as  long  as  her  health  would  permit  was 
active  in  Christian  Endeavor,  Sunday  School,  and  church 
work.  Because  of  the  ill  health  of  both  sisters,  so  that  they 
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were  not  able  to  care  for  themselves,  Emilie’s  house  was  sold 
and  they  went  to  a  Rest  Home.  Carrie  became  both  deaf  and 
blind  before  she  died,  May  14,  1944. 

AMANDA  IRENE  (BASS)  VAUGHAN  (9),  descended  from 
Jeriah  Mooars  Bass  (8),  Jeriah  Bass,  Jr.  (7), 

and  Jeriah  Bass  (6). 

AMANDA  IRENE  (BASS)  VAUGHAN  (9):  Born  in 
Farmington,  Maine,  October  22,  1856.  After  graduating  from 
the  Farmington  Normal  School  and  teaching  a  short  time,  she 
married  at  Farmington,  August  30,  1882,  William  Vaughan 
(Born  at  New  Vineyard,  Maine,  September  17,  1855) .  At  the 
time  they  were  married  Mr.  Vaughan  was  preparing  for  the 
ministry.  Working  his  way  through  New  Brunswick  (New 
Jersey)  Theological  School,  he  hired  out  for  the  summer  as 
a  farm  hand  for  Mooars  Bass,  and  fell  in  love  with  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  In  1883,  he  began  preaching  in  New  York  City  where 
they  lived  for  twenty-one  years.  His  health  failing  at  that 
time,  they  moved  to  Belfast,  Maine  where  they  were  living  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  February  10,  1918.  She  was  a  person 
of  sweet,  cheerful  disposition  and  an  excellent  homemaker. 

CHILDREN: 

I  Otto  Bass  Vaughan  (10):  Bora  July  23,  1884;  married 

Katherine  Watt,  bom  July  31,  1911,  on  November  9,  1929; 

died  in  1960. 

1  Otto  Bass  Vaughan,  Jr.,  (11) :  Bom  August  26,  1930 

2  Thomas  William  Vaughan  (11) :  Born  May  8,  1937 

II  Clarissa  Belle  (Vaughan)  Stantial  (10) :  Bom  Jersey  City, 

January  1,  1886;  on  April  3,  1912,  married  Melbert  Lloyd 

Stantial,  born  August  6,  1886. 

1  Melbert  Thomas  Stantial  (11)  :  Bom  January  12,  1913 

2  Effie  Van  Vechten  Stantial  (11) :  Born  February  22,  1914 

3  Dorothy  Maud  Stantial  (11)  :  Born  June  10,  1915 

4  William  Bartlett  Stantial  (11)  :  Born  January  31,  1919; 
killed  in  the  Air  Corps,  World  War  II 

5  Mary  Bernice  Stantial  (11)  :  Born  April  24,  1926 

III  William  Vaughan,  Jr.  (10):  Born  January  23,  1888:  on 

June  17,  1912,  married  Stella  Black,  born  Feb.  9,  1889 

1  Ruth  Isabel  Vaughan  (11):  Bom  May  23,  1913;  on 
December  28,  1935,  married  Howard  Stevens,  born  May 
26,  1912 

David  Wingate  Stevens  (12) :  Born  July  24,  1936 

2  Barbara  Vaughan  (11)  :  Bom  October  31,  1925 

3  Morton  Black  Vaughan  (11) :  Born  September  5,  1927 
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IV  Donald  Wentworth  Vaughan  (10):  Born  April  7,  1893;  on 

September  5,  1917,  married  Bernice  McCaslin,  born  August 

14,  1896. 

V  Malcolm  M.  Vaughan  (10) :  Bom  New  York,  November  15, 

1894;  married  November  22,  1922,  Vida  Fowles,  bom  July 

7,  1905 

1  Malcolm  Vaughan,  Jr.  (11)  :  Born  February  15,  1924 

2  Shirley  Irene  Vaughan  (11)  :  Born  February  20,  1927 

3  Geraldine  Vaughan  (11):  Born  February  14,  1928 

4  Paul  Vaughan  (11)  :  Born  June  20,  1930 

5  Robert  Vaughan  (11) :  Born  July  20,  1934 

6  Nancy  Vaughan  (11) :  Born  May  16,  1937 

VI  Austin  Knox  Vaughan  (10)  :  Bom  Farmington,  Maine,  June 

8,  1899;  on  October  19,  1924,  married  Algia  McLeary,  bom 

August  12,  1901 

1  Virginia  Vaughan  (11) :  Bom  March  10,  1927 

Obituary  of  REV.  WILLIAM  VAUGHAN,  husband  of 
Amanda  (Bass)  Vaughan  (9) 

News  of  the  sudden  death  on  Monday  of  Rev.  William 
Vaughan  of  Belfast,  Maine  was  learned  with  regret  by  many 
relatives  and  friends  in  Franklin  County,  where  he  was  born 
84  years  ago,  Sept.  17,  1855  in  the  town  of  New  Vineyard, 
the  son  of  Z.  Morton  and  Clarissa  McLain  Vaughan.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  public  schools  and  entered  Rutgers  College,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  to  begin  preparation  for  the  ministry, 
graduating  in  1880,  and  three  years  later  from  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Theological  Seminary. 

He  immediately  became  pastor  of  the  Bergen  Reformed 
Church  in  New  York  City,  remaining  for  six  years,  then  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Knox  Memorial  Church  in  the  same  city,  where 
former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  one  of  his  parish¬ 
ioners  and  where  Mr.  Vaughan  was  pastor  for  fifteen  years, 
during  which  time  that  church  erected  a  modern  gymnasium 
and  its  recreation  rooms  became  a  social  center  for  the  young 
people  of  the  church,  which  had  a  Bible  Class  of  2000  mem¬ 
bers. 

Mr.  Vaughan’s  health  giving  way,  he  was  offered  an  ex¬ 
tended  leave  of  absence,  but  declined  this  and  resigned  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Maine,  where  he  bought  a  farm  at  East  Belfast.  There 
small  groups  began  to  gather  for  religious  services,  these 
meetings  resulting  in  the  erection  of  Trinity  Reformed 
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Church,  the  work  being  done  by  residents  of  the  community 
and  the  furnishings  and  bell  the  gift  of  Mr.  Vaughan’s  former 
parishioners  of  Knox  Memorial.  In  addition  to  the  pastorate 
of  this  church,  he  had  conducted  services  at  the  Universalist 
Church  and  had  been  prominent  in  civic  affairs,  a  member  of 
Belfast  city  council,  the  school  board  and  the  Rotary  Club, 
being  a  past  President  of  the  last  named. 

WILLARD  STREETER  BASS  (9),  descended  from 
George  Henry  Bass  (8),  Seth  Bass  (7)  and 

Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

WILLARD  STREETER  BASS  (9)  :  Born  Wilton,  July  27, 
1876.  He  died  there  February  10,  1956.  Married  at  Tower 
Hill,  Wisconsin,  Aug.  2,  1904  Elizabeth  Adams  who  died 
March  9,  1907,  Chicago,  Ill.  (no  children)  ;  Married  second  at 
Greenville,  Illinois,  June  24,  1913,  Harriet  Spencer  Carson, 
born  December  28,  1881,  Woodbum,  Illinois;  died  May  21, 
1942.  Married,  third  in  New  York  City,  July  10,  1943,  Sarah 
Balch  Hackett,  daughter  of  Horatio  Balch  Hackett  and  Sarah 
(Field)  Hackett  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of 
Smith  College  and  of  Simmons  College  and  for  eleven  years 
director  of  the  Ballard  School  of  New  York  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Willard  Streeter  Bass  was  a  graduate  of  Wilton  Academy, 
’92;  Bowdoin  College,  ’96,  A.B. ;  Harvard,  A.M.  ’99,  and  in 
1954  he  received  from  Bowdoin  the  honorary  degree  of  L.H.D. 
He  taught  at  Wilton  Academy,  ’96-’97 ;  Chicago  Institute, 
1900-01;  Francis  W.  Parker  School,  Chicago,  1901-08.  En¬ 
gaged  in  shoe  manufacture,  Wilton,  Maine,  1908-56.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  G.  H.  Bass  &  Company  and  Wilton  Water  Company. 
Trustee  and  treasurer  of  Wilton  Academy.  Member  of  school 
board  fifteen  years.  Decorated  in  1937  for  25  years  service 
with  Boy  Scouts.  Member  of  Executive  Committee  of  Maine 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Trustee  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Franklin  County  Memorial  Hospital.  Overseer  Bow¬ 
doin  College;  DKE  fraternity;  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Republican. 
Member  of  board  of  directors  of  Congregational  Christian 
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Conference  of  Maine.  Superintendent  church  school  of  First 
Congregational  Church  Wilton,  1909-56;  a  deacon  1924-56. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  Willard  was  the  fifth  of 
the  descendants  of  Jeriah  Bass  to  hold  the  office  of  deacon  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  Wilton.  Elisha  Bass  was 
made  deacon  in  1823,  five  years  after  the  church  was  or¬ 
ganized.  He  was  followed  by  Seth  Bass,  Samuel  Savil  Bass, 
George  Henry  Bass  and  Willard  Streeter  Bass. 

At  the  funeral  service  held  for  Willard  Streeter  Bass  in  the 
First  Congregational  Church  it  was  said,  “A  traveller  passing 
through  Wilton  as  we  were  gathering  here  might  have  casually 
thought  to  himself,  'Someone  has  died'  .  .  .  how  utterly  in¬ 
adequate  an  explanation  .  .  .  Someone  has  lived  ...  It  is  a  life 
which  brings  us  here.” 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  obituary  of  Harriet  Carson 
Bass,  wife  of  Willard  Streeter  Bass: 

"Harriet  Carson  Bass  was  born  in  Woodburn,  Illinois,  on 
Dec.  28,  1881,  the  daughter  of  William  T.  and  Abbie  Perham 
Colcord  Carson.  She  was  educated  at  Greenville  College,  lo¬ 
cated  in  her  home  city,  and  studied  piano  with  Miss  Clara 
Meyer  of  St.  Louis,  following  which  she  taught  music  at  two 
Girls’  Synodical  Colleges. 

"On  June  24,  1913,  she  was  united  in  marriage  with  Willard 
S.  Bass  of  Wilton  at  Greenville.  Since  her  marriage  her  home 
has  been  in  Wilton,  where  she  has  filled  a  large  place  in  the 
musical  and  social  life  of  the  town  and  of  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  of  which  she  became  a  member,  transferring 
from  her  home  church  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination. 

"A  pianist  of  great  ability,  Mrs.  Bass  was  always  very  gen¬ 
erous  of  her  time  and  talents.  For  the  past  16  years  she 
had  been  organist  at  the  Congregational  Church  and  for  two 
years  choir  director.  Mrs.  Bass  also  possessed  a  fine  alto 
voice  and  sang  in  the  Church  choir  previous  to  becoming  or¬ 
ganist. 
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“She  had  a  gracious  personality,  kindly  and  pleasant,  and 
was  beloved  by  her  many  friends. 

“Mrs.  Bass  was  a  member  of  the  Mayflower  Descendants, 
the  D.A.R.,  the  Congregational  Church,  and  the  Tyngtown 
Club,  of  which  she  was  a  Past  President.” 

CHILDREN: 

I  Mary  Louise  (10) :  Born  Wilton,  March  25,  1914.  Married 
Edwin  Lathrop  Giddings,  born  Hartford,  Conn.,  August  1, 
1911. 

II  Willard  Streeter,  Jr.  (10) :  Bom  Wilton,  September  24,  1915. 
Married  Rita  Katherine  Schwep,  born  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 
November  29,  1917. 

Ill  Henry  Carson  (10) :  Bom  Wilton,  March  21,  1918.  Died 
there  April  2,  1919. 

MARY  LOUISE  (BASS)  GIDDINGS  (10)  :  Bom  Wilton, 
Maine,  March  25,  1914.  Married  Edwin  Lathrop  Giddings  in 
Wilton,  January  10,  1942,  son  of  Eugene  Alden  Giddings  and 
Gwendolyn  Marshall  (Jones)  Giddings  and  a  descendant  of 
John  Alden  of  Colonial  fame.  She  graduated  from  Wilton 
Academy,  ’32;  Baldwin  School  at  Bryn  Mawr,  ’33;  Wellesley 
College,  ’37.  Attended  University  of  Wyoming  Summer 
School  of  Geology,  ’37.  Curator  of  Education  of  Children’s 
Museum,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  1937-41 ;  Counselor  at  Kineo- 
watha  Camps  several  seasons.  At  Wellesley,  she  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  Athletic  Association,  member  of  Agora  Society  and 
played  on  hockey  team  four  years. 

Since  her  marriage  while  living  in  Orono,  she  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  community  life,  served  on  the  School  Board,  State 
President  of  the  A.A.U.W.,  a  member  of  the  Educational  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  appointed  by  the  Governor,  a  member  of 
the  All  Soul’s  Congregational  Church  in  Bangor  and  active 
in  the  Church  School  work. 

Edwin  Lathrop  Giddings  graduated  from  William  Hall 
High  School,  West  Hartford,  ’29;  from  the  University  of 
Maine,  B.S.  (cum  laude),  ’33;  Yale  School  of  Forestry,  ’34, 
M.F.  ’41.  With  the  United  States  Forest  Service  1934-42  act¬ 
ing  as  District  Ranger  and  Head  of  Davy  Crockett  National 
Forest,  Crockett,  Texas.  His  college  fraternity  was  PKS  and 
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he  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  retiring  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Commander.  He  makes  his  home  in 
Orono,  Maine  where  he  previously  was  on  the  faculty  of  the 
state  university  and  now  is  forester  and  timberlands’  manager 
for  a  large  paper  pulp  manufacturing  company. 

CHILDREN: 

Sarah  Wight  Giddings  (11)  :  Born  Orono,  Maine,  May  16,  1946. 

WILLARD  STREETER  BASS,  JR.  (10)  :  Born  in  Wilton, 
September  24,  1915.  Married  Rita  Katherine  Schwep  in 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  October  11,  1940.  Streeter  graduated  from 
Wilton  Academy,  ’83;  Deerfield  Academy,  ’34;  Bowdoin  Col¬ 
lege,  ’38.  With  Donald  B.  MacMillan  on  his  Artie  Expedition 
to  Frobisher’s  Bay,  summer  of  ’37.  Observer  in  meteorology 
Blue  Hill  Observatory,  Milton,  Massachusetts,  March-June, 
1939.  Studied  German  at  the  German  School  at  Middlebury 
College  summers  ’39  and  ’41;  Harvard  September  ’39  —  Feb¬ 
ruary  ’41.  Teaching  fellow  in  German,  Bowdoin  College 
February  ’41  —  June  ’42 ;  Instructor  in  German,  September 
’42  —  April  ’44.  With  the  U.  S.  Army  July,  1944  —  August 
1947,  retiring  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  with  the  rank  of 
First  Lieutenant.  Teaching  fellow  in  German,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  September  1947  —  June  1951.  In  U.  S.  Government 
service  since  July,  1951. 

Rita  Katherine  Schwep  was  born  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  Franklin  Schwep  and  Reita  (Weaver) 
Schwep,  November  29,  1917.  She  graduated  from  the  Hart- 
ridge  School,  Plainfield,  ’35,  and  from  Pine  Manor  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  ’37.  She  was  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Plainfield  Junior  League  and  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Episcopal  Church. 

CHILDREN: 

I  Harriet  Carson  Bass  (11) :  Bom  Plainfield,  July  27,  1942. 

II  Priscilla  Hadley  Bass  (11):  Bom  Plainfield,  January  25, 
1945.  Died  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  30,  1959. 

Ill  Charles  Willard  Bass  (11):  Bom  Washington,  D.  C.,  April 
17,  1953. 
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JOHN  RUSSELL  BASS  (9)  descended  from 
George  Henry  Bass  (8),  Seth  Bass  (7) 
and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

JOHN  RUSSELL  BASS  (9)  :  Born  at  Wilton  September  6, 
1878.  Married  at  Howick,  Quebec,  Alice  Mary  Ness,  daughter 
of  Robert  and  Mary  (Anderson)  Ness,  on  September  17,  1913. 
John  graduated  from  Wilton  Academy  in  1896;  Bowdoin  Col¬ 
lege,  1900.  DKE  fraternity.  With  G.  H.  Bass  &  Company, 
shoe  manufacturers  since  1900,  treasurer  of  the  Company 
since  1906,  the  date  of  its  incorporation.  Elected  trustee  of 
Wilton  Academy  in  1908  and  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  in  1917.  Served  as  a  director  of  N.  E.  Shoe  and 
Leather  Association  and  also  of  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Maine.  Elected  treasurer  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Wilton,  1925,  the  third  in  line  of  descent  to  hold  that  office 
covering  an  uninterrupted  period  of  eighty  years;  also  a 
deacon  of  that  church,  the  sixth  of  the  descendants  of  Jeriah 
Bass  to  hold  that  position.  Treasurer  of  the  Wilton  Water 
Company.  Delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention, 
1916,  1944  and  again  in  1952 ;  an  alternate  in  1920.  Received 
honorary  degree  of  M.A.  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1940. 

Alice  Mary  Ness  was  born  October  18,  1885;  she  was 
educated  at  the  Howick  schools  and  at  Ottawa  Ladies  College, 
where  she  began  her  study  of  music.  Later  she  studied  voice 
with  private  teachers  of  note.  Before  her  marriage  she  sang 
in  Montreal  churches  and  after  her  marriage  she  was  for 
many  years  the  leading  soprano  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Wilton,  of  which  she  was  a  member.  She  also  served 
as  superintendant  of  the  primary  department  of  the  Church 
School  and  was  greatly  interested  in  the  musical  training  of 
the  little  children.  She  is  a  past  president  of  the  Tyngtown 
Club  and  a  Republican. 

She  is  of  Scotch  ancestry.  Her  grandfather,  Robert  Ness, 
was  born  at  Inverness  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Inverness, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ness,  was  the  chief  town  of 
Inverness-shire  and  called  the  capital  of  the  Scottish  High¬ 
lands.  According  to  the  cyclopedia,  the  entire  land  of 
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Inverness-shire  was  owned  by  eighty  or  ninety  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  or  lairds,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  living  on  land 
leased  for  long  terms.  Robert  Ness  owned  his  land;  hence, 
a  laird.  The  repitition  of  the  word  “Ness”  in  the  geography  of 
that  region  makes  it  seem  probable  that  the  Ness  name  and 
the  Ness  ancestry  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of 
that  section. 

Robert  Ness,  when  a  young  man,  left  his  ancestral  home  for 
Aiken  Head,  Glasgow,  and  married  there.  When  his  son, 
Robert  Ness,  Jr.  was  fourteen,  the  family  emigrated  to  Canada 
and  settled  in  Ho  wick,  Quebec.  Here  Robert,  Jr.  met  and 
married  Mary  Anderson,  a  lass  of  Scotch  ancestry  like  him¬ 
self  but  of  Canadian  birth.  And  it  was  here  that  John  Russell 
Bass  met  and  married  their  daughter,  Alice  Mary  Ness. 

CHILDREN: 

I  George  Henry  Bass  II  (10) :  Born  Wilton,  August  30,  1914. 
Married  Catherine  Forbush,  born  Brockton,  Massachusetts, 
November  15,  1918.  __ 

II  Margaret  Anderson  Bass  (10) :  Born  Wilton,  February  15, 
1916.  Married  William  Hopson  Nixon,  Jr.,  born  Greenwood, 
S.  C.,  December  10,  1908. 

III  Robert  Ness  Bass  (10) :  Born  Wilton,  August  23,  1917.  Mar¬ 
ried  Martha  Wheeler  Lord,  born  Augusta,  Maine,  October 
17  1923 

IV  John  Russell  Bass,  Jr.  (10)  :  Born  Wilton,  December  11,  1925. 
Died  there  December  14,  1925. 

GEORGE  HENRY  BASS  II  (10)  :  Born  Wilton,  August  30, 
1914.  Married  Catherine  Forbush  in  Brockton,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  November  26,  1938.  George  graduated  from  Wilton 
Academy,  ’32;  Deerfield  Academy,  ’33  and  Bowdoin  College, 
’37.  At  Bowdoin  he  belonged  to  the  DKE  fraternity  and 
played  on  the  football  and  hockey  teams  and  later  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Alumni  Council.  He  is  a  member  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Wilton,  and  is  of  the  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  of  Basses  connected  with  this  church,  the  first  Bass  being 
one  of  the  charter  members  in  1818.  He  is  a  Republican. 

After  graduation  from  Bowdoin,  George  entered  the  firm 
of  G.  H.  Bass  &  Company,  shoe  manufacturers,  and  except 
for  serving  overseas  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  during  World  War 
II  has  been  with  it  ever  since.  After  the  death  of  his  Uncle, 
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Willard  S.  Bass,  he  became  president.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  owned  and  managed  a  dairy  and  woodland  estate  of  more 
than  three  thousand  acres  but  the  pressure  of  other  affairs 
caused  him  to  dispose  of  the  dairy  end  of  the  project  in  1961. 
A  former  director  of  the  Associated  Industries  of  Maine  and 
now  (1962)  serving  as  a  director  of  the  National  Shoe  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  and  a  trustee  of  Kents  Hill  School. 

Catherine  Forbush,  daughter  of  Walter  Albert  Forbush 
and  Helen  (Dill)  Forbush,  was  born  November  15,  1918, 
at  Brockton,  Massachusetts.  After  three  years  at  Brockton 
High  School,  she  transferred  to  Abbot  Academy  for  the  senior 
year,  graduating  in  the  class  of  ’87.  She  attended  Pembroke 
College,  Providence,  R.  I.  one  year. 

At  Abbot,  she  was  head  of  basketball  and  secretary  of  her 
class.  At  Pembroke,  class  treasurer.  She  was  at  Kineowatha 
Camps  three  summers,  the  first  as  a  counselor-in-training  and 
the  other  two  as  counselor.  A  Republican. 

CHILDREN: 

I  Nancy  Russell  Bass  (11) :  Born  Brockton,  Massachusetts, 
October  3,  1942. 

II  Joanne  Dill  Bass  (11) :  Born  Wilton,  Maine,  April  11,  1946. 

MARGARET  ANDERSON  (BASS)  NIXON  (10)  :  Born 
Wilton,  February  15,  1916.  Married  William  Hopson  Nixon, 
Jr.  at  Wilton,  Maine,  August  31,  1946.  Margaret  graduated 
from  Wilton  Academy  ’34  and  from  Wellesley  College  in  ’38. 
At  Wellesley  she  rowed  on  the  crew  four  years,  and  on  the 
Varsity  crew  her  senior  year;  President  of  the  Outing  Club; 
member  of  the  Agora  Society. 

After  college,  she  served  as  an  apprentice  teacher  at  the 
Rivers  School,  Brookline;  in  1941,  she  graduated  from  the 
Pierce  Secretarial  School,  Boston  and  in  1942  was  employed 
at  Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Massachusetts  and  later  at  Har¬ 
vard  School  of  Business  Administration.  She  held  a  Red  Cross 
life  saving  certificate  and  acted  as  water-front  counselor  at 
Camp  Kineowatha  six  seasons. 
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Since  her  marriage,  in  addition  to  her  interest  as  “home¬ 
maker”  she  is  active  in  church  and  community  welfare  proj¬ 
ects  in  her  home,  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

William  Hopson  Nixon,  Jr.,  son  of  William  Hopson  Nixon 
and  Annie  Lee  (Timmerman)  Nixon,  was  born  at  Green¬ 
wood,  South  Carolina,  December  10,  1908.  He  graduated 
from  Furman  College  1928  and  received  an  M.A.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1930.  He  resigned  from 
the  U.  S.  Navy  with  the  rank  of  Lt.  Commander  at  the  end 
of  the  2nd  World  War.  He  is  now  in  Government  Service  — 
District  Manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance,  Social  Security  Administration.  In  1958,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Bureau  Director’s  citation  for  distinguished  service. 
In  addition,  he  is  a  devoted  church  worker  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  active  in  community  welfare  projects. 

CHILDREN: 

I  George  Bonham  Nixon  (11)  :  Born  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
July  26,  1947. 

II  Alice  Anne  Nixon  (11) :  Bora  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
June  27,  1950. 

ROBERT  NESS  BASS  (10)  :  Born  Wilton,  August  23, 1917. 
Married  Martha  Wheeler  Lord  in  Augusta,  Maine,  August  6, 
1948.  Robert  graduated  from  Wilton  Academy,  ’35;  Deerfield 
Academy,  ’36  and  Bowdoin  College,  ’40.  On  football  and 
hockey  teams  at  Bowdoin  and  All-Maine  Tackle,  ’39.  DKE 
fraternity.  Graduate  of  Harvard  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  ’42  (degree  M.B.A.).  Served  with  the  U.  S.  Navy 
during  World  War  II.  After  a  year  in  Washington  and  a 
month  on  a  training  ship,  he  was  placed  on  the  cruiser  Phoenix 
in  the  New  Guinea  area  of  the  South  Pacific.  He  resigned 
with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant.  All  of  his  business  career  has 
been  devoted  to  G.  H.  Bass  &  Company,  the  family  shoe  busi¬ 
ness,  where  he  is  both  sales  manager  and  assistant  treasurer 
at  this  writing.  Devoted  to  the  sport  of  skiing,  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  the  first  president  of  the  Sugarloaf  Moun¬ 
tain  Corporation  in  Maine. 

Also  a  director  of  the  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Associa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company;  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Advisory  Board  to  Department  of  Economic  De¬ 
velopment,  appointed  by  the  Governor ;  former  director  of  the 
New  England  Council;  trustee  of  Wilton  Academy  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  Alumni  Council  of  Bowdoin  College. 

Martha  Wheeler  Lord,  daughter  of  Fred  Raymond  Lord 
and  Madelaine  (Lord)  Lord.  She  graduated  from  Bradford 
Junior  College  and  afterward  from  Mt.  Holyoke,  A.B.,  ’45. 
Between  graduation  and  marriage  she  spent  a  year  in  Europe, 
taught,  and  did  war  work.  In  addition  to  her  busy  life  as 
a  “homemaker”  she  is  interested  and  active  in  Scout  work 
and  community  affairs. 

CHILDREN: 

I  John  Russell  Bass,  II  (11)  :  Born  Wilton,  June  12,  1949. 

II  Peter  Lord  Bass  (11)  :  Born  Wilton,  July  16,  1950. 

III  Ann  Elisabeth  Bass  (11):  Born  Wilton,  October  11,  1952. 

IV  Robert  Ness  Bass,  Jr.  (11) :  Born  Wilton,  February  6,  1957. 

V  Mary  Lord  Bass  (11) :  Born  Wilton,  January  7,  1960. 

ELISABETH  BASS  (9),  descended  from  George  Henry 
Bass  (8),  Seth  Bass  (7),  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6). 

Elisabeth  Bass :  Born  Aug.  4, 1881.  Grad.  Wilton  Acad.  ’99 ; 
Wellesley  College,  ’03;  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics, 
’05  (This  school  afterward  became  the  Department  of  Hy¬ 
giene  and  Physical  Education  of  Wellesley  College). 

Instructor  of  Physical  Ed.  at  University  of  Wisconsin,  1905- 
07.  Director  of  Phys.  Ed.  for  Women,  1909-13  at  Colby  Col¬ 
lege,  and  in  addition,  Acting  Dean  for  Women,  1910-1913. 

Since  summer  of  1914,  connected  with  “Camp  Kineowatha” 
(a  camp  for  girls  at  Wilton,  Maine)  and  from  1926  to  1948 
joint  owner,  with  her  sister,  Anne  Louise. 

Overseas  with  Wellesley  Unit  under  Y.M.C.A.  Jan.-June, 
1919.  (Had  planned  to  go  in  Oct.  before  armistice,  but  sailing 
date  delayed.) 

Member  First  Cong’l.  Church,  Wilton.  Republican. 

ANNE  LOUISE  (BASS)  BOLTE  (9),  descended  from 
George  Henry  Bass  (8),  Seth  Bass  (7)  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6). 

Anne  Louise  (Bass)  Bolte:  Born  Nov.  26,  1888  at  Wilton, 
Maine.  Student  at  Wilton  Academy.  Graduate  Mt.  Ida 
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School,  Newton,  Mass.,  1909,  Erskine  School,  Boston,  Mass., 
1928.  From  1926  to  1948  joint  owner  and  operator  of  Kineo- 
watha  Camps,  Wilton,  Maine. 

Active  in  Red  Cross  work  and  membership  chairman  of  the 
local  chapter.  Has  been  president  and  treasurer  of  the  B.P.W., 
and  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Tyngtown  Club 
at  Wilton.  Is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  and  a 
Republican. 

On  November  15,  1952,  she  married  her  second  cousin,  John 
Willard  Bolte.  Major  John  Haven  Willard,  previously  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  record,  is  their  mutual  great-grandfather.  Wil¬ 
lard  Bolte’s  line  of  descent  from  Maj.  Willard  is  through  the 
major’s  son,  Alonzo  Joseph  Willard  and  his  daughter,  Jessie 
(Willard)  Bolte. 

He  was  educated  at  Winnetka,  Ill.  public  schools,  New  Trier 
High  School.  Graduated  in  agriculture  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege,  1905.  Asst.  Prof.  Animal  Husbandry  at  Utah  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  R.  I.  State  College. 

Many  years  of  experience  in  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  work.  Since  1934  he  has  owned  and  operated  his  own 
agricultural  publishing  business  with  headquarters  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Indiana. 

He  first  married  a  college  classmate,  Jessie  Brown,  of  Kent 
County,  Mich.  Offspring  from  this  union  include  John  Henry 
(1907),  Brown  (1908),  Charles  Guy  (1910).  Their  offspring 
include  Martha  and  Natalie  (John’s  daughters)  and  Celia 
(Brown’s  daughter). 

Member  Wilton  Congregational  Church.  Republican. 

ELLA  LOUISE  (CHAMBERLAIN)  KING  (9),  descended 
from  Clara  Louise  (Bass)  Chamberlain  (8),  Seth 
Bass  (7),  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6) 

ELLA  LOUISE  (CHAMBERLAIN)  KING  (9)  :  Born  at 
Atlantic,  Massachusetts,  November  6,  1875;  graduated  from 
Wilton  Academy,  ’93,  and  from  Lucy  Harris  Symonds’  Private 
Kindergarten  Training  School,  Boston.  Following  her  grad¬ 
uation  she  taught  kindergarten  for  some  years.  On  Septem- 
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ber  4,  1906  she  married  William  Hale  King,  born  June  16, 
1876.  For  some  years  he  had  a  watch  repair  and  jewelry  shop 
in  Wilton,  Maine.  In  1906  they  moved  to  Dryden,  Washing- 
ton,  where  he  was  interested  in  orcharding.  In  1915  they 
moved  to  Everett  and  transferred  their  interest  to  real  estate. 
Mrs.  King  introduced  the  kindergarten  movement  in  Everett 
and  for  about  twenty  years  was  superintendent  of  the  Begin¬ 
ners  Department  of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  D.A.R.  and  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
Tent  No.  7  Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 
She  died  February  4,  1956,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Her  hus¬ 
band  died  August  23,  1957. 

CHILDREN: 

Charles  Edwin  King  II  (10) :  Bora  Dryden,  Washington,  July  6, 

1914. 

CHARLES  EDWIN  KING  II  (10)  :  Son  of  Ella  (Chamber- 
lain)  and  William  Hale  King,  was  born  at  Dryden,  Washing¬ 
ton,  July  6,  1914;  graduated  from  High  School  in  Everett, 
Washington;  on  August  6,  1941,  he  married,  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Everett,  Lenore  Hendershot  who  was 
born  at  Staples,  Minnesota,  September  16,  1914.  Her  father 
was  of  Dutch  ancestry  and  her  mother’s  parents  were  Danish. 

CHILDREN: 

I  Charles  Edwin  King  III  (11) :  Born  Everett,  Washington, 
August  1,  1942. 

II  Kathryn  Ann  King  (11). 

CHARLES  EDWARD  CHAMBERLAIN  (9),  descended 
from  Clara  Louise  (Bass)  Chamberlain  (8), 

Seth  Bass  (7),  and  Jeriah  Bass  (6). 

CHARLES  EDWARD  CHAMBERLAIN  (9)  :  Born  May  2, 
1878  at  Wilton,  Maine.  He  was  graduated  from  Wilton 
Academy,  ’97  and  took  two  years  at  University  of  Maine.  He 
went  into  the  meat  business  in  Wilton  in  1904  and  remained 
in  it  for  four  years.  June  22,  1905,  he  married  at  Kingfield, 
Maine,  Myra  Adams  Wilkins.  In  January  1913  he  moved  to 
Kingfield  and  went  into  company  with  his  wife’s  father,  in 
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the  manufacture  of  “spinning  bosses,”  wood  rolls  used  in  spin¬ 
ning  machines.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  December 
1914,  he  carried  on  the  business  alone.  He  belonged  to  the 
Masonic  Lodge,  No.  156  F.  &  A.  M.  in  Wilton,  Chapter  No. 
124,  0.  E.  S.  Wilton;  Franklin  Chapter  No.  144  R.  A.  M., 
Jephtha  Council  No.  17,  R.  &  S.  M.,  Pilgrim  Commandery,  No. 
19,  Knights  Templar  and  Kora  Temple  or  Shrine.  He  was  a 
member  also  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  the  Phi  Gamma 
Delta  fraternity.  Both  he  and  wife  were  members  of  the  Wil¬ 
ton  Congregational  Church.  He  died  May  6,  1954. 

Myra  Adams  Wilkins,  daughter  of  Charles  Otis  Wilkins 
and  Sarah  Arzilla  Mayo,  was  born  June  1,  1877,  at  Wind¬ 
sor,  Maine.  She  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Kingfield  and 
was  graduated  from  Kingfield  High  School.  Previous  to  her 
marriage  to  Charles  Chamberlain  and  during  the  early  years 
of  her  married  life,  she  lived  in  Wilton,  where  she  became  a 
member  of  the  First  Congregational  Church;  O.E.S.  Wilton 
Chapter;  and  Tyngtown  Club.  After  moving  to  Kingfield, 
she  became  a  charter  member  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  Col.  Ara  Whit¬ 
comb  Chapter.  She  was  its  Regent,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  for  ten  years  its  registrar.  She  was  also  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Kingtown  Literary  Club.  She  was  a  Republican, 
and  was  the  first  woman  to  serve  on  a  jury  in  Franklin 
County.  She  died  in  1949. 

On  May  16,  1951,  Susie  Weymouth  Holbrook,  a  native  of 
East  New  Portland  born  June  3,  1885,  and  Charles  E.  Cham¬ 
berlain  were  married.  They  lived  in  Kingfield  until  his  death 
May  5,  1954.  She  died  September  21,  1958. 
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